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Stand—or Deliver? 


FTER four days of conciliation by the Minister of Labour, the 
Transport Commission has agreed to increase the railwaymen’s 
wages by considerably more than the four shillings a week 

recommended by an independent tribunal ; and there will not after 
all be the railway strike that would have spoiled so many people’s 
Christmas. The first reaction has been one of nation-wide relief ; 
but the second must be to weigh very carefully what this settlement 
means. It means that the Government and the Commission have 
decided—probably rightly—that it is not on the railway lines that 
the country should stand to meet the first major national strike since 
before the war. Instead that shock will have to be absorbed some- 
where else, perhaps in the engineering industry and possibly early in 
the new year. 

At best the tinder will continue to smoulder, waiting for an 
unfavourable trade wind to set it ablaze. For the country must now be 
very near the turning point in postwar industrial relations. The really 
significant feature of this week’s tussle was not that a railway stoppage 
was averted, but that it was so nearly allowed to occur. Until this year 
the questien of when it is worthwhile to risk a labour stoppage has not 
been seriously considered. Throughout the years of inflation the auto- 
matic reaction of employers in the face of trade union demands has 
been to grant increases as great as—although if possible no greater 
than—are needed to prevent the unions from striking. The concili- 
ation, arbitration and investigation machinery kept in constant readi- 
ness by the Ministry of Labour has operated on the same basic 
premise; that strikes must be avoided, in the last resort at any cost 
(although with the rider that, before the last resort is reached, the 
cost can be delayed, trimmed down and tidied up by the exercise 
of a little diplomacy). The object of policy since the war has been to 
allow wages and prices to trudge drearily up the spiral staircase, while 
preventing them from soaring giddily in an automatic lift. 

The result has been that at each successive industrial award wages 
have tended to leapfrog slightly—although only slightly—ahead of 
the increase in prices during the preceding year. Some time before 
the next annual (it now usually is annual) award, of course, prices 
have tended to catch up again ; and that is why it is always possible 
for an able union to show that its members’ wages have risen less 
than prices since some specially chosen base date, or than profits or 
productivity or dividends (conveniently defined) since some other 


. base date, or than the wages of some other union’s members since 


some time else. But the general, as distinct from the particular, 
pattern has been clear. Between 1938 and 1946, according to the 
best available estimates, real national product rose by only 9 or 10 
per cent, the total of money wages and salaries rose by 72 per cent 
and the prices of all goods and services entering into personal consump- 
tion rose by 57 per cent ; between 1946 and 19§2, real national product 
rose by 12 to 15 per cent, money wages and salaries by 69 per cent 
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and prices by 41 per cent. This has not been runaway 
inflation, but it has been something more than inflation 
at a tolerable jogtrot. 

Throughout this period two warnings have been 
clearly written on the wall. The first has been that the 
process of inflation could not go on for ever, if only 
because Britain’s overseas competitors could not always 
be relied upon to go on conveniently inflating too. The 
second has been that as soon as wages were stopped 
from rising faster than productivity—in other words, 
as soon as the process of inflation ended—the annual 
wage increases that could be granted would look 
derisory, and would almost certainly provoke strikes. 
Since 1946 the average annual increase in total produc- 
tivity has been around 2 per cent, or on current wage 
levels rather less than the four shillings a week that the 
railwaymen regarded as an insult. 

In the past fifteen months, the time for this reaction 
has drawn steadily and obviously nearer. The awards 
handed out after organised bargaining bouts have 
dropped steadily below the 7 or 8 shillings a week that 
was customary last winter ; since October there have 
been at least seven awards (in relatjyely minor trades) 
of 4 shillings a week or less. It could only be a matter 
of time until one of these awards struck bone on one 
of the big unions with opportunities for creating chaos 
on a national scale. It is unfortunate that, thanks to the 
accidents of the calendar and to the National Union of 
Railwaymen’s eagerness to threaten a strike at the season 
that would inconvenience the public most, the test case 
that arose first was a bad one on which to make a stand. 

There are two reasons why the destined battleground 
has been unfortunate. The first is, quite frankly, that 
if there had been.a strike the railwaymen would probably 
have won it—on approximately the terms that have now 
been granted without a fight. They would have won 
because—on the substance of their claim, as distinct 
from the time chosen to press it—they had public 
sympathy behind them, on the simple ground that their 
wages have risen less than most other wages since the 
war, and that they are still unduly low. There is an 
element of truth in these contentions. According to 
Sir Arthur Bowley’s index, published in the Bulletin 
of the London and Cambridge Economic service, 
weekly wage rates on the railways rose by 115 per cent 
between 1938 and August, 1953, compared with an 
average rise of 144 per cent in industry as a whole ; 
average earnings of the railwaymen who would have 
been concerned in the strike were £8 11s. 11d. a week, 
and of unskilled provincial porters alone {£7 2s. 8d. a 
week, compared with an average of £9 8s. 8d. a week 
in industry as a whole. Although it is fair to deduce 
from these figures that for many members of the NUR 
this would have been a strike for a decent amount of 
cigarette money, the uncomfortable fact remains that 
for a minority of them it would have been something 
more bitter than that. 

The second reason why the choice of battleground 
was unfortunate, however, is that there is a genuine 
economic—as distinct from emotional—case for over- 
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haul of the railways’ present wage structure. The 
engine driver with six years’ experience got 90 per cent 
more than the unskilled lengthman in 1939, but he gei; 
only 40 per cent more now—and this is before the 
deduction of income tax. One result of this vicious 
narrowing of differentials is that the disgruntled skilled 
workers have concentrated on securing an easy life in 
recompense for an umremunerative one, and it j 
here that the familiar fuss about lodging turns and other 
restrictive practices has its roots. Another result is that 
the railways have an inflated labour force. in some 
grades, and a genuine difficulty in attracting men of the 
right calibre into others. The railways have too few 
fare-paying passengers in their trains and too many 
wage-drawing passengers along the line. 


* 


The settlement to which the Transport Commission 
has now agreed accords some recognition to these 
problems ; but the statement of agreement makes no 
attempt to emphasise the basic problem that the rail- 
ways will never be able to pay anybody properly unless 
the surplus of labour in certain grades is absorbed and 
unless those who remain are induced to work harder 
and more efficiently. The supplementary payments 
above the basic four-shilling award will be on a percen- 
tage, not a flat rate, system ; differentials for skilled 
men will therefore be at least maintained, and in many 
cases they are to be increased. Im addition, the com- 
mission and the unions have agreed to “confer, in 
order to evolve ways of increasing the efficiency of the 
railway organisation, not only by such adjustments of 
wages and salaries as may result . . . but by all other 
appropriate means.” 

In all essentials, however, the settlement has settled 
nothing except the convenience of the public this 
Christmas. The moral that the other unions will draw 
from this week’s negotiations is not that wage increases 
are now contingent upon a relaxation of restrictive 
practices and upon working economies. One more 
opportunity has been missed of driving home the truth 
that the standard of living must depend on the standard 
of working. Once more inflation has been thought pre- 
ferable to a stoppage—although everybody knows that 
in the end inflation will do far more damage than a year 
of strikes. The only memory that will remain with 
the public is that the railway rumpus was handled 
with sympathy, patience and funk. In the particular 
circumstances of this particular case these may have 
been the right qualities to show, But as Sir Walter 
Monckton surveys the wreckage this weekend—the 
award of a duly authorised tribunal thrown over, the 
accounts of a public corporation unbalanced, and 2 
fluttering standard of inflation run up before militant 
trade unionists elsewhere—he should not forget the 
truth behind the applause that his skill in negotiation 


has earned. His triumph is really one more retreat from 
reality. 
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A New Look for Nato 


a HE greater the difficulties that the Atlantic Council 
has to face, the more it becomes like the Atlantic 
Cabinet of Lord Ismay’s aspiration. During these last 
few days it has addressed itself, more or less thoroughly, 

ilmost every international problem of importance 
that should occupy the ministers of the United States, 
Britain, France and their eleven allies in company. 
lhe fact that this Paris meeting has been the occasion 
for brusqueness as well as politeness, for difference as 
well as compromise, is something to be welcomed. 
Ministers of foreign affairs, defence and finance have 
discussed arms and diplomacy, finance and production, 
strategy and intelligence, and have agreed without 
hesitating also to disagree. This in spite of the fact 
hat something like a crisis in Nato’s affairs is approach- 
ing, and that certain crucial decisions which might cut 
right across the prevailing 


comradeship cannot be DEFENCE 


EXPENDITURES 


still unsatisfactory ; Soviet superiority in numbers and 
quality of aircraft is still substantial ; trained pilots are 
in short supply for the Supreme Commander’s air 
forces ; Civil defence and security arrangements on his 
lines of communication are still inadequate ; there is 
a shortage of escort vessels for allied convoys ; and the 
eventual benefits to be gained from the gradual intro- 
duction of new weapons and scientific aids are still un- 
certain. Not, however, uncertain enough to have 
dissuaded the Atlantic Council from reducing the force 
plans set in General Eisenhower’s day. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that the probable benefits of these 
weapons have already been discounted in present 

military planning. 
The state of affairs cannot be called critical, because 
the official appreciation is now that the Russians intend 
to avoid war, whereas in 


OF 1950 there was ample room 


NATO COUNTRIES 
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which is something more 


35,216 | 47,671 |51,860 thar the 


Russians are 


than Western Europe— Total Nato Europe* .. | 4,831 | 5,413 | 7,605 | 10,326 | 11,643 clearly catching up in their 
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much trouble has been financed from US special military support of $60 million in 1952 atomic bombers. In short, 
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taken 0 explain how much combined has been adjusted to eliminate double-counting. th est probably still has 


safer Europe is now than it 


§ Estimate. 


the edge on the Russians 


was in 1949, that too many 

people believe that real safety has been attained, and 
can now be maintained by staying at the present level, 
by marking time, and by talking about the strategy of 
“the new look” and the logistics of the “long haul.” 
Such slogans are to be treated with caution in view of 
the-fate that overcame such predecessors as “ burden 
sharing” and “integrated forces.” For what are the 
blunt facts ? The effective divisions available for the 
front-line defence of Western Europe are still out- 
numbered by the Soviet army in being in Eastern 
Europe. Their strategy in case of attack would be that 
of the fighting retreat, and it is doubtful whether 
sufficient trained reserve divisions would reach them 
in time to make possible a firm stand on natural obstacles 
to a Soviet advance. Ammunition and petrol stocks are 





and their allies, but is likely 
to lose it in the years ahead if it just marks time. And 
the loss of this clear superiority in new weapons, whether 
on the ground or in the air, will enhance the importance 
of having something like parity in Europe in conven- 
tional weapons and infantry divisions. It is these facts 
that make such phrases as “ new look ” and “ long haul ” 
dangerous for public consumption, and make so per- 
plexing the decisions that face the alliance. 

. Clearly the curve of defence expenditure cannot go 
indefinitely upwards, unless there is serious reason to 
believe that “ a critical date ” of maximum danger from 
the Soviet Union lies ahead. The idea is that it should 
now flatten into something like a straight line ; but 
what this line would signify in financial terms may be 
judged from the table that accompanies this article. 
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Total Nato defence expenditure for 1953 amounts to 
some $66 billion, 34 times the figure for 1949 and 10 
per cent above the figure for 1952. There are many 
things that might be said about this expenditure—in 
particular about the high proportion of the burden 
borne by the United States—but there is one outstand- 
ing point that is causing anxiety, especially to the poorer 
countries. Between 1954-5 almost all the equipment 
that is coming from American and other Nato sources 
under present aid programmes will have been delivered ; 
then will begin the problem of paying for its main- 
tenance, repair and use in training. The provisional 
view appears to be that the cost of maintaining present 
strength will rise considerably, quite apart from the 
increased expenditure made necessary by improving 
the quality and readiness of the forces that already 
exist. Mr Dulles is reported to have given some general 
assurance that the United States would help to deal 
with the cost of maintenance ; but that does not alter 
the fact that from 1955 onwards it may cost members 
of Nato more than it does now merely to maintain a 
level of forces that is not yet adequate. 

The Atlantic Council’s military advisers are by now 
only too well aware of the economic limits that must be 
observed in their planning ; and its economic advisers 
are only too well aware of all the special difficulties 
and arguments with which governments can defend 
their hesitations and shortcomings. Indeed, the present 
trend in the Palais Chaillot seems to be towards accept- 
ing some decline in defence effort before a level can 
be attained at which governments will be prepared to 
keep their expenditure steady. In any case, the main 
decisions about the effort to be made in the first half 
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of 1954 had been taken before the Ministers met 1)'s 
week. The problem of the long haul from 1954 on- 
wards is a matter for debate and investigation during 
the next nine months ; but the trend of the exper,’ 
findings will depend largely on the trend of pub'c 
opinion during that time. If the governments of N..:5 
encourage complacency about Europe’s safety then r¢.! 
crisis could quickly come. America’s allies might be secn 
faltering in their stride at the very moment when 
Congress might be called on to consider new ways of 
keeping them. 

The laymar can hardly escape the conclusion that 
new.ways will have to be found of sharing the heavy 
minimum burdens that lie ahead. It is foolish to 
imagine that between 1955 and 1956 the individua! 
members of the Atlantic alliance will be in a position 
to cope from their own resources with the situation 
created by the termination of American military aid. 
The military and economic strategy that has prevailed in 
Nato since 1949 cannot be maintained intact unless the 
resources for it can be assured at least a year—prefer- 
ably two years—in advance. And the signs are that this 
assurance has not been given. The Atlantic Council's 
insistence on quality rather than quantity, the emphasis 
on scientific rather than conventional weapons, the 
preparation for the long haul rather than the short 
dash—these are all intelligent and admirable principles ; 
but they could turn out to be nothing more than the 
first taps on the politicians’ drums before they beat a 
retreat. Before that is allowed to happen it is most 
desirable that the Nato Military Committee of Chiefs 
of Staff should urgently review present strategy and 
produce—not a new look but a new model. 


The Eisenhower Plan 


No that the first blast effects of Mr Eisenhower’s 

atomic address at Uno are over, and the mush- 
room cloud of immediate reactions has dispersed, one 
can see more clearly where the President’s proposal has 
left things. The first thing that is clear is that this was 
no isolated explosion. On the contrary, it has set up a 
chain reaction that seems likely to go on for a consider- 
able time. 

Mr Eisenhower has broken the deathly stillness that 
has hung for five years over the whole subject of inter- 
national exploitation of atomic eneregy. This hush has 
embraced both the question of bringing atomic weapons 
under international control, and that of making nuclear 
energy available for peaceful purposes on an inter- 
national scale. Action on the second problem has been 
paralysed by the apparently insoluble nature of the first ; 
and during these years the world has heard nothing new 
on either subject, while the sinister thunderings from the 
rival camps, where each national group of -scientists 


works away behind its own graphite curtain, have grown 
louder and louder. 

The new American proposal is not, and does not pur- 
port to be, a solution to the problem of international 
control. _ Indeed, informed opinion is now generally 
agreed that no final solution to that problem is possible 
this side of world government ; and although a clear 
majority of the nations approved the Baruch plan of 
1946, which implicitly pointed to a world government, it 
may be doubted whether they understood its implica- 
tions, and it is certain that no such majority would today 
accept the full surrender of sovereignty involved. The 
Eisenhower plan makes no frontal assault on this 
resistance, or on the problem behind it. Instead, it 
proposes a course of action that involves no loss of 
sovereignty, either in the form of invasion of privacy, or 
in that of subjection to a supranational power. It is 
precisely for this reason that the plan makes possible a 
wholly new examination of the subject. , 
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The President has impressed on the world’s retina a 


shining vision—a vision of scientists coming out from 
their enforced seclusion to work together on the produc- 
tion of energy for joint and peaceful use ; a vision of 
transformation for the power-poor countries of Asia and 
other regions ; a vision of international tension being 
relaxed, and a murky atmosphere purified, by the 
herapeutic experience of teamwork. in a noble cause, 
while at the same time the looming stockpiles are 
rhythmically reduced and the weight of atomic weapons 

-ased off the world’s shoulders. This is not a dream 
to. be cynically dismissed. It is a concept that must 
appeal profoundly, not only to the poorer countries that 
would be the most obvious beneficiaries, but also to the 
idealism that is a potent force in the United States and 
other western countries. Yet the brilliance of the vision 
must not prevent the most careful scrutiny of the plan 
tself. There are many questions that must be asked, all 
f them pertinent and some of them disconcerting. 


* 


First there are the questions that would at once arise 
if the Soviet government should accept the President’s 
invitation. Experience has shown that no watertight 
division can be made that will completely separate 
military and civilian development in the atomic field. 
The valuable secrets today are not the basic formule 
in which the early atom spies traded, but the engineer- 
ing know-how required for atomic plants ; some at least 
of these details would have to be given to the proposed 
United Nations agency if it is to do any important work. 
Even if joint activity were limited to research, any worth- 
while progress would involve the possibility of 
stumbling on new concepts of military value. Could not 
Russian scientists working as members of a 
United Nations team therefore obtain vital informa- 
tion that would serve military ends ? How could 
even the utmost care in choosing sites for 
the joint operations and in surrounding the sites 
with precautions prevent this? Can it be that 
the Americans feel that their lead in secret develop- 
ment is now so small that it is worth trading some of 
it in exchange for the political advantages offered by 
the Eisenhower plan ? If so, are they right, and how 
far do the British and the Canadians agree with them ? 
And what of the Russians’ own security requirements ? 

Secondly, although Mr Eisenhower seemed to make 
it a condition of his proposal that the Russians must 
participate, there are many questions that would arise 
even if Moscow finally rejected the offer. The cynical 
may even see in the American initiative an attempt to 
acquire technical know-how already possessed by the 
Commonwealth countries. And what of the countries 
that already provide, and those that may later provide, 
uranium and thorium ores for the atomic plants of the 
major powers ? These countries are already anxious to 
assure themselves of at least a fair share of the benefits 
derived from their own minerals. Will they not claim 
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priority in the distribution of any United Nations 
agency’s favours ? Even if they can be satisfied on this 
score, how would any such agency decide where 
first to pour out its cornucopia ? Atomic energy cannot 
be handed out in penny packets. Again, the capital 
investment involved will be very large ; and it may be 
assumed that the United States would (as on so many 
other occasions) be expected to make the largest 
contributions, both in fissile: materials and in other 
forms, to the joint enterprise. Would it then be content 
to see a United Nations agency which it did not control 
disposing of the resultant largesse ? Or would there be 
congressional cries that this was merely another give- 
away programme, and one in which Washington could 
not even direct its own generosity ? 

If these questions show how necessary it is to avoid 
over-hasty optimism about the Eisenhower plan, they 
also point to two of its most striking characteristics. 
First, it is an astonishingly bold gesture to be made 
against the background of domestic politics with which 
the President has to contend. Even if stunned into 
momentary silence, the McCarthyites and go-it-aloners 
can hardly be expected to swallow without complaint a 
project that looks like a joining of hands with the 
Russians and the faithless British, under the egis of 
suspect Uno. Mr Eisenhower has hoisted the flag of 
internationalism to its full height again ; and America’s 
allies should take note that this was no easy thing to do. 

Second, the plan, for all its superficial simplicity, 
proves, on close examination, to present some fiendish 
conundrums. It is therefore perfectly reasonable that 
the Russians should take their time over considering 
it. Indeed, all those concerned are going to need a lot 
of time to review its implications ; is it yet clear, for 
example, that Britain and other Commonwealth 
countries can even accept in principle ? But the mental 
exercise will itself be beneficial. The whole atomic 
problem has been shelved for far too long, and Mr 
Eisenhower will have achieved much if he merely sets 
minds in motion on the subject again, and restored an 
element of sanity to a dangerously emotional 
atmosphere. 

















Outlook for Exports 


The quarterly reports issued by The Economist Intelligence 
Unit may or may not confirm your hunch about sales 
prospects abroad. But these reports are the result of careful 
analysis of sound opinion and reliable information on mat- 
ters of concern to those doing business with other countries. 
Also they are concise and up to date, and each one contains 
a statistical summary and charts to show business conditions 
and trends at a glance. 

Separate reports are published every quarter on fifty 
territories. Particulars and specimen reports may be 
obtained from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 


22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.l 
Whitehall 1511 Ex. 119 
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Brass Helmets and Bureaucrats 


ro learned the hard way during the war to take 

fires seriously. Before it, fire-engines were rarely 
much more than a bright flash of colour in a drab world 
—something for small boys to stare at on their outings 
to collect train numbers, or for town councillors to show 
off to visiting magnates. Until 1938 there were no 
standards of fire protection imposed on local councils. 
They could do as little or as much as they wished, and 
some tended to treat their brigades less as a social 
service than as a local pageant. 

The Fire Service Act of 1947, which created the 
modern brigades, was a measure of decentralisation, 
since it split up the wartime National Fire Service. Yet 
by comparison with the prewar arrangements a new, 
centralised service was created and another trojan horse 
was planted within the walls of local government. The 
little dust raised by the Bill has long since settled and, 
indeed, the complaints now are not so much of inter- 
ference from Whitehall as that Whitehall provides too 
little money. Nobody, certainly, wants to go back to 
the prewar disorder, when the service still showed all 
the marks of its ancestry. The first brigades were 
formed by the insurance companies, and it was with 
reluctance that the local authorities gradually took them 
over. As late, for example, as 1936, the city of Oxford, 
with 80,000 inhabitants and a university of semi- 
professional incendiarists, was protected by 40 volun- 
teers with little full-time help. Only in 1938, with war 
imminent, was a system of compulsory fire protection 
introduced. It was never given time to prove itself, and 
the blitz required more drastic remedies. In 1941, the 
brigades were nationalised and a fully unified service 
formed—with the promise that, after the war, control 
would be handed back to the local authorities. 

This was the promise that Mr Ede had to honour in 
1947. In doing so, he made four main changes from 
the position in 1938. A different type of local authority 
took responsibility for fire protection ; the diversity of 
status among the men serving in the fire service was 
reduced ; the Home Office’s powers of administration, 
inspection and control were strengthened ; and, finally, 
the Treasury was persuaded to give the local authorities 
a 2§ per cent grant to help them satisfy the new stan- 
dards of fire protection. 


* 


Most of the opposition to the Act of 1947 was pro- 
voked by the first of these changes, since it meant that 
the wartime pledge was only partially honoured. 
Instead of returning the brigades to the 1,600 local 
authorities who had been responsible before, it gave 
them to two types of authorities only—the county 
boroughs and the counties. Of the 135 brigades in 
England and Wales, 75 belong to the county boroughs, 


51 belong to the counties and 9 are organised joinily. 
The 11 brigades in Scotland are organised regionally 
and come under the separate jurisdiction of the Scottish 
Home Department. 

The county councils replaced the municipal boroughs 
and district councils who had organised their own 
brigades before the war and expected to get them back. 
The Act of 1947 tried to smooth ruffled feelings by 
providing that each county should have a special fire 
brigade committee on which county members would 
be joined by representatives of the smaller authoritics. 
These committees now exist in all counties and app:r- 
ently work without undue friction in spite of on 
unpromising start. But they have no financial autho- 
rity and in anything requiring money can only make 
recommendations to the county councils. 

The great advantage claimed for the postwar system 
over the era of the parish pump is that the larger 
brigades are much more flexible. In the old days 2 
smoking chimney or a blazing factory often got, initial!y 
at least, the same treatment from the same antique 
machine. Now each brigade has an elaborate system 0! 
priorities. Its area of command is charted and labelled 
under six different categories of fire risk, for each of 
which there is a standard of “ first attendance” deter- 
mining the number of pumps to be sent when an 
alarm first comes through; reinforcements can be 
rushed up as and when the officer on the spot neecs 
them. Each brigade has its control officer who can 
move his pumps about like pieces on a chess board. 
Help can be called from brigades over the border. 
Before the wdr this had to'be paid for, and many 
mansion or rich wharf was burnt to the ground because 
pride or penury made the local brigade slow to call fo: 
help. Now the neighbouring force is compelled to come 
when asked and is paid for its pains only if it regularly 
provides the first attendance outside its area. 

This system has many of the wartime advantages 
of a single command ; it also avoids the worst evils, ai 
any rate, of over-centralisation. Most of the units are 
not too big. They vary from the London brigade 
which last year had 2,000 full-time men, to Hunting- 
donshire, with 11 men. The regular fireman does no! 
appear to have much to grumble about. His working 
week may be long by modern standards, but of the 
60 to 80 hours spent on the station not all are hard 
labour ; the problem is how to make the routine reason- 
ably interesting. The firemen’s union has built up 
something of a reputation for “ militancy,” but on the 
whole the service is relatively contented® The. turn 
over of workers—a good barometer of contentment- 
is relatively low. Wage-rates were raised last year an 
again this year, so that a recruit to the service now 
gets {8° 2s. 6d. a week ; in London, there is an extr: 
10s. The union’s main complaint, like that of the loca! 
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authorities, is that the fire service is not treated on 
rerms of parity with the police. Before the war a fair 
proportion of the regular firemen actually were police- 
men, and until 1951, when special incentives were 
offered to the police to stimulate recruitment, the terms 
of service were identical. But the difference in status 
has now probably become a permanency. The fire 
service, unlike the police, is near to being fully staffed, 
ind its union’s bargaining position is correspondingly 
weaker. In tussles over wages it is the “ retained ” men 
of the service who come off worst. There are still 
nearly as many part-time firemen as professionals ; they 
work at other jobs but undertake, for a fee, to turn out 
when the fire-alarm rings. They are employed mostly 
in country areas, and since they lack organisation and 
win their bread and butter elsewhere any rise in their 
retaining fees tends to follow rather grudgingly in the 
wake of the professionals’ advances. 


* 


There used to be another class of firemen, the 
“volunteers,” who served free of charge because they 
liked it. The Act of 1947 had no place for them ; but 
they returned in a new guise two years later, when the 
auxiliary fire service was started as part of civil defence. 
The initial aim was to recruit 60,000 volunteers, but 
only some 18,500 have so far come forward. The 
present state of the preparations for the fire service in 
war could not possibly be described as happy. Not only 
are there too few men. Though equipment is sufficient 
for any foreseeable training programme, there are 
few stocks of the things—pumps, hoses, collapsible 
tanks—that would be desperately needed under bomb- 
ing. The reason for this is not lack of foresight but 
lack of funds ; the fire service has inevitably to take 
its place in the queue for civil defence expenditure. 
The authorities are, as a result, concentrating on quality 
and there has lately been an impressive display of new 
equipment. There are new theories about fighting fires 
with self-contained mobile columns and interesting 
experiments are being made with plastic piping, which 
could be manufactured quickly in a war and might not 
compete so fiercely as rubber hose for scarce raw 
materials. 

The need to provide for an efficient wartime force 
is one reason—or excuse—for the host of Home Office 
specifications with which the local brigades have to 
comply. The other is the economic planner’s wish to 
control the rate of capital investment. Programmes for 
re-equipment or for building new fire stations (badly 
needed) have to be approved by the Home Office in 
great detail. Amy reduction or increase in the size of 
a brigade needs sanction. Each authority’s standard 
of fire protection has to receive the Home Office’s ukase. 
These powers are none the less real for being wielded 
with great tact and circumspection. The minimum 


standards demanded are much higher than before the 
war, and costs have risen enormously. Total expendi- 
ture now runs at over £15 million and the trend is 
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still upward. Before the war 5d. on the rates was 
considered a high figure, now the cost rises to as much 
as Is. 6d. Little wonder, then, that the councils are 
asking for the same help with fire services as they 
already receive with the police—a Treasury grant of 
50 per cent. 

But the argument could equally well be inverted. 
Treasury subsidies are the grave of local initiative, and 
fire-fighting is a service for which the county and 
county borough areas provide a reasonable meeting- 
point between the economies of large-scale organisation, 
on the one hand, and the advantages of local initiative 
and responsibility on the other. If the counties cannot 
at present afford the cost of the service, the change to 
seek is surely an expansion of their revenue rather than 
a contraction of their responsibilities. Rates are in 
principle an appropriate form of taxation from which 
to finance protection against fire, and the properties 
most exposed to fire-risks are largely those that enjoy 
the benefits of prewar de-rating. To restore the rating 
of industrial and agricultural property would enable the 
local authorities to pay for their own fire brigades, save 
them from further whittling down of their powers, and 
bring benefits far wider than in the fire service. 


Lord Palmerston Resigns 


The anxiety of the public as to the real cause of the 
retirement of Lord Palmerston from the Cabinet at the 
present moment is not a matter of mere idle curiosity. 
Any uncertainty upon the subject might excite a most 
prejudicial influence upon interests far beyond our own 
shores, but in which England is deeply implicated. The 
eminent position which Lord Palmerston has occupied in 
the politics of Europe during the last twenty years, and 
the great ability with which he so long conducted the 
foreign affairs of this country, have given a weight and 
importance to his acts in the eyes of Continental Cabinets, 
which would attach in the same degree to those of no 
other man of the present day. At any time, therefore, the 
course which Lord Palmerston might pursue in relation 
to the actual Government of the day would be matter of 
deep interest and importance in the eyes of Europe. But 
at a moment like the present, when the most critical ques- 
tions remain for settlement that have occupied European 
diplomacy since the peace of 1815, it is impossible to 
overestimate the interest that will be excited by his 
secession from the Cabinet ; and we will add, the mischief 
that would result from such an event, if it were believed 
to proceed from differences of opinion in relation to the 
policy pursued upon the Eastern question. Upon this 
point however there is, fortunately, no room for doubt. It 
is upon a domestic, and not upon a foreign question, 
that Lord Palmerston retires—upon the question of 
Parliamentary Reform, not upon that of Russia and 
Turkey... The Eastern question is one upon which it is 
necessary to unite not only a Cabinet at home, but also the 
Governments of the two greatest European nations. Up 
_to the present moment England and France have been 
most happily agreed. . . . It is, then, on every consideration 
the more necessary that it should be clearly known, that 
it is not upon this question that Lord Palmerston leaves 
the Government. 


The Economist 


December 17, 1853 
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The Tory Rebels 


ONSERVATIVE MPs like to settle their differences in 
(: the obscurity of smoking rooms, and it is a symptom 
of deep feeling when 39 Government supporters feel driven 
io table a motion embarrassing to Ministers. It calls for 
the suspension of the talks in Cairo about the canal zone. 
The 39 include some of the less responsible members of 
the Conservative Party but also one or two of the most 
progressive, besides several of the more senior and respected 
back-benchers. This is not a group to challenge the 
Government to the extent of risking a General Election, but 
it may exercise sustained pressure, more subdued than the 
“Keep Left” movement of Labour days but no less insistent. 

Disquiet about the Government’s attitude towards 
Egyptian affairs has been rife on the Conservative benches 
for some months. Only Sir Winston Churchill’s personal 
intervention in the 1922 Committee averted an open 
demonstration in October. The delay has, however, worked 
against the Government. Evidence of Egyptian untrust- 
worthiness has raised the number of the Government's 
critics to a respectable figure ; it even emboldened them to 
table their motion on the very eve of the Prime Minister’s 
annual luncheon with the 1922 Committee, and just before 
Lord Alexander appeared before the party’s foreign affairs 
committee in order to talk about the Suez base. 

The immediate aim of the motion’s sponsors is to deflect 
the Government from taking any decisive action during the 
recess. On this point they have wider support on the 
back benches, and in his speech to the 1922 Committee Sir 
Winston seems to have conceded that there is no need for 
hurry. But the main issue is the critics’ insistence on the 
need for an armed garrison in the base. The Government 
is still willing to withdraw all but a few thousand tech- 
nicians provided there is adequate provision for “ re- 
activation” ; both Sir Winston and Lord Alexander are 
said to have argued that this scheme would safeguard 
British interests. The critics do not agree, for all Sir 
Winston’s reported assurance that “this is not a Govern- 
ment of scuttle.” The Government may be willing to hold 
its hand during the recess, but what those who have signed 
the motion really want is to see the cards reshuffled. 


Facts About the Canal 


ECENTLY things have been said in Cairo and done in the 
Sudan that account for the fears that the Tory back- 
benchers are now openly expressing. For no one can feel 


entirely confident of General Neguib’s ability in future 15 
restrain political passions that can demolish treaties anc 
their provisions overnight. But there appears also to |. 
behind the thinking of the Tory group a calculation tha: 
is unsound. It is argued that the alliance embodied in the 
existing treaty with Egypt is permanent, and Mr Enoc! 
Powell, MP, set out in a letter to The Economist last wee: 
the legally impeccable case for taking this view. But io 
jump from this position to the deduction that British troop: 
can and will sit permanently on the Canal is to ignore som 
of the political realities that even expert military opinio: 
has come to appreciate, 

Of these the most important is the validity that law- 
abiding Egyptians attach to the article of the Treaty tha: 
entitles them, at any time from 1956, to refer to an agreed 
third party the question whether the Egyptian army is o: 
is not competent to maintain the Canal’s security. 1! 
negotiations are broken off—as the Tory rebels ask—anc 
nothing is agreed by 1956 what is likely to happen ? Egyp: 
might well propose, say, that the Security Council of the 
United Nations or India should arbitrate. If so, how could 
Britain reasonably object with any prospect of internationa! 
support ? Moreover, if President Neguib is still Egypt: 
ruler at that date, which of these third parties—por indeed 
any arbitrator—would be ready to declare his forces second- 
rate ? In short, it is being overlooked that in 1956 Egyp 
will be in a position to take the whole question out of the 
sphere of law and diplomacy where it now lies into that o! 
international and inter-racial politics, Very well, the Toric: 
may say ; we can take it. But recent experience suggest: 
that in such tussles the. former “ imperialists” get little 
sympathy. To break off negotiations now would be to put 
off an, unavoidable issue. 


Censure on Labour 


J AVING at last, after so many vacillations, decided to 
move a motion of censure on the Government’s 
handling of African affairs, the Labour party’s leaders are 
now probably wishing heartily that they had had nothing 
to do with it. For the debate on Wednesday can have done 
little to satisfy the left wing of their own party, which is 
clamouring for a forthright attack on. the Government’s 
colonial policy, and it has undoubtedly strengthened the 
personal position of the Minister they set out to discredit. 
Mr Griffiths’s speech amounted to little more than 2 
summary of all the criticisms the Opposition had already 
made in detail before. He tried to show that the lack of 


confidence felt by the colonial peoples in the British 
Government was the cumulative result of all the crises in 
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various parts of Africa. To this Mr Lyttelton and Mr 
Macmillan made the obvious reply that if anyone in this 
yuntry was Sapping confidence, it was the Opposition. By 
-<aggerating the differences between the parties and mini- 
mising the extent of the agreement between them, Labour 
nas destroyed the bipartisan approach to colonial policy that 
14s hitherto been accepted. Particularly irresponsible was 
_abour’s action in dividing the House of Commons on 
ich issues as the constitution of British Guiana and Central 
\frican federation, for which former Ministers share 
sponsibility with the Government and on which it is 
iighly unlikely that they would have acted differently if 
hey had remained in office. 

[In colonial affairs, the Labour party puts on blinkers to 
look at the present and rose-coloured spectacles to look at 
ne past. It tends, that is, to ignore places where things 
ire going well, and to think that the last Government left 
Africa a happy, peaceful continent. Its supporters now 
conveniently forget that it was the present Government 
that allowed Tshekedi Khama to return to his native 
lands, whertice he had been arbitrarily banished by Labour 
ministers. The motion of censure could in effect be 
regarded as being a censure on Labour’s attitude in opposi- 
tion as much as on Mr Lyttelton’s in office, and the debate 
will have served a useful purpose only if it encourages 
Labour to return to the constructive all-party approach on 
colonial affairs for which Mr Lyttelton appealed. 


TV and Talking Out 


LTHOUGH it occupied two days—and a bit—the tele- 
A vision debate in the House of Commons this week 
proved to be sterile and, in the end, farcical. Most of the 
constructive approaches to the controversy had already been 
thoroughly worked over by the peers, and MPs were able 
to add little of value to the argument on either side. This 
meant that the opposing cases were often grossly overstated, 
and by no one more than the opening Government spokes- 
man, Mr Gammans. Had he been more persuasive, it would 
have been less of an upset for the Government when Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe’s well-reasoned closing speech 
dissolved into the fiasco of the Government motion being 

talked out.” 

For practical purposes, this incident had no lasting effect, 
merely postponing the vote for 24 hours. But there is 
something rather ridiculous about a Government failing to 
get a vote on its own motion, and the seconds by which Sir 
David was judged to have talked past ten o'clock, the hour 
for the ending of debate, must therefore tend to impair the 
Government’s control of the House of Commons. In 
fairness it should be said that the Government and its 
supporters hotly contended that Sir David had in fact sat 
down in time. Even if someone is still speaking at ten 
o'clock, the day can still be saved by moving the closure. 
This has been done by the Chief Whip with great prompt- 
ness in the past and he was sitting ready on this occasion. 
That he remained silent suggested that he thought Sir 
David had just scraped home. However, experienced Parlia- 
mentarians should know the dangers of running things so 
fine. ; 

The final scenes of uproar obscured what happened in the 
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debate itself but Sir David’s closing words, while coa- 
ciliatory in tone, in fact left the position virtually unchanged. 
Mr Morrison had suggested round-table talks, aimed at 4 
compromise scheme acceptable to both sides ; but since 
Mr Morrison was himself prepared to yield little ground in 
the rest of his speech, the Government could scarcely be 
blamed for regarding his proposal as a delaying move and 
little else. Certainly there is tactical sense in an Opposition 
attempt to delay commercial television ; there are grounds 
for believing that it will be more popular in operation than 
in prospect. But for the same reason the Government, 
once committed, is anxious to press forward. Sir David 
made it clear that while Ministers will consider all practical 
suggestions, they will go ahead with drafting the necessary 
legislation and this will embody two essential principles on 
which the Government will not yield—breaking of the 
BBC’s monopoly and the raising of some revenue by adver- 
tising. This was, however, the point reached at the end of 
the House of Lords debate when Lord Salisbury promised 
to consider the Archbishop of Canterbury’s proposals. The 
Government may yet agree to the obvious compromise of 
allowing the new corporation some licence revenue. It need 
be in no hurry to make its concessions, since there will be 
plenty of opportunity not merely while the Bill is being 
drafted, but even more while it is passing through 
Parliament. 


fhreats Between Friends 


rR Dut_Les and M. Bidault came dangerously near to 
M rhetoric in some of the. thrusts that they exchanged 
during the Paris meeting of the Atlantic Council. The one 
spoke of the “ agonising reappraisal of the situation” that 
would be forced on his government if France did not accept 
the European Defence Community ; the other spoke of the 
danger of nations reverting to old-fashioned national defence 
and bilateral alliance if the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion were not strengthened as a further guarantee of France 
against Germany. Do they really believe that either govern- 
ment can disentangle itself from the costly, interlocking 
system of airfields, bases, pipe-lines, communications and 
integrated staffs that have been built up at such vast expense 
during the last five years ? That is the argument of interest. 
And do they really contemplate, as their hints seem to 
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suggest, abandoning treaties solemnly signed and ratified ? 
That is the argument of honour. Such cavalier treatment 
of mutual obligations, if that is what is implied, is deplor- 
able. 


It was always to be expected that the integration of 
Europe would not take place without a threat from outside. 
For a time Moscow provided the stimulus ; now the United 
States seems to be competing for the role. It is difficult 
to avoid expressing impatience with the hesitant and 
dilatory way that the French have treated their own 
European policy ; but it is most unwise to express it in 
the form-of threats. It exposes the threatened government 
to the taunts of pseudo-patriots, jealous rivals, and those 
whose minds are charged from the currents of anti-American 
feeling. 

For the first time the French public is seriously 
debating the detailed case for and against the defence com- 
munity, an experiment momentous for their nation in 
every respect. They need assistance in the argument rather 
than whips to their emotions. What Mr Dulles could and 
should say publicly is that it is no more the desire of the 
United States than of France that Germany should become 
dangerously dominant in Europe, either through uncon- 
trolled military revival or through attempts to change its 
eastern frontier by force. Dr Adenauer could hardly be 
mortally offended, for he has himself publicly and frequently 
insisted on both points. 


The French Presidency 


T the time of going to press it is not known yet who 
A will succeed M. Auriol as the sixteenth president of the 
French Republic. Never before on the eve of the polls has 
the race been so open and such a number of candidates 
still left in the field. A cynic might observe that all the stir 
created in France by the election is much ado about little. 
Indeed, the vote will provide few indications of the balance 
of parliamentary forces on the basic issues of home and 
foreign policy. So many side issues must affect the electors’ 
choice, and the frontier separating many of the candi- 
dates is so thin, that it becomes impossible to disentangle 
a coherent policy from the temporary alignments of close 
to a thousand deputies and senators. With the withdrawal 
of M. Herriot the attitude of the various parties and groups 


towards EDC is unlikely to have had a decisive influence 
on the vote. 


And yet this week’s decision in Versailles is an important 
event in the history of the Fourth Republic. The event will 
be decisive if only for the fact that the period of calculation, 
lobbying, pulling of: punches and purposeful evasiveness 
with the presidential election in mind will be over. Public 
figures will no longer have to watch every move for fear 
of losing presidential votes. This should be at least one 
step toward the clarification of the French political scene. 
No spectacular surprise, however, is to be expected in the 


selection of a new government, which must take place within 
a month. 


What is more, the French president need not be a 
mere puppet and his powers may well go beyond the con- 
stitutional provisions. Clemenceau’s resentful advice to 
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“choose the stupidest” alluded to the permanent fear of 
the parliamentarians that a seat at the Elysée may evoke 
Napoleonic dreams. Hence the prerogatives of the presi- 
dent have always been limited and have been curtailed stil! 
further by the constitution of the Fourth Republic. Yer, 
apart from his ceremonial functions, the president chooses 
candidates for the premiership, presides at meetings of the 
Council of Ministers and alone keeps the minutes of the 
proceedings. At these meetings he is the permanent host to 
usually ephemeral premiers, and this is not without psycho- 
logical importance. When French deputies vote for 
government they can change their mind on the morrow, 
but by this week’s choice they will be bound for the nex: 
seven years. 


Beria Into the Dock 


HE nightmarish Moscow trick has worked again. Six 

months after his downfall, the once all-powerful 
security chief and triumvir of the post-Stalinist regime. 
Lavrenti Beria, is broken and can now be put into the 
dock. The statement of the State Prosecutor’s office 
announcing this—an act of accusation in miniature—repeats 
the charges made in July. Beria and his “ fellow plotters ” 
were trying to put the ministry of the interior (MVD) 
above party and state; as agents of foreign imperialism 
they were aiming at restoring capitalism in the Soviet 
Union. Some of the charges recall in their absurdity the 
notorious purges of the thirties. Beria apparently started 
his treacherous activity in 1919 at the age of twenty as a 
British agent in Baku. Thus one of the pillars of the 
Stalinist regime is now said to have been in foreign pay 
from start to finish. 

Malenkov has managed to present the forthcoming 
exhibition as a “ policemen’s trial.” The six men whe 
will sit with Beria in the dock have all been prominent in 
the security services, and can therefore hardly count on 
public sympathy. Beria’s role in the hundred days of 
“liberalisation” after Stalin’s death is distorted. It is 
merely said that he then took his mask off and started 
replacing trusted servants of the state by his fellow plotters. 
Was Ryumin, who as head of the investigation branch 
extracted faked confessions from the Jewish “ doctor- 
prisoners,” among these trusted servants ? It would seem 
so, since he was removed by Beria, and L. E. Vlodzimirsky, 
who is now among the accused, may well have inherited 
his post. Those who stood behind the vigilance campaign 
before Stalin’s death are now hitting back. The trial, which 
should start in a few days’ time, may reveal how complete 
is their victory. 

Will it be merely a curtain raiser, the first act in a 
ghastly tragedy ? Will Stalin be presented as a dupe or a 
victim ? How will Malenkov’s collaboration with Beria 
be camouflaged ? It may be easy to murder Beria amid 
general applause, but it will be more difficult to reverse 
the “ liberalising ” trend begun after Stalin’s death, when 
Beria was still in power. Those who conduct the trial may 
well ponder over Macbeth’s words: 


... the times have been 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now, they rise again. ... 
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Victory for Partnership 


HE first results of the elections to the Federal Assembly 
a of Rhodesia and Nyasaland came at an opportune 
moment for the British Government. A victory for the 
Confederates, with their avowed aims of substituting segre- 
gation for partnership in contravention of the federal con- 
stitution, would be bound to have raised one more African 
problem for Mr Lyttelton and Lord Swinton. Instead, 
Mr Lyttelton was able to reply to Labour’s motion of 
censure on Wednesday in the comfortable knowledge that 
the party favouring partnership between the races had won 
a decisive victory. 

The full results were not known at the time of going 
to press. But members of Sir Godfrey Huggins’s Federal 
party had won most of the 26 seats filled by direct election 
on a common roll franchise (the electoral procedure was 
described in an article on page 824 of The Economist last 
week). The Confederate party’s mani strength was supposed 
to be in the Northern Rhodesian copperbelt, where there has 
been a considerable influx of Afrikaners in the last few 
years. But in fact the Federal candidates, including Sir 
Roy Welensky, deputy Prime Minister of the Federation, 
won easy victories. The most interesting result, however, 
was at Lusaka, the capital of Northern Rhodesia. In a 
three-cornered contest, Dr Alexander Scott, a Progressive 
Liberal Independent, was returned. He is founder and 
leader of the Progressive party, whose racial policy is 
uncompromisingly liberal. Although the party did not 
put up any other candidates, in order not to split the vote 
against the Confederates, Dr Scott’s own victory is as 
heartening as it may be significant. 

Of the African candidates, elected indirectly by the 
African representative councils, the two returned for 
Nyasaland are members of the Nyasaland African Congress, 
a nationalist political organisation. One of the two seats 
for Africans from Northern Rhodesia, where the same pro- 
cedure applies, will be filled by Mr Yamba, who has been 
in the territorial legislature for three years. One of the 
Africans returned for Southern Rhodesia (mainly by a 
European vote) belongs to the Federal party ; but it will 
be interesting to see whether the Africans from Southern 
Rhodesia will in fact line up with the Africans from the 
two northern territories in the Assembly. It will be a great 
pity if they do, for the principle of partnership will be 
greatly strengthened if the Federal Assembly can be divided 
on lines of party, instead of racial, allegiance. 


Farmers’ Friends 


INISTERS and ex-Ministers have lately been striking 
M familiar attitudes towards British agriculture, though 
not without some rumbles of dissent back-stage. Mr Tom 
Williams has used a party political broadcast to commit the 
Labour party more firmly than ever to a policy that some 
of its acuter members believe to be politically bankrupt, as 
well as economically unwise. After some dissension, Labour 
supported the increase in horticultural tariffs; in his 
broadcast Mr Williams stated that the first necessity was to 
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win back the lost “ confidence ” of producers, which could 
only be done by giving them a permanent promise of 
guaranteed fixed prices and by retaining some state contro] 
of marketing and distribution. 

In other words, Mr Williams wants to make policies he 
pursued while in office permanent. He thinks that an 
enormous change in world conditions ought to make no 
difference, and wishes to insulate British agriculture com- 
pletely from the impact of falling world prices. Apparenily 
he would support this policy by restricting imports, by 
increasing food subsidies, and presumably (when the cost 
of the subsidies became prohibitive) by a return to rationing 


dime 


This is a permanent prescription for dear food and scarce 
food. The mystery is how it gets the support of a party 
consisting almost exclusively of urban consumers. 

Conservative Ministers are not quite so simple-minded. 
Whereas Mr Williams did not even mention the needs of the 
housewife, Sir Thomas Dugdale in his broadcast could at 
least assure her that she would soon have plenty of food 
to choose from in the shops. But he could not promise 
her that the food would be reasonably cheap, any more than 
Mr R. A. Butler, when he spoke on agriculture last week, 
could give any assurance that the taxpayer’s large bill for 
the support of agriculture will be reduced. Both Ministers 
were emphatic that agriculture must be supported, but once 
again they did not indicate the conditions or the limits that 
should be set to this support. 


Protectionist Assumption 


rT. House of Commons last week debated the Order 
increasing import duties on fruit and vegetables in an 
atmosphere of sweet reasonableness and inter-party amity. 
The irrepressible voice of Sir Waldron Smithers spoke up 
for free trade and cheap food ; otherwise, differences of 
emphasis and approach hardly flawed the surface of a virtual 
unanimity. In part, this reflects the generally accepted view 
that Britain must, even at a fairly heavy price, be more self 
sufficient in food production than comparative internationa! 
costs would dictate. This is reasonable enough. What is 
disheartening is the list of unspoken assumptions that serve 
as justification for any and every piece of internationa! 
barrier-building. 

The debate showed, for example, the assumption that 
“the ” industry—horticultural or other—is a homogenous 
concern each of whose components is equally efficient, 
equally vulnerable to price fluctuations, and equally sacro- 
sanct; the notion that a fringe of marginal producers might 
be “driven out of business ” (i.e., induced to turn to some 
other job) without simultaneous ruin for producers in 
general is apparently too abstruse and academic to be ever 
entertained, let alone given weight. There is the assumption 
that swings, roundabouts, cockshies and dodgems must one 
and all, as of right, be made paying propositions ; there is 
the parallel assumption that no one should be expected, 
when calculating the prospects of an enterprise, to take onc 
year with another and allow for ups and downs. 

It can be argued, indeed, that market gardeners are 
relatively ill equipped for switching from swings to round- 
abouts and particularly vulnerable to ups and downs, and 
that this peculiarity calls for a tempering of economic winds. 
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It can be argued, too, that while these winds can be tempered 

otherwise than by international trade barriers, tariffs are 

an immediately applicable and familiar device on which it 

take time—and a considerable education of public 

iion—to improve. No such sophistication, however, 

oeared in last week’s debate. “The ” industry must have 

ir price ; “the” industry must be safeguarded against 

unfair climatic advantages of France and Italy ; the 

-e which would keep “the” industry in the style to which 

; accustomed is the price which the consumer must pay. 

h was the all-party premise, and it leaves the prospects 
economic rationality dis:ressingly dim. 


Palsy at Panmun jom 


-youE preliminary discussions which, it is still hoped, will 
make possible a Korean peace conference, have been 
vroken off. At one point during the seven weeks of 
talk it seemed that progress was being made ; the United 
Nations side showed its readiness to give way on the Com- 
munist, demand that neutral Asian members, as well as 
Soviet representatives, should attend the peace conference. 
But no corresponding concession was made by the Chinese 
ind Korean Communists. Mr Dean’s long list of acceptable 
ites for the conference, ranging from Geneva and Stock- 
holm to Honolulu, Lisbon and Rio de Janeiro, has been 
met by stubborn reiteration of the proposal that the con- 
ference should be in Panmunjom itself. This scarcely 
iggests that the Communists are eager for the conference 
to meet at all; nothing could be more unappetising than 
the prospect of negotiating through the winter months in 
this bleak no man’s land, under the guns of two armies. 
Even less promising is the Communists’ insistence that 
the Russians must attend with full neutral status, so that 
they would not be bound by the conference’s agreed 
decisions. The idea that the Soviet Union was an innocent 
neutral in the Korean war is one that Mr Dean may be 
forgiven for refusing to stomach. The North Korean 
‘pokesmen who have maintained this fiction throughout 
the talks ought surely to be asked if they are questioning 
the veracity of their own master, Marshal. Kim Il Sung ; 
for Kim, in a fulsome message of gratitude to Malenkov, 
has declared that the “tremendous assistance and material 
aid given by the Soviet people” during the Korean war 
“were decisive elements in securing victory.” 


Tourists on the Oder-Neisse 


"THE recent visit by a group of French parliamentarians, 

led by M. Daladier, to Poland, shows how far some 
Frenchmen are prepared to go in their opposition to 
German rearmament. M. Daladier himself has been for 
some time a notorious advocate of a revived link with the 
east in order to hold down a resurgent Germany. M. Sous- 
telle, who is chairman of the Gaullist parliamentary party 
(URAS), allegedly went, as did his fellow travellers, in a 
private capacity ; but his journey certainly docs not run 
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counter to the trend of thinking displayed by General de 
Gaulle at his last press conference. The remainder of the 
group came from a variety of opposition parties ; it was 
united only by its strong opposition té the European 
Defence Community. 

It is not cleat whether the original initiative for the visit 
came from the French or the Polish side. Nor is it plain 
what precisely the French party hoped to get out of its 
jaunt. What is clear, however, is that the visit fits in extra- 
ordinarily well with the present Soviet attempt to persuade 
Western Europe to get rid of the “ American imperialists ” 
and to draw together in a European security system directed 
against Germany and under Soviet patronage. It allows the 
Polish press to draw the satisfactory conclusion that more 
and more people in the West are coming to realise that the 
only certain guarantee of their independence and security 
lies “in the traditional great alliance of nations which 
defeated the German imperialists in the last war.” 

Ostensibly the visitors were to examine the Oder-Neisse 
frontier. This is certainly a subject the close study of 
which cannot be left on one side indefinitely. But M. 
Daladier and his friends have chosen the worst possible 
means of bringing it into the limelight. They have inflamed 
German fears that France intends to do a deal with Soviet 
Russia at Germany’s expense ; and they have aggravated 
French fears that if France were joined with Germany in 
the EDC it would eventually be dragged after its stronger 
partner in a new Drang nach Osten. This egregious piece 
of mischief-making would have appeared slightly less objec- 
tionable had the party brought back information about East 
German rearmament, which began over four years ago. 


The Eeonomist Diary 
Areference book: for the desk 


For the man who seems to have everything he 
could want, The Economist Diary is the ideal 
present. The appointments and memoranda section 
is designed to meet the needs of the busy man and 
in addition there are 72 pages of facts and figures, 
which together form a complete reference book. 


The reference material covers a wide range of 
subjects, elections, national income, 
banking, taxation, crime, manpower, commodities, 
and a special section giving the basic facts on 47 


including 


principal countries in the world. 


The volume is bound in red leather and measures 
10 in. by 8 in. Price (U.K. only): 41/- including 
postage and purchase tax. Overseas prices vary 
widely ; a schedule will be sent on request. Full 
details of The Economist Diary are given in an 
illustrated pamphlet available from : 


Diary Department, The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, Lendon, S.W.1 
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Landlords and Tenants Again 


HE Government’s Landlord and Tenant Bill, now read 
7 a first time, is designed to be permanent. That of 
itself is a welcome change from the serieS of temporary 
measures that it will replace. The first part of a substantial 
Bill deals with residential property held on long lease, the 
second with business tenancies, the third with compensa- 
tion for improvements made by a tenant and the fourth 
will make a number of minor but useful changes in the 
general law affecting landlord and tenant. The first two 
parts are the more controversial. 

Broadly, the first part is intended to give the leaseholder 
in personal occupation the same protection as other tenants 
enjoy by virtue of the Rent Acts, but only on condition 
that he will thereafter pay a fair rent for the property 
(to be settled by the county court in case of disagreement), 
based on present-day values. The outcry against dis- 
possession at the end of a long lease began in the days 
of the Labour Government. The answer was to pass a 
temporary, standstill Act that in effect gave the tenant in 
occupation the right to stay on while the Government made 
up its mind on a policy. The present Government will 
allow him to stay, but removes the anomaly of requiring 
the landlord to make a gift of an extended tenancy at the 
old ground rent. The Bill also deals with repairs and the 
recovery of their cost from the tenant if he is liable under 
the covenants in the original lease. 

Part II of the Bill extends in two ways the principle of 
the Landlord and Tenant Act of 1927, that a tenant of 
business premises should have certain rights to demand an 
extension of his lease. It will remove some of the for- 
malities that have in the past defeated many claims by 
tenants, and it puts premises used for professional purposes 
into the same category as business tenancies. Likewise, it 
makes an extension of tenancy conditional on the payment 
of a fair rent. The Bill is likely to be amended in detail 
in committee, but its outline should win the support of all 
who do not think the private landlord a social criminal ; 
it nevertheless mangles again the shreds of any belief that 


the owner of property is entitled to do what he likes with 
his own. 


The LCC Converted 


toe London County Council seems to have been converted 
wholeheartedly to a policy of dispersing population and 
industry from London. The difficulties and complexities 
that beset this policy, despite its official endorsement, have 
long been apparent. They explain if they do not justify the 
LCC’s attempts to go on building more satellite towns in 
and around the green belt—a programme which has been 
decisively vetoed by successive planning Ministers. The 
LCC also offered at one time to build a neighbourhood 
unit in each of the new towns—an offer that the Govern- 
ment department, perhaps unfortunately, rejected. 
Frustrated in these attempts, the LCC is now working 
hard to bring about a large-scale, long-distance transfer of 
its surplus population through the machinery provided by 
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the Town Development Act. Mr Reginald Stamp, th: 
chairman of its housing committee, told a recent mecting 
of the Town and Country Planning Association thar 
“ overspill ” schemes are being discussed with no fewer than 
60 local authorities, within a radius of 100 miles of London : 
agreement has been reached in principle with eight of them. 
The financial basis is that the LCC will pay the statutory 
rate subsidy for 10 years only on houses provided for 
Londoners. The receiving local authorities will also qualify 
for special Exchequer aid toward the provision of ancillary 
services. In several cases the LCC hopes to carry out the 
new development itself ; three major projects of this kind 
would between them provide homes for 93,000 people. It 
would thus be building the equivalent of two or three new 
towns, as well as minor projects, but the programme is we!! 
within the capacity of its housing machine. 

None of these proposals has yet been approved, and some 
are highly tentative, but in total they represent a bold 
onslaught on the problems of metropolitan congestion. 
Most of the towns to be expanded are too distant to run 
the risk of becoming mere “ dormitories” for London 
workers. Indeed Mr Stamp emphasised that the offer of a 
house in an expanded town would be synchronised with 
(and conditional on) the offer of a local job. Many of the 
expanding towns want new industry and have a reasonable 
chance of getting it. But it is much more doubtful whether 
employment in London will be correspondingly reduced, 
and the success of the scheme would depend on that. 


The Old Soldiers’ Lot 


HE three-hundred-and-fifty elderly service officers who 
T were pensioned off under special regulations in 1919, 
and still survive, can have derived cold comfort from the 
Paymaster-General’s statement in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday. Lord Selkirk committed the Government no 
further than to promise to give their case for bigger pen- 
sions “high priority” (whatever that means) at some 
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asbestos 


Only an inhabitant of the lower regions could possibly have any use for an Asbestos Cat. But if our export 
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Asbestos may solve some problem that’s proving a bit of a headache in your branch of industry. If you 


think so, consult the people who know best about Asbestos 


¥ 3 THE CAPE ASBESTOS CO. LTD., 114-116 Park St., London, W.1. 
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Only a few of these 6,750,000 are in classes A and B... 


... yet their total income exceeds 
£1,000,000,000 a year! Armed with this 
enormous spending power they are in the 
market for cash purchase of every c¢ mnceivable 
kind of household commodity and service. 


Who are they ? They are the men, women 
and children who make up the DAILY 
HERALD reader-market . . . people who, 
in the main, are better off than pre-war 
(despite increased cost of living) . . . many 
of whom have two or more wage-carners per 
family. 





DAILY HERALD 


Advertisers who wish to cover this huge 
market can only do so through the columns 
of the DAILY HERALD for 53% of ts 
readers see no other national daily newspaper. 


Copies of QUANTUPLICATION—a_ media 
planner’s guide to the better use of the DAILY 
HERALD—and copies of the first seven of a 
new series of Commodity Reports on “ The 
Buying Habits and Purchasing Power of DAILY 
HERALD Readers”—Boot and Shoe Cleaners, 
Pet Foods, Footwear, Buying by Mail, Outerwear, 
Holidays, Bicycles and Accessories—will be sent 
on application. Other reports in this series will deal 
with Razor Blades, Shaving Soap, and Dentifrice. 


E. H. HULL, Advertisement Director, Acre House, Long Acre, W.C.2 
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Silent Witnesses 


IN DAYS GONE BY, the manufacture of nitro-glycerine was 
controlled by men seated on one-legged stools. It was 
reckoned that, if the strain of unbroken concentration made 
them sleepy, they would fall over and wake up. Modern 
control methods in chemical works present a different 
picture. The acetone plant at I.C.I.’s Billingham works, for 
example, contains nearly a hundred controls, yet it is looked 
after by only two men—constantly on the watch to ensure 
that everything is working smoothly. The main factor in 
bringing about this great change is Instrumentation. Close 
inspection of the acetone plant—typical of I.C.I.’s latest 
practice—reveals packed rows of fine copper pipes—the 
“‘ nerves ”’ of the control system—bending in and out of the 
strange silver shapes of the plant itself, and converging on a 
control room. 

Here, in the “‘ brain ” of the plant, details of levels, flows, 
temperatures and pressures are received by the dials and 
controllers that line the walls from floor to ceiling. In the 
centre are two great desks, and here sit the operators, who 
from time to time press switches and enter readings in a book. 
It is a far cry from the men on the one-legged stools to these 
gleaming panels of silent witnesses. The instrument experts 
who are keeping I.C.I. in the forefront of automatic control 
in chemical plant have their eyes on the future. Already 
they have ushered in the change from recording to controlling 
instruments. But these controllers merely hold the process 
conditions to levels predetermined by the operator. The 
next step is to provide a master control which will itself 
determine how the equipment should operate to give 
maximum output of a product of the desired quality. It is 
this type of control that I1.C.I. chemists and instrument 


experts are now developing, with the full resources of a 
great company behind them. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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“This South African Sherry 
is better than ever! 


Yes, it’s remarkable how they manage to keep on shipping finer and finer 
wine year after year. 


How do they do it? 


Simply by taking infinite care and not trying to hurry the job. These 
lovely South African sherries we are enjoying in this country now are the 
reward of the infinite patience displayed back through the years by those 
Wine Farmers at the Cape. 

You seem to know a great deal about it! 


You remember I went to South Africa last year. I happened to meet 
a man who took me round the wonderful Wineries there where millions 
of gallons were being matured for the British market. 


How long do they mature them? 

The best wines are kept seven years at least before they are shipped. The 
South African Wine Farmers are determined—in spite of the demands from 
all over the world—to hold back and let the good stuff mature properly 
You see their climate and soil are simply ideal for wine-growing, but it 's 
necessary not only to produce lovely wine but, if you establish a name and 
reputation, to provide for keeping up the quality over the years. 

These South African people certainly keep on improving their wines 
especially their sherry. It’s a credit to them. 

That’s what comes of selecting and maturing and waiting and keeping 0 
doing that, and the longer it gaes on the better the quality becomes. 

I must say this is one of the finest Sherries I’ve ever tasted. 


Well, keep on drinking the best South African Sherries and 
you will find the quality will astonish you.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION . 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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indefinite future date when purse strings need not be 
gripped so tightly. The Government has not yet heard 
the last of this matter; although the Labour Party did 
nothing for these old soldiers when in power, critics on 
both sides of the House of Commons are determined to 
press for a change of heart on what they consider to be a 
clear moral issue. 

The regulations made in 1919 laid down that these 
pensions might rise or fall by not more than 20 per cent, 
iccording to changes in the cost of living. Prices had 
fallen considerably by 1935, but the pensions were not 
allowed to drop all the way down with them ; instead they 
were stabilised in that year at 9} per cent below their 
wriginal level. The officers therefore gained slightly on 
the downward swing, but they lost heavily on the subse- 
quent roundabout of inflation. Since 1935 the cost of 
living has risen by nearly 150 per cent, but the pensions 
have remained constant ; and since the 1935 decision was 
taken unilaterally they now feel justified in complaining. 
They can also claim that the cost of restoring their original 
rights under the regulations of 1919 (about £210,000) is 
paltry by the standards of modern budgeting. The Govern- 
ment’s answer is that this would let loose a snowball of 
other claims ; but only those civil servants, whose pensions 
were also stabilised in 1935, have a case that is strictly 
comparable. It is a fair criticism that the officers would 
have gained their case long ago if they had had a union 
or other pressure group behind them. 


Wandering Scholars 


HERE was a time when students could move about 

Europe from one seat of learning to another almost 
unhindered by barriers of language, ideology or regulations. 
Last week in Paris the Committee of Ministers of the 
Council of Europe did something to restore the student’s 
freedom. Five conventions were signed, of which the most 
important will materially help young people from any of the 
sixteen member states in their search for admission to the 
universities of any of the others. 

In most European countries governments can control the 
policies of their universities in such matters as the qualifica- 
tions needed for admission ; this new agreement commits 
them to accepting international standards. A diploma allow- 
ing a French student to apply for a place at the Sorbonne 
will in future be equally useful in his attempts to enter, 
say, a Dutch or Italian university. The diploma does not, 
of course, guarantee admission, but at least he or she is 
saved from taking some troublesome new examination before 
applying. 

It would be impossible for the British Government to lay 
down the law to universities in this country about what 
qualifications they are or are not to accept. The most that 
could be done at Paris (and an escape clause was specially 
inserted in the convention to meet the case) was to promise 
to pass on the text of the convention to the universities and 
try to persuade them to accept its principles. Though the 
qualifications demanded of British students are now fairly 
uniform, the universities have shown themselves very un- 
willing to promise acceptance of equivalent qualifications 
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from students coming from outside the Commonwealth 
and the United States. In practice exemptions are often 
granted, but foreign students and officials are understandably 
perplexed by this apparent anarchy. In a year’s time the 
treaty powers have to report progress. It is desirable that 
the British universities should by then give proof that they 
really want to make things easier for the wandering scholar, 
who has never shown much skill at finding his way through 
a tangle of regulations. 


German Banks Protest 


SHARP rebuke has been issued jointly by German 
A private banks to the ministries in Bonn which con- 
duct foreign trade negotiations. They warn them not to 
conclude or discuss without the knowledge of the banks 
agreements that involve the long-term financing of exports. 
They point out that in future the banks’ resources must 
not be committed in this way. This protest has been 
occasioned by the recent government agreement with 
Greece, which promised the delivery of DM 200 million 
worth of engineering products from Krupp and other firms 
on eight years’ credit. It confirms the report that appeared 
at the time in The Economist, that no provision seemed 
to have been made for financing the agreement, which— 
apart from technical difficulties—would involve longer credit 
than the Export Credit Company is empowered to grant. 
After the bankers’ démarche, it is not clear whether the pact 
with Greece can be regarded as finally valid. 

Any Schadenfreude in London over this hitch would be 
out of place. If the Germans had been ready to risk money 
in helping Greek development, it would have been all to 
the common good. On the other hand, if they find the risk 
too great, it is reassuring to know that there are important 
steadying elements in Germany which insist on orthodox 
trading methods. Nobody but the Communists would 
benefit if German industry were to land itself one day 
in an economic Stalingrad, because its leaders were too 
anxious to export to under-developed countries, and believed 
that courage and will-power alone were enough for the 
purpose, 
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Middle Eastern 
Alternatives 


Sin—Mr J. Enoch Powell, in his letter 
published in your issue of December 
j2th, has tried to argue about the com- 
petence of the United Nations, with 
regard to the future request by the 
Egyptian Government to exercise Egypt's 
right, under the 1936 Treaty, to appeal 
in 1956 to the United Nations against 
the presence of British troops in Egypt. 

I am not going to discuss whether the 
United Nations is a continuation of the 
League of Nations—such a discussion 
being bevond the limits of this letter— 
but may I just remind him of Article 
XXiXIII of the United Nations Charter, 
which states that the parties to any 
dispute, the continuation of which is 
likély to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security, shall, 
first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, 
inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, judicial settlement, resort to 
regional agencies, or arrangements, or 
other peaceful means of their own choice. 


I would also draw his attention to 
Article XXXVII, which states that 


should the parties to a dispute of the 
nature referred to in Article XXXIII 
fail to settle it by the means indicated in 
that article, they should refer it to the 
Security Council. 


May I add that it is highly improbable 
that Great Britain would _ seriously 
dispute the ability of the Egyptian Army 
io ensure by its forces alone the liberty 
and security of navigation of the Canal, 


for several reasons, amongst which 
suffice it to mention: 
1. That Great Britain had already 


agreed in 1946, during the Sidky-Bevin 
negotiations, to evacuate all her naval, 
military and air forces from Egyptian 
territory by September 1, 1949; which 
meant that the British Government 
admitted the ability of the Egyptian 
Army to ensure the entire security of 
navigation of the Canal: that is, to dis- 
charge the task for which the British 
forces were allowed, under the terms of 
Article VIII of the Treaty of 1936, to be 
stationed in the Canal Zone. 


2. That the issue would be fought not 
only under the terms of the 1936 Treaty, 
but also under the terms of the Treaty 
of Constantinople of 1888, whose pro- 
visions are not at all favourable to the 
British having a military base in the 
vicinity of the Canal. ° 


3. That in 1936 the British Govern- 
ment agreed to retain only 10,400 troops 
to defend the Canal. This number could 





easily be replaced by a far greater 
Egyptian force. - 

As regards Mr Powell’s assertion that 
the new Treaty between Britain and 
Egypt “must” provide for an alliance, I 
would simply point out to him that if 
friendship will prevail in Anglo-Egypuan 
relations, it could never be based on a 
“ must.”—Yours faithfully, 

A. E. Aspe, MaGip 
Egyptian Embassy, W.1 


A Bullish Bulletin 


Stir—The note in your issue of December 
sth fails to examine the facts as carefully 
as consistency with your own criticisms 
would require. 

1. You state that, in discussing British 
and West German compétition in the 
Middle East, the latest ECE Economic 
Bulletin for Europe does not mention 
political factors. Our first sentence on 


this subject explicitly refers to “ political 
factors working in favour of West 
Germany and. against the United 


Kingdom in some countries.” 

2. You say that (except in Persia and 
Egypt) West Germany has made “ only 
marginal inroads . . . in Britain’s markets 
in most countries” of the Middle East. 
We did not suggest anything more, 
though you reported on September roth 
that German exports to these countries 
showed a “ substantial increase.” At the 
same time, British exports fell, especially 
to Egypt but also to other countries of 
the area except Iraq. Regarding that 
country, you state that “ West Germany 
has actually lost ground since 1952:” 
You must have looked at the wrong 
figures in our table: while West German 
imports fell slightly, its exports to Iraq 
rose from the first half of 1952 to the 
first half of 1953 and, in the third quarter, 
were 2.7 times as great as a year ago. 


3. You accuse our Bulletin of “ irrele- 
vantly coupling ” the foregoing develop- 
ments and East-West trade. These 
topics were discussed quite separately, 
and no attempt was made to establish 
any connection between them. 


4. You state that we no longer 
emphasise the price factor as an obstacle 
to East-West trade. Let me refer you 
to the long special article on East-West 
trade in our penultimate issue. 

5- You question the suggestion that, 
following the trade agreements recently 
concluded with the USSR by several 
western European countries, they may be 
able to make “substantial savings in 
dollar imports.” While our analyses 
have never led us to think that increased 
East-West trade could solve the dollar 
problem, I am surprised by your doubt 


Soviet zone. 
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that it could make a 
contribution. 


significan: 


6. You allege that one of our table: 
conveys the impression that Rumania 
had fulfilled its housing plan to the extent 
of 97 per cent, whereas it has so fa: 
averaged only 62-per cent during the firs: 
three years of its five-year plan ending 
in 1955. The latter statement is correc: 
(except that it should have referred 1 
the first two years, since 1953 results ar 
not yet known) and emerges unequivoc 
ally from the very table you criticise 
That table, covering three eastern Euro- 
pean countries,. clearly distinguishe: 
between their original five-year pla: 
targets, the much lower results so fa: 
achieved, and the far higher goals now 
set in the annual plans for 1953 and late: 
years. It is not a “heinous sin” bur 
surely a matter of general interest to sum 
up past and planned figures (clear, 
identified as such) and to see that, even 
if the new targets are hit, the volume o/ 
housing construction achieved in all thre: 
countries will still be below thai 
envisaged when the long-term plans wer« 
drawn up—as much as one-third less in 
Czechoslovakia and two-fifths less in 
Hungary, the two countries which you 
did not mention. I cannot share your 
fear that our table would confuse the 
“ordinary reader,” though he would b« 
misled by your comments on it. 


7. You say we have no basis for stating 
that “considerable numbers of farmers 
who had left for western Germany have 
now returned to their farms” in the 
It was, I should think, clear 
enough from the context that the state- 
ment (preceded by “it was reported” 
was based on East German sources. You 
aré, of course, free to think that our 
wording, vague though it was, may imp) 
an overstatement of the actual movement 
or to doubt that it has occurred at al! 
In that event, my own judgment, based 
on evidence available to us, would have 
to differ from yours.—Yours faithfully, 

Har B. Lary 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
Geneva 


[On Mr Lary’s first point, we acknow- 
ledge that the phrase he quotes does invali- 
date our word “ mentioned.” ‘We should 
have said that the political factors which 
dominate British trade with Egypt and 
Persia received no more than a passing 
mention in the Bulletin. 


As for the other points, it would take a 
great deal of space to deal with Mr Lary’s 
contentions in full, but the general point :: 
that in our view the ECE Bulletin 1s more 
optimistic about the prospects of East-West 
trade than the facts warrant or than the cau- 
tipn proper to an official organ when dealing 
with controversial matters should have per- 
mitted. But (since the question has been 
raised elsewhere) we would add that we do 
not in any way impugn the honesty of the 
secretariat of the ECE or doubt their good 
faith ; nor do we think they can properly 
be accused of a pro-Soviet bias. ECE has 


a natural interest in East-West trade, for 
this is now almost the only field of 
endeavour where it has no competitors. We 
intended to suggest that, in their latest 
bulletin, the authors had allowed their 
enthusiasm to run away with them—but 
ne more than that.—Ep!Tor.]} 
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Scandinavian Neutrality 


se—The tendency towards a united 
;candinavia has made itself felt since the 
Middle Ages. Since about 1850 this 
‘endency has again come to the front in 
sent movements, chiefly with cultural 
it sometimes also with political objects. 
\n important political object was reached 
the creation about a year ago of the 
Northern Council. The attempt at 
reating in 1948 a Scandinavian league 
{ neutrality was wrecked mainly on 
Jorwegian scepticism, and this was a 
‘reat: disappointment to many people in 
ese countries. As things have 
‘eveloped in Europe in the last year, I am 
mnvinced that the time has now come 

a change. In order to reach a peace 
heme in Europe, I think the western 
ywers, in return for the neutralising 
Eastern Germany, should offer the 
issians a neutralising of Denmark and 
Norway, as these two countries might 
‘unter a Scandinavian alliance. 

\s emphasised by Sir Winston 
hurchill on November 3rd, there are 
itany signs of the Russians wishing to 
fevote their energies to the economic 
uilding up of Russia itself, and conse- 
guently they must be. interested in a 
peace plan and in a relief of the present 
tension. For the western powers it 
vould not be an essential military regres- 
sion if; Denmark and Norway left Nato 
ind entered a properly armed Scandin- 
ivian league of neutrality. To Denmark 
ind Norway it would not mean any 
decrease of their security, but it would 
mean that the Scandinavian peoples 
would at long last be able, without 
hindrances, to develop their community 
ind use their chance of obtaining real 
independent, political, and cultural 
importance in the world. I believe that 
if is an intuitive feeling of these possi- 
bilities that makes the Danish population 
hesitate before further integration into 
the Atlantic Pact.—Yours faithfully, 

Per CHRISTENSEN 


+ 


Uppsala, Sweden 


Scientists and 
Mathematicians 


Sir—I write to point out certain 
erroneous implications in your article 
last week. A little reflection will, I am 
sure, convince you that it would be quite 
impossible for the universities to 
swallow, permanently, 45 per cent of 
their own honours graduates in the 
faculty of science ; such an intake would 
more than double the science faculty 
staff in two years. The majority of this 
group of 45 per cent re-emerge two or 
three years later, usually complete with 
a PhD, and proceed to. industry. The 
main recruitment to industry, in 
chemistry at least, is now certainly at 
the PhD level. 

Even in recent years of university 
expansion, I doubt whether as many as 
5 per cent of the honours graduates in 
science have remained permanently 


within the universitiés; and in more 
stable conditions the percentage will be 
Those who proceed to 


even smaller. 


research are certainly lost to school 
teaching ; but their normal destination 
is industry and non-university research, 
which thus appear to secure, within a few 
years of graduation, some 70 out of every 
100 horours science graduates. The 
schools could secure only a small increase 
of highly qualified science teachers at the 
expense of the universities: in this 
respect I find your article somewhat mis- 
leading, and the problem even more 
serious than you suppose.—Yours faith- 
fully, ALEX. H. LAMBERTON 
The University, Sheffield 


[Mr Lamberton’s complaint is against the 
Advisory Council’s statistics, not iZaInst our 
article, in which the universities’ and 
industry were throughout treated as the 
joint, not the several, competitors of the 
schools .— -EDITOR. } 


Colonial Bogeyman 


Sir—The American Negroes, appro- 
priately enough, have a song which runs, 
“It ain’t-what you do it’s the way that 
you do it.... That’s what gets results.” 
No one would deny the importance of 
decisiveness in any Minister of the 
Crown, but obviously in Britain’s rela- 
tions with non-British peoples, whether 
inside or outside the Commonwealth, 
the personal element and the way that 
we do it will count far more than in the 
domestic affairs of our own compara- 
tively homogeneous society. If affairs 
in Trieste, for example, go wrong, wé 
can be sure that at least our Foreign 
Secretary's personal qualities have not 
helped to aggravate the situation. Are 
we not entitled to feel the same con- 
fidence in our Colonial Secretaries, of 
whatever party ?—Yours faithfully, 

London, N.W8 FRANCES BoyD 


Battle for the Savoy 


Sir—The attempt made by an outside 
party to corner the shares of the Savoy 
Hotel has attracted widespread and 
diverse comment. Similar attempts 
became frequent enough in India in 
recent years to lead to legislation which 
now lays down that no change in the 
direction of a company can be made 
without the consent of the appropriate 
government authority, who will not 
allow the old directors to be thrown out 
unless the person demanding the change 
is able to demonstrate gross mismanage- 
ment or neglect of shareholders’ interests. 


I venture no opinion as to the merits 
of the Indian law but merely draw atten- 
tion to its existence for information.— 
Yours faithfully, 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 
Hopeman, Moray 


* 


Sir—I would question Mr Kinnear’s 
diagnosis of the cause of recent take- 
over bids in your issue of December §th. 

Is not the reason for these bids that 
present low distributions to shareholders 
have, in many cases, had an adverse effect 
on Stock Exchange values? Specula- 
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tors are thus able to make seemingly fair 
offers for shares which have been artifi- 
cially depressed as a result of past 
inadequate dividends. Surely another 
cas¢ of “too little and too late”! The 
answer to these bids lies in a more 
courageous dividend policy on the part 
of directors. 

It is still a recognised accounting 
principle that a balance sheet ts an 
historical document and does not purport 
to show the present value of fixed assets, 
but if revaluation is attempted it must 
be repeated each year if it is to be con- 
sistent. Already the LCI. valuation is 
out of date (being, in fact, carried out in 
1950 and not 1952 as stated by your 
correspondent) and fails to show either 
the current value or historical cost. 

If a company (very commendably) 
wishes to give shareholders details of 
thé approximate current value of fixed 
assets the value adopted for insurance 
purposes could be stated as a note to the 
accounts.—Yours faithfully, 

D. F. Gocu 
London, N.W.3 


More Smoking 


Smr—lIt is not so hard as your Note 
suggests to show that higher food prices 
have brought hardship to many people. 
Malnutrition is not made into a myth 
by a chart showing that total consump- 
tion of food has declined by less than 
4 per cent while prices have risen 3 per 
cent. 

It is quite obvious that the poorer 
families both spend a higher proportion 
of their incomes on food and that the 
range of food they buy is narrower than 
for other sections of the community. 
Secondly, it is a demonstrable fact that 
the prices of staple foodstuffs have risen 
by a far greater amount than those of 
other types: indeed a fall in prices of 
what are widely regarded as luxury foods 
has been reflected in the comparatively 
small movement of the food index as a 
whole. 

Thus, since the population is not a 
homogeneous whole, it follows that the 
poorest sections have felt the rise in food 
prices to a much greater extent than 
others: railwaymen’s wives will not be 
convinced by your “ proof” to the con- 
trary. The fallacious nature of your 
reasoning is further shown by the state- 
ment that “while a little less beer was 
drunk . . . the money saved there went 
on more wines and spirits.” This clearly 
suggests that you regard beer- and wine- 
drinkers as being the same people. What 
evidence is there for this assumption ? 
—Yours faithfully, PecGy Coie 
London, W.11 


{Food prices in October were only 1 per 
cent higher than at the beginning of the 
year, according to the official index—which 
relates to working class expenditure and in- 
cludes few luxury foods. Without statistical 
evidence it may perhaps be assumed thar 
beer drinkers sometimes like a drop of gin. 
And what answer is there to the argument 
that if people can spend so much en 
tobacco they can afford to buy enough 
food ?——Eprror.] 
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Born to be Scarce 


THE DOLLAR. 
By Roy Harrod. 
Macmillan. 156 pages. 9s. 6d. 


A yes Sir George Watson lectures on 
“ American History, Literature and 
Institutions ” are delivered in alternate 
years by distinguished American and 
English scholars. This year, the lecturer’s 
mantie has fallen on Mr Roy Harrod, 
who chose as his subject the story of the 
dollar from its evolution out of the old 
Spanish pieces of eight in the eighteenth 
century down to the present day, and a 
little beyond it. In the first two lectures, 
Mr Harrod sticks fairly closely to his 
historian’s last ; in the last two he strays, 
with apparent relief, into wider com- 
ments on general international financial 
problems. 


The main task of the internal monetary 
system in the United States in the past 
one hundred and fifty years has been to 
keep out of the way of the country’s 
ebullient industrial expansion. It has 
always been a matter for wonder that 
that system, which has been built up by 
odd officials and bankers who have been 
extraordinarily expert but has been dis- 
torted at almost every turn by elected 
politicians who have been extraordinarily 
ignorant, has been in any fit state to take 
this necessary avoiding action. Mr 
Harrod’s scholarly comments on the 
principal characters involved in the 
dollar’s history intensify this wonder, 
rather than explain it away; it is not 
clear whether this is a reflection on his 
researches, or a reflection on the un- 
importance of monetary theory in an 
expansionary and competitive economy. 
Perhaps, the most valuable feature of the 
purely historical sections of his book is 
his emphasis that the dollar gap is a long- 
standing phenomenon: that 


the big change occurred three quarters 
of a century ago, and that ever since 
the United States has had a surplus on 
visible trade account. What is new in 
the present situation is not this surplus, 
but the disappearance of ways in which 
it has heretofore been met. 


Perhaps the most striking sentence in the 
book, however, occurs fifty years later 
down the chain of history, when the 
analysis has reached the eve of the world 
slump of 1930: 


Expert forecasters continued to minimise 
the scale of readjustment that would be 
needed, and to pin hopes on the powers 
of the Federal Reserve, by making credit 
very easy, to tide the economy over its 
troubles when the readjustment came. 


One of the functions of a good historian 


is to make present-day readers shudder ; 
Mr Harrod here makes a palpable— 
though probably unintentional—hit. 


The history of the dollar in the 
nineteen forties in this book suffers from 
the fact that Mr Harrod has taken an 
active part in the controversies dis- 
cussed; and, like all controversial 
economists, has sometimes been very 
wrong. The sad switch from Keynes’s 
clearing union to Harry Dexter White’s 
stabilisation fund is described with 
admirable fairness ; some day somebody 
is going to say that White’s opposition to 
Keynes’s clearing union set the basis for 
continuing American policy (including 
Republican policy) and a _ continuing 
Russian interest, but the innuendo of 
deliberate intent will be quite unfair. 
While being scrupulously fair to White 
as an economist, however, Mr Harrod is 
also a little too fair to himself. In this 
book the scarce currency clause in the 
IMF’s charter still has to be classed as 
a signally bright idea, in spite of the 
fact that it has failed ; and the devalua- 
tion of sterling to $2.80 in 1949 still has 
to be classed as a signally stupid action, 
in spite of the fact that it has succeeded. 
The consequences of that devaluation are 
discussed without any reference to its 
effect on the overseas sterling area’s 
purchases of dollar imports; this is 
Hamlet without the Prince. 


In the last section of the book Mr 
Harrod.again brings out his current King 
Charles’s head: that the dollar price of 
gold should be doubled. The argument 
here is marshalled with the brilliance 
that Mr Harrod has shown in waging all 
his other controversial campaigns in the 
past fifteen years, both those that can be 
seen in retrospect to have been obviously 
right and those that have proved equally 
obviously wrong. At one stage, in dis- 
cussing the role of a gold reserve in war, 
Mr Harrod excels himself: 


Britain, a comparatively small power, 
and waging war on a much smaller scale 
than would the United States in the 
circumstances envisaged, overspent exter- 
nally some $50 billion in the Second 
World War. Revaluing approximately for 
the change in the purchasing power of 
the dollar since the time when the money 
was spent, this may mean about $90 
billion now. There is only about $22 
billion worth of gold in Fort Knox. 


An Englishman can be excused if he 
does not unreservedly recommend this 
passage to students, but expresses the 
hope that it will be widely read in the 
United States. 
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Chamberlain’s Heir 


MY POLITICAL LIFE. Vol. II. 
and Peace 1914-1929. 

L. S. Amery. 
Hutchinson. 


War 


25s. 


R AMERY’S second volume main- 

tains the high level of its prede- 
cessor, and the reader finds himse!f 
embarked at once on the swift-flowing 
narrative of a vigorous career. The 
diversity of the author’s wartime activities 
is quite astonishing. Others may have 
played more important parts but none, 
one might hazard, so many and so various. 
He galvanises the Unionist leaders int 
sending to Asquith their famous promise 
of support ; drafts a scheme for building 
up the new armies on a “ Territorial ” 
basis; becomes Director of Civil Re- 
cruiting for the Southern Command ; 
crosses to France and secures informa- 
tion from German prisoners which may 
have saved Ypres; writes a handbook 
for the use of British troops in the 
Balkans ; dines with too convivial Rus- 
sians on the Danube and visits Gallipoli ; 
back to England where he works for 
conscription and the overthrow of 
Asquith ; is torpedoed in the Mediter- 
ranean, but gets back in time to persuade 
Lloyd George, through Milner, to con- 
vert the Imperial Conference into an 
Imperial War Cabinet; suggests the 
Irish Convention; drafts the Balfour 
Declaration on Palestine; heips Sir 
Henry Wilson to organise the Versailles 
Inter-Allied Council of 1917. After all 
this, and with the war over, he was 
rewarded with the Under-Secretaryship 
for the Colonies, not on his merits but 
because Milner refused to take the 
Colonial Office without him. 


The later and larger part of the 
volume is more or less equally divided 
between the general politics of 1919-29 
and the author’s departmental activities, 
at the Colonial Office, the Admiralty, 
and again the Colonial Office during the 
same period. The departmental chapters 
have their own specialised interest. At 
the Colonial Office Mr Amery was an 
ambassador in bonds ; he could not do 
the things he most wanted to do. On 
general politics Mr Amery is interesting 
on the downfall of the Lloyd George 
Coalition because he approaches the 
familiar theme from an unfamiliar angle. 
He was one of the rebel Under- 
Secretaries who found a leader in Bald- 
win, but for him the prime object was 
the elimination not of Lloyd George 
but of Churchill, the most formidable 
of the champions of free trade ; for Mr 
Amery, far more than Austen, more even 
than Neville, was the political heir of 
Joseph Chamberlain. Austen had in- 
herited his monocle, Neville his busi- 
mess acumen, but Mr Amery had 
shouldered, “ whole hog,” the mantle of 
Tariff Reform and Salvation by Zoll- 
verein. From his standpoint the crucial 
blunder of the 1920s was Baldwin’s 
appointment of Churchill in 1924 to the 
Chancellorship from which he could 
dominate the Baldwin Cabinet and frus- 


536 pages. 


trate the professed policy of the Con- 
servative party. 
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Diplomacy — Dissected 
(HE DIPLOMATS, 1919-1939. 

lied by Gordon A. Craig and Felix 
Gilbert. 

nceton University Press (London: 
-eoffrey Cumberlege). 723 pages. 58s. 6d. 


“THESE twenty-one essays, by seven- 
| teen American historians, aim at 
olaining how international relations 
-re conducted by diplomats during the 
venty years of mismanagement and 
isis between the last two great wars. 
he period is not an ideal one for the 
idy of diplomats at work—not because 

; so recent, for that carries the advan- 

¢ (of which the authors have made 

ne use) of providing evidence for the 
istorian from talks with principal 
irticipants ; mor because the unpub- 
lished archives are so very rarely acces- 
ible; but because the professionals in 

: great game of diplomacy, who took 
their profession seriously, were so often 

this time outplayed by the amateurs. 

More might have been made of this, had 
ere been room among so many specific 
tudies for a general survey of the 
:annels through which powers can best 
ileal with each other. Of the con- 

.picuous international figures, only 

Chicherin, Curzon and D’Abernon in the 

twenties, and only Benes, Henderson, 

Litvinov, and Perth in the thirties, 

had had any practical diplomatic ex- 

perience in earlier life; of these 
seven, only Benes was master in his own 
house, and the power for which he was 
responsible had neither the strength nor 
the geographical situation to pursue an 
independent policy. The permanent 
heads of great foreign offices, holding 
posts from which world-embracing 
decisions had been made in the days of 

Holstein or Sir Arthur Nicolson, were 

iow réduced to waiting on the word of 
he dominant party in the state. The 

dominant party, in turn, waited either on 
the word of a “spublic opinion ” that was 
ieadstrong and timid by turns, and 

ilways ill-informed ; or on the word of a 

.elf-made autocrat whose passing whim 

was law. 

“The Diplomats” is an eminently 
cholarly and cautious book, conscien- 
tiously tentative in doling out praise and 
blame and necessarily limited in outlook. 
Some of the most outspoken comments 
ire to be found among the thirty-one 
excellent photographs (to which some 
maps might usefully have been added). 
Good writing conceals, on the whole, 
the stodginess of much of the subject 
matter {though such phrases as “ Hen- 
derson hewed to his main course” can 
grate); and while some of the commen- 
tary is not without platitude, there were 
shrewd judgments and apt comparisons. 
For example, the experience of one 
German ambassador in 1939 is aptly 
likened to 

that of the protagonist of Kafka’s The 
Castle: the same hopeless attempt to 
reach the masters who neither wanted 
nor released him, the same incapacity 
to grasp the nonrational rules by which 
the Castle operated, the same ambig- 
uous treatment By the lower officials, 
and the same blind effort to serve 
rather than merely to obey. 


The student who masters this long 
text, and pursues the references in a 
myriad footnotes, will acquire a close 
acquaintance with the events of a score 
of dismal years. But the causes of inter- 
national malaise and their cures, the 
mainsprings of policy, the nature of 
that loathsome magnetism by which the 
great dictators enslaved a continent will 
remain hidden, 


Wool Through the 
Centuries 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WOOL AND 
ITS MANUFACTURE. 
By E. Lipson, 


Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


4 ROM the twelfth to the nineteenth 
century the manufacture of wool and 
worsted was England’s premier industry; 
and it still employs more than 200,000 
people. Mr Lipson gives, principally 
for England, an authoritative and lucid 
account of the evolution of the industry ; 
he has included, with revisions, parts of 
his earlier publication, “The History 
of the English Woollen and Worsted 
Industries,” and the results of new re- 
searches. The book will be useful as 
an introduction for students and others 
interested in the woollen industry. 

Part I deals with the production of 
wool, and an interesting review is given 
of the agrarian revolution in England 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury with the expansion of wool output 
resulting in depopulation of the country- 
side and social unrest. The world’s 
production of wool has increased by only 
one-third in the past half century not- 
withstanding the growth of the popula- 
tion and higher standards of living. 
Wool is being increasingly produced 
in mixed farms instead of on big 
stations, and this, together with the 
trend towards breeding sheep for 
mutton, is tending to put up the price. 
South Africa is an exception to the gen- 
eral trend. Mr Lipson asserts that the 
potentialities of the sheep industry there 
have not yet reached their limit. He 
notes that the wool produced by Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
England is mainly sold in open com- 
petitive auctions, whereas that produced 
in the United States, Argentina, and 
Uruguay is sold by private treaty. The 
many varieties of wool have made the 
organisation of futures markets difficult. 
Although the United States, like Britain, 
is an importer of wool, it imposes a tariff 
for the benefit of home farmers, with 
the result that the cost of the raw 
material is high and exports of cloth 
from the United States negligible. 

In the second part Mr Lipson 
describes the gild system, the domestic 
system, and early forms of the factory 
system in England. People who sing the 
praises of the domestic system are re- 
minded that it imposed long hours, low 
wages, child labour and monotonous toil. 
Mr Lipson contrasts the organisation of 
cloth manufacture in the west of 
England, where the clothier was” an 
entrepreneur or trading capitalist, with 
that in West Yorkshire, where the 


205 pages. 
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master was also a craftsman and where 
it was easier for a wage earner to become 
a master. He gives reasons for the decline 
of East Anglia and the west of England 
and for the supremacy of West York- 
shire, emphasising that Yorkshire 
workers were less opposed to new inven- 
tions. He reviews the main manufac- 
turing processes and gives special 
attention to the economic and_ social 
effects of inventions. The distress of 
hand-loom weavers and hand combers 
during their long and unavailing struggle 
with the power loom is used as an illus- 
tration of the short-term clash between 
economic progress and social welfare. 

The durability of English textile 
machines, many of which are fifty to 
eighty years old,-has resulted in recent 
years in a slow rate of replacement and 
in a lack of stimulus to new inventions. 
Mr Lipson says that “a large extension 
in the use of automatic machinery, par- 
ticularly in winding, warping and weav- 
ing,” would have advantages; but he 
points out that British exports depend 
on qudlity and that any changes in 
methods. which sacrificed quality to 
quantity would be detrimental to the 
industry. Export difficulties are shown 
by the rise of 139 per cent between I9t4 
and 1939 in the average ad valorem 
duty payable abroad on a 16-oz British 
cloth. 

Brief mention is made of manufac- 
turing methods and organisation in the 
United States and France ; only inci- 
dental references are made to Germany, 
but Mr Lipson notes the emergence in 
the interwar years of Japan as a wool 
manufacturing country specialising in 
worsteds for tropical wear. 


The Evolution of 
Sea Power 

THE NAVY AS AN INSTRUMENT 
OF POLICY, 1558-1727. 
By the late Adrhiral Sir Herbert Richmond. 
Edited by E. A. Hughes. 
Cambridge University Press. 404 pages. 
60s. 
66 HE that commands the ea,” 

wrote Bacon, “ is at great liberty, 
and may take as much and as little of 
the war as he will.” A history of naval 
policy is necessarily a commentary on 
that text. With each new war the argu- 
ment develops between those who favour 
a “continental” strategy and those who 
prefer to make the main effort by sea. 
It is.one of the virtues of the. late 
Admiral Richmond’s detailed narrative 
of the evolution of sea power up to the 
reign of George I that he shows how 
the two schools were often more in 
harmony than would appear at first 
sight: troops may have to be sent to the 
Low Countries, for example, in order to 
give effect to a policy of blockade or to 
maintain a continental alliance. 

During the period covered by this 
book one can watch the evolution of a 
true doctrine of sea power. It is not 
merefy a question of the size of battle 
fleets: it involves the volume of trade 
to be protected ; the value of the mer- 
chant marine in providing a pool of 
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seamen that can be drawn upon in a 
crisis (thus freeing the state from the 
modern burden of maintaining a stand- 
ing Navy) ; and the number and quality 
of overseas bases. On such subjects this 
book provides a wealth of illustration. 
But on the whole it is disappointing. 
The lay reader may well find the opera- 
tional details tedious (though tactics are 
excluded), and the specialist will be 
disappointed by the absence of new 
material. Since the manuscript was 
completed in 1942 (Sir Herbert Rich- 
mond died before completing a second 
volume), no use has been made of work 
done since that date. 

Nor are we told that in 1943 he drew 
upon this draft for his Ford Lectures, 
later published in an extended form 
under the title of “Statesmen and Sea 
Power.” As the latter book takes the 
subject up to the present day, and yet 
includes more of the author’s weighty 
comments on the events which he 
describes, it can be considered a work 
of more mature historical writing. The 
present volume suffers from an inade- 
quate index and is published (by a 
university press) at an unreasonable 
price. 


The American Rich 
SHARES OF UPPER INCOME GROUPS 
IN INCOME AND SAVINGS. 

By Simon Kuznets. Assisted by Elizabeth 


Jenks. 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 
725 pages. $9.00. 


"T"HE size of this book is a reflection 

both of the complexity of income 
statistics and the care which has gone 
into this particular research. It puts on 
record the extent of the social upheaval 
that has been going on in America since 
the 1930s. Unfortunately it has had to 
be confined only to the top 7 per cent 
of income receivers because the basic 
material is just not there to allow a com- 
plete analysis of income distribution 
over any length of time. This study has 
involved a very patient assembly of facts 
from tax returns and, until recently, 
these covered only a small fraction of 
the total population at the highest in- 
come levels. But although the rich are 
only a small group their savings make a 
large contribution to the total which 
makes this analysis important on that 
score alone. 

Dr Kuznets finds that the slice of total 
income going to the top one per cent 
of the American population, before 
taxes, dropped from 12 per cent in 
1939-40 to 84 per cent in 1947-48 ; after 
taxes the fall was from 11 to 6 per cent. 
The dependence is traced of the upper 
group on property incomes and the way 
in which their share has- declined with 
the improving incomes of the wage- 
earners. These are siatistics which 
answer the question—who are the rich? 
They show how they have been edu- 
cated, where they live and the size of 
their families. There is a wealth of 
information here both for the economist 
and the sociologist. 


An Indian Critic of Nehru 


NEHRU: THE LOTUS EATER FROM 
KASHMIR. 
By D. F. Karaka. 


Derek Verschoyle. 10s. 


HIS book is the work of an Indian 

journalist who describes himself as 
one of “a whole generation in India 
whom Jawaharlal Nehru: has let down.” 
Being let down is always relative to 
promise or expectation, and a violent 
revulsion from an_ extravagant hero- 
worship is unlikely to produce temperate 
or fair-minded criticism.. The bitter 
tone of Mr Karaka’s book is too obvious 
for it to be regarded as a dispassionate 
estimate of the Indian Prime Minister 
and his work. It is, mevertheiess, an 
extremely formidable indictment of a 
man who for better or worse is one of 
the leading figures of the contemporary 
world. 

The author’s main complaint is that 
Mr Nehru has established a kind of 
personal rule which is capricious, in- 
efficient and harmful to India both at 
home and abroad. He claims that Mr 
Nehru “is not at home with matters of 
a concrete character, which unfor- 
tunately comprise seventy-five per cent 
of the whole range of governmental 
activity’ and that “he cannot come to 
grips with any issue which involves a 
proper study of data”; in spite of this, 
he constantly overrides cabinet col- 
leagues on matters in which they are 
specially competent and is subject to 
continual changes of mind under various 
personal influences, often reversing 
cabinet decisions on his own arbitrary 
authority. He is, according to Mr 
Karaka, excessively irritated by any 
adverse opinion and his intolerance of 
criticism is tending to grow. This atti- 
tude places difficulties in the way of 
efforts to ensure honest administration ; 
thus a recent report of the Auditor- 
General disclosed financial irregularities 
in the diplomatic service, but avoided 
mentioning any names, because persons 
appointed by Mr Nehru were involved. 
It is even more serious when the Prime 
Minister commits the government to 
policies in flights of rhetoric Without 
regard for the consequences, as when he 
said: “Let us make up our j,:inds to 
live on the food we produce or die in the 
attempt.” Quite a number of people have 
indeed died of starvation in India. 

Mr Karaka admits, however, that Mr 
Nehru still has a very strong hold over 
the masses of the Indian people, or, as 
he puts it, “his record as a capable 
administrator is nil, but his personality 
as an individual is irresistible.’ He has 
become a legendary figure, and many in 
India hold that it would be far better 
both for the country and for his own 
reputation if he were now to hold aloof 
from day-to-day politics and function as 
a national, unifying force above parties 
and factions. But it seems to be con- 
trary to his character to assume such a 
role. “In his cricket eleven,” says Mr 
Karaka, “he wants to bat, bowl and 
field, all at the same time, and if he 
could, be umpire as well.” 


114 pages. 
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Sister to Phoebus 


GUIDE TO THE MOON. 
By Patrick Moore. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 224 pages. 


HETHER the moon was 

child, torn from her by ceniri- 
fugal imbalance, or one of our planets 
clawed by gravity into earth’s orbit, it 
has never ceased to preoccupy men’s 
minds much more than the sun that 
warms them. Until early last century 
men thought life, as we know it, existed 
on the moon. Its comings and goings, 
waxings and wanings, and regular 
eclipses led to the earliest of human 
calendars and astronomical or temporal 
calculations. At least one Greek of the 
fifth century BC knew that the earth 
must be round to cast a black shadow 
across the moon ; and the tides—of earth 
as well as of water, of men and women 
in their everyday business of life, and 
of birds and fish as well as of certain 
animals—were early and causally linked 
to lunar periodicity. Then. with im- 
proved telescopy came disillusion, and 
Browning could write of “the cold o 
the moon.” Verne and Wells made th: 
moon well-nigh a dead world, mortal!) 
cold, “shining, like women, with r¢ 
flected light.” 

The author of this commendab!\ 
simple book corrects popular miscon 
ceptions at the rate of at least one to : 
page. Seléne does shine with reflected 
light, but her sunlit daytime sends th« 
surface temperature up beyond ou: 
water’s boiling-point, while her night 
temperature plunges (within minutes) 
— 250°F. or that of liquid air. No life. 
as we know it, can exist there ; but low 
lichenous life can. There is a poor, thin 
atmosphere, sufficient high up to shield 
the moon from meteoric bombardment ; 
but there are mists on the moon, shifting 
patches (fogs, vegetation or insects ?), 
and even considerable structural altera- 
tions of a sudden kind. .There are per- 
sistent puzzles, which amateurs can help 
to solve. Much of the best work on 
moon maps was done by men with no 
better telescopes than a 4-in. refractor, 
which can be bought today for the price 
of a TV set. 

Mr Moore, who has given years to his 
lunar specialty and collaborated with 
Dr Wilkins, who writes a foreword, in 
much modern work, writes easily and 
well ; his explanations, accompanied by 
clear sketches, can be easily understood. 
If he sometimes makes what seem airy 
assumptions about the forthcoming ease 
of rocket-travel to the moon—all change, 
by theway, on an artificial satellite or 
two en route, in order to profit from the 
lower “velocity of escape” beyond 
earth’s pull—he fairly and fully describes 
all the hazards of spatial travel, even 
down to the inadequacy of those “ space- 
suits” which the comic strips and TV 
have already made falsely familiar. 
While lunar observers await Dr Wilkins’s 
forthcoming book with eagerness, Mr 
Moore’s attractive and authoritative 


lés. 


earth’s 


volume is not likely to be bettered for 
the masses not yet moonstruck ; and all 
potential lunatic voyagers should read 
it right away. 
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Bul where's the alloy 


THAT WILL DO THIS JOB? 


New designs with higher standards of per- 
formance often require improved materials. 
It is the job of the metallurgist to see that 
these materials are available when required. 
He and the designer-both have the same 
objective — the project which in a few years’ 
time may be depending on materials not yet 
commercially developed. 

Mond Nickel is working now on such 
problems in the field of nickel alloys. Now 


is the time for designers to... 


CONSULT 


4 THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
Mone Cet 


SUNDERLAND HOUSE + CURZON STREET * LONDON: WI 
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Of course— 
Brandy for Christmas 
means Martell 


THREE STAR CORDON 


Payroll... 


%* produced in less time 


BLEU 











¥%. produced with less labour 


%* with every complication of P.A.Y.E. taken 
care of automatically 


%* with fully detailed Tax and Payroll Records for 
Inland Revenue, Employer and Employee 


the very job for 


AOLLERITA 


Electrical PUNCHED CARD 
ACCOUNTING 


Payroll is only one ofl 
accountancy’s problems— 
but it comes round, in- 
escapably, once a week. 
Hollerith takes every pro! 

lem of accountancy im its 
stride, but Payroll makes 
an admirable starting point 
for an enquiry. It costs 
nothing to find out what 
Hollerith might save you. 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 17 Park Lane, London, W.1. Telephone: HYDE Park 3155 
Offices in Principal Cities in Great Britain and Oversea. 
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OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London * Maniia « Tokyo * Yokohome 
Kobe ¢ Osaka * Bangkok * Guom 


REPRESENTATIVES: New York * Mexico City * Milon * Paris 
Zurich © Correspondents throughout the world 


BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL), New York, o wholly 
owned subsidiory; overseas branch, Duesseldorf 
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Serving Cacbautine 
Around the World 


Bank of America offers you credit facilities 
and direct representation in the world’s 
great trade centers...plus up-to-the-minute 
information collected and evaluated by our 
men traveling in all parts of the world. For 
information, write Bank of America, Inter- 
national Banking Department, 300 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, California... 


or our branch or representative nearest you. 


Bank of America 
NATIONAL TRY Nes ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL OLPOSIT IMBURANEE CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 







other countries in 
Western Hemisphere. 





THE HANOVER BANK 
(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. A.) 
LONDON ... 7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
NEW YORK ... 70 Broadway 


1983 





The long experience of 
The Hanover Bank offers 
important advantages to 
firms engaged in trade 
with the United States and 


the 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


End of the Beginning 


Washington, D.C. 


HE world of the Republican Administration will 

probably never again be what it was before the hour 
of 12.30 p.m. (Central Standard Time) on November 6th 
when, as Mr Douglass Cater said in The Reporter, Mr 
Brownell, like the Sorcerer’s Apprentice, set forces to work 
which he could not control and the waters began mounting 
“around him and his boss.” An attorney-general can 
ilways retire to his office and bury himself in departmental 
work without even plucking up the courage to hold a press 
conference and this Mr Brownell did, disappearing from the 
headlines after his dramatically effective but essentially 
irrelevant appearance before the Jenner committee. 

The President, on the other hand, had to stay in the 
limelight and face the music, music which was not particu- 
larly pleasant to begin with and became progressively more 
unpleasant as Senator McCarthy began to call the tune. 
When the ubiquitous Senator took a few hours off from his 
investigation of the General Electric Company to go to 
Liederkranz Hall in New York and, through the courtesy 
of four craven networks, make, without cost to anyone but 
the broadcasting companies, a $300,000 attack on the 
Administration’s foreign policy, the period of uneasy truce 
between him and the White House had to end. The only 
question was whether there would be a counter-attack or 
whether the leadership of the party would go by default. 

For nearly a week the President stayed silent in Georgia 
and there was no sign of life from the Administration. 
The memory of Mr Harold Stassen’s fate, when he tried 
to fight the Senator last March, was no doubt an inhibiting 
factor to those who remained in Washington, but it was 
certainly not far short of the eleventh hour when at last 
the Secretary of State began to hit back. Few people would 
have cast Mr Dulles to lead the charge of this light brigade 
and, when he finished reading his statement, there was a 
long silence while the reporters present suppressed their 
inclination to break into most unobjective applause. The 
Secretary, as it later appeared, had taken the precaution 
of ensuring support from the heavy brigade, and next 
morning the President took up his position beside the Secre- 
tary of State, but with a statement that was fundamentally 
defensive in tone. The Senator from Wisconsin knows how 
to treat opponents who merely defend themselves and he 
immediately issued his outrageous appeal to the public to 
demand a change in what Mr Dulles had called “ the very 
heart of American foreign policy.” 

The President left for Bermuda in the knowledge that, 
by the time he returned, Mr McCarthy might have won a 
considerable propaganda victory as the telegrams poured 





into the White House. Fortunately the flood never became 
dangerously large nor did it ever show the majority in 
favour of his rampant nationalism that the Senator must 
have expected. But it is in the light of this situation that 
the President’s decision to address the United Nations must 
be judged. Important as his speech may become. inter- 
nationally as solid proof that the Administration has not 
given up hope of the possibility of peaceful co-existence, its 
greatest work may be accomplished at home. 

The fact that President Eisenhower chose to make his pro- 
posals to the General Assembly has, in itself, considerable 
domestic significance. In McCarthitania the United 
Nations, an organisation infiltrated with Communists, is 
held to be un-American and those who approve of it are 
subversives or, at best, suspect. It is Texas incidentally, 
not Mr McCarthy’s home state, that is the real heart of 
McCarthitania. The new Democratic Congressman from 
Wisconsin recently pointed out that Wisconsin gave Senator 
McCarthy a majority of only 139,000 last year while it gave 
the President one of 357,000. He also noted that 
“ there was no move on the part of anyone in Wisconsin to 
buy the Senator a $6,000 Cadillac for a wedding present, as 
there was in Texas.” 


* 


By going to the United Nations and by suggesting there 
that some of the secrecy—and therefore many of the melo- 
dramatic. potentialities—should be removed from the 
subject of atomic energy the President was. challenging 
McCarthyism subtly but directly. So on Tuesday of last 
week he really abandoned the defensive and began the 
counter-attack. It will take time for that counter-attack to 
develop because so much ground has been ceded—unneces- 
sarily, in the view of most people—to the enemy already. 
Some of it will be hard to recover unless the Administra- 
tion succeeds in developing a series of policies which 
restore its confidence that it can fight next year’s elections 
on a record of positive achievement rather than on the 
issue of Communism in past governments. 

At the moment nobody but the President seems to have 
such confidence. Only a few hours before he spoke Senator 
Knowland who, as majority leader in the Senate, should be 
the prophet of his programmes, joined Mr McCarthy in 
asserting that subversion would be an issue “ not just in the 
1954 elections but in 1956 as well” and in demanding a 
tougher policy on allied trade with China. And the Chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, like Mr Know- 
land, has shown little respect for General Eisenhower's 
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idea that Communism will not be an issue next year and, 
also dike Mr Knowland, neglected to utter a word on behalf 
of the Administration when it was attacked by Mr 
McCarthy. 

It is not only in the way that party officials have been 
allowed to deny most of what the President stands for that 
ground has been lost, however. Appointments have been 
made during the last eleven months which cannot be 
unmade and which cannot help but prove embarrassing. 
Mr Dulles seemed, as well he might, rather uncomfortable 
when he was reminded, during the discussion after he had 
made his fighting statement, that, when the case of Mr 
John Paton Davies, whose dismissal Senator McCarthy is 
demanding, comes to him for decision, it will come with 
the recommendation of Mr Scott McLeod. Mr McLeod 
was appointed Grand Inquisitor of the State Department 
as a gesture of appeasement to Senator McCarthy and it has 
now become politically almost impossible to dismiss him 
because of his knowledge of the personnel files. 

It is unlikely, also, that the broadcasting networks will 
regain their courage, except when it comes to refusing time 
on the air to the Daily Worker, as long as two of the four 
Republicans on the seven-man Federal Communications 
Commission—and the only two Eisenhower appointees— 
are what is euphemistically called “ friends of McCarthy.” 

The counter-attack upon Senator McCarthy, therefore, 
will not be easy. However, by proposing what is now 
beginning to be called “ Point Four A ” (the A standing for 
atomic) the President has managed to shift attention away 
from the question of subversion by giving the public and 
Congress a positive policy to discuss. It may well be that 
the public, if not Congress, is growing tired of hunting for 
Communists under every desk. A recent Gallup poll 
showed that only 5 per cent of those questioned thought 
that “‘ weeding out Communists ” was the President’s most 
important achievement and the Republicans have just lost 
control of the City Council in Cincinnati after a campaign 
which they based entirely on the supposed connections of 
an official with 4 Marxist study group many years ago. It 
is worth remembering at this time that Mr Truman won 
his astonishing victory in 1948 despite the fact that Mr 
Alger Hiss’s name had been in the headlines for three 
months before. But that was during the early days of the 
Marshall plan and the people were in an affirmative mood. 
They can be led back to such a mood if last week’s speech 
is developed with imagination. 


Threadbare Flag 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


O much attention has recently been focused on labour 
S troubles in the port of New York that some people think 
the way to cure shipping woes is to control waterfront 
crime. But even if success rewards the much-needed effort 
to clean up the New York docks, now being made by a 
bi-state commission, with the co-operation of the American 
Federation of Labour, the basic problems of the American 
shipping Companies whose vessels use the ‘harbour will not 
be solved. 

It is one of the anomalies of the American economy that 
shipping and shipbuilding are stunted industries, which 
cannot be compared, either by volume, size or profitability, 
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with the great business enterprises of which the country ‘; 
proud. These industries flourish in wartime, when patriotis 
sends them young recruits, when government subsidies :- 
lavish and costs are minor problems. The rest of the tin. 
the shipping and shipbuilding companies limp alon;. 
quarrelling among themselves, complaining of foreign con 
petition yet unable to meet it without help, yearning {i 
government aid yet growling at the accompanying govern. 
ment control. 

Shipping is the Cinderella even of the transportatio: 
industries ; only $100 million was spent for capital purpose. 
on ships and boats in 1950, compared with $2,100 millio 
for business motor vehicles and $200 million for aircra! 
At the end of 1946 American vessels were carrying 60 p 
cent of the country’s foreign waterborne commerce. In 195 


WATERBORNE FOREIGN COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


200 ¢— 
Million Cargo Tons 


they were carrying 40 per cent ; such commerce was, for 
the United States, at a record height, but by 1952 only 34 
per cent of it travelled in ships sailing under the American 
flag. This decline is the more significant because it comes 
at a period of active trade and generous shipping subsidies. 

The ‘present American merchant marine dates in large 
part from the last war, when some §,500 vessels were built 
at top speed (and cost) for war needs. Of those emergency 
ships, 2,000 have been laid up in “ mothballs.” (They are 
called the National Reserve Fleet, and 200 of them were 
actually put to work when the Korean war broke out. 
Foreign buyers bought 1,200 of them. A count in October, 
1953, published by the American Merchant Marine 
Institute, a private organisation, shows an ocean-going fleet 
of 1,255 active vessels (of 1,000 gross tons or more) in 
private hands, of which 812 were dry cargo and passenger- 
carrying ships and 443 were tankers. In addition, the 
government has leased 147 privately owned ships to the 
Navy’s. Military Sea Transport Service, while 36 govern- 
ment-owned ships were chartered to private operators. 

A deep sea fleet of 1,438 vessels seems small for 
a country facing two oceans and with almost 5,000 miles of 
coastline. In terms of dead weight tonnage the United 
States ranks next to Great Britain ; the proportion is now 
15 to 22, but Britain has building or on order so much 
eres pe when it is finished, the proportion will be 
16 to 28. 


For Americans who equate patriotism with national 
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supremacy in every field this is a sorry situation, and it is 
found not only in trans-ocean trade but also in the coastwise 
rade which was dealt a heavy blow by the war. The 
pleasant, leisurely voyages that used to be popular between 
New York and Boston, New York and Charleston or New 
leans, or Seattle and Los Angeles, can no longer be made 
‘pt by private yachts. No American passenger ships 
vy move in regular service between American ports, and 
the harbour tugs and towboats have been hit by 

rrent ills. 


* 


The only things that are new about this situation are 
‘rtain of its symptoms ; “ block obsolescence,” for example, 
ich reflects the fact that the present cargo fleet was 
mostly built in one short five-year period of feverish con- 
struction and will therefore become obsolete all at once. 
Historians claim that the great tradition of American mer- 
chant shipping—the tradition that includes the famous 
clipper ships on the China run—was fractured by the Civil 
War of 1861-65 when high insurance rates, caused by heavy 
losses, sent two-thirds of the North’s merchant marine to 
helter under foreign flags. When the war was over, Con- 
gress ruled that these “ deserting” ships could not return 
to American registry. 

Whether this was, in fact, the blow from which the 
nerchant marine never recovered, or whether it merely 
represented a violent shock to an era and an industry which 
were already dying, is a detail for argument. But it is certain 
that, under present economic conditions, shipping in the 
United States is an essential industry which cannot make 
ends meet without government help, and is economically 
and psychologically out of step with the times. Except 
during a war period ships are built one by one, and are not 
suited to the economies of mass production. Building costs 
ire consequently too high and so far they do not yield to 
customary American methods ; American shipyards cannot 
compete with those in Britain unless they are subsidised. 
Ship operation runs afoul of high wages and trade union 
attitudes developed in factory work, where men do their 
day’s stint and then gre free. Not only are crews excessively 
expensive, but discipline, especially in passenger ships, 
suffers from the absence of the ingrained sea habits praised 
by those who prefer British, French, or Dutch ships. 

Were it not for defence needs most salt water shipping, at 
least, would on economic grounds better be left to other 
nations which can do these things more cheaply. The 
Democrats had that conclusion pounded into them ; the 
Republicans, having put a man at the head of the Maritime 
Board who got his training in a midwest clothing business, 
are thus far paying lip service to the defence argument and 
cutting down subsidies by hard bargaining wherever they 
can, 

Postwar operations have been governed by the terms of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, which provided for ship 
building and ship subsidies, and the Merchant Ship Sale 
Act of 1946, which set forth how and to whom the surplus 
of war-built vessels could be sold. Between 1946 and 
January, 1951, when the latter Act expired, some 1,956 
surplus ships had been sold (843 to American operatars) 
at an aggregate price of $1,725 million. In the three 


years which have since passed the ship owners have spent 
a good part of their time in controversy and committee, 
trying to frame new recommendations to Congress for 
changes in the 1936 Act. 
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Meanwhile the American taxpayer is like that classic 
southern character, B’rer Rabbit: “he sit tight and say 
nothin’.” That he likes on occasion to travel on American 
ships is indicated by the fact that the President Lines, which 
make a specialty of sending cruise ships round the world, 
are said to be booked for a year and a half in advance. 
Perhaps one of the advantages of an ageing population will 
be that the numbers who enjoy such trips will increase 
until American cruise ships become a large and profitable 
factor in the shipping world. Already the costs of freight 
handling have risen to the point where passengers who can 
walk aboard under their own power are more profitable 
than certain types of cargo which must be loaded and 
unloaded by men and machines. But in general Americans 
seem ready to travel in anything that flies or floats, regardless 
of what flag flies above it ; this should comfort those who 
are trying to fill the dollar gap, however unsatisfactory it is 
for American shipowners. 


American Notes 





Week of Decision 


HE President’s three-day conference this week with his 

Congressional leaders was expected to be of critical 
importance. His view is that unless the party has a record 
of positive and progressive achievement to lay before the 
voters next autumn, it will deserve to lose the mid-term 
elections. In the hope that the Republicans, who have 
the barest of majorities in Congress, and some of the 
deepest differences, can be persuaded to work together 
toward agreed goals, every chairman of committee has been 
invited to a preview of the Administration’s programmes, 
which have been drawn up at recent meetings of the Cabinet 
and the National Security Council. Even Senator 
McCarthy will be there. Mr Nixon, the Vice-President, 
who returned this week from his round-the-world good 
will and fact-finding mission, will be on hand to exercise 
his gifts of conciliation if necessary. But it is thought that 
the President, having squared off at Senator McCarthy, 
may be prepared to act as party leader himself, now that 
Senator Taft is gone. 

The decision taken this week by the National Security 
Council on the size of the military budget was the basic 
one, for it is only in military spending that substantial cuts 
can be made. According to reports, Mr Wilson, the 
Secretary of Defence, has gone half-way to meet the 
Secretary of the Treasury: an effort will be made to reduce 
military spending by from $3 billion to $3.5 billion in the 
year which begins next July, partly by imposing further 
manpower cuts on the Army, Navy, and Marines (but not 
the Air Force) and partly by lower purchases of equipment. 
But, even so, if the Administration is to have any chance 
of presenting the voters with a balanced cash budget (in 
which social security receipts are treated as ordinary 
revenues) as a first instalment on its promise to end deficit 
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spending, Congress will have to agree to continue the excise 
and corporate taxes which expire in April. 

Tax policy is only the first of a host of controversial 
issues on which agreement will be hard to secure. The 
headaches which were postponed in the last session—a 
new farm policy and revision of the Taft-Hartley Act—are 
coming home to roost. The Administration would like to 
be able to share information on atomic weapons with its 
allies ; to broaden social security coverage and increase 
benefits ; and to continue to block the Bricker Resolution, 
which would curtail the President’s authority in foreign 
affairs. Tariff policy will take its place in the list when the 
Randall Commission reports in March. To find a Con- 
gressional majority for a programme containing so many 
contentious items would be difficult enough in any pre- 
election session, when most Congressmen are concerned 
to save their own seats. It will be more difficult than ever 
with the majority party divided and with the Democrats, 
after the attack on Mr Truman, tempted to limit their 
co-operation to matters of national security. 


Less Power for More Money ? 


ONGRESS has been taking its first close look at the 
Administration’s policy for hydro-electric power, 
through the eyes of a Senate subcommittee headed by Mr 
Langer, an unconventional Republican from North Dakota. 
The immediate controversy has arisen not over the particular 
aspect of the policy which has attracted most attention— 
whether or not the federal government is in future to develop 
dam sites—but over the sale of the electricity to be generated 
from dams already under construction in the Missouri Basin. 
This new supply of hydro-electric power will begin to be 
available in about a year for consumers in ten midwest and 
mountain states, and Senator Langer has been hearing the 
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complaints of 350 rural electricity co-operatives, serving 
750,000 members, about the terms on which the power is 
being offered to them. 

The law requires that when power generated from govern- 
ment-owned facilities is being sold, preference must be given 
to supplying public bodies and co-operatives, before private 
utility companies may buy. The contracts for the new 
power force the co-operatives to estimate their needs for 
the next twenty years by January Ist and to undertake to 
buy that amount of electricity. The purpose of this is to 
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enable private companies to plan ahead ; under the prev ious 
arrangement they could not count on a firm supply of fe cra] 
power. Quite apart from finding it difficult to prepare such 
long-term estimates in the 90 days that were allowed. the 
co-operatives object that under these new “ markciing 
criteria” they will almost certainly find themselves sho: of 
cheap federal power, and unable to expand unless they 
supplement their supply by buying from private companies, 
or else committed to paying for more federal power than 
they need. They will thus have either to ration their 
members, or charge them more for the electricity on which 
farming operations are increasingly dependent ; in addition 
the basic price of federally-generated electricity is also to 
go up before long. 

The spokesmen for the Department of the Interior reply 
that the marketing criteria are not so inflexible as the con- 
tracts make them seem and that a pattern is not necessarily 
being set for similar contracts in all federal marketing arcas. 
The new contracts will probably be challenged in the courts, 
as contravening the preference provision in the law, if the 
department continues in its refusal to modify them. Mean- 
while Democrats are arguing that the contracts prove that 
the Republican power policy, which is supposed to fosier 
co-operation between federal, local and private agencies, will 
in fact lead to a private power monopoly. Even such faithful 
admirers of President Eisenhower as the Denver Post are 
suspicious of the new contracts. The Republicans may »111! 
lose vital farm votes in the midwest next November even if 
Congress manages to work out an agricultural price policy 
that satisfies the farmers. 


\ 


Striking Tests 


fo of another dock strike on Christmas Eve and 
of a strike on the public transport system on New 
Year’s day are still hanging over the New Yorkers who have 
only just got their newspapers back. They have had more 
than their fair share of work stoppages lately, for there was 
both a dock strike and a hold-up in milk supplies in 
October. But at least the city does not seem to be suffering 
from lack of milk again, even though the paper containers 
in which most of its milk is packaged come from tin can 
manufacturers, and about half the country’s can-making 
capacity has been shut by a strike since the beginning 0! 
this month. Luckily neither bottles nor bottling machines 
are yet entirely obsolete, and they Have been used to fil! the 
gap in New York. But some producers of concentrat« 
orange juice have already been forced, by scarcity of tins, 
to close down at the height of the Florida citrus season 
The strike, if it continues, will have serious consequence: 
for growers of some other perishable crops, although stock: 
of tinned food are so high that it will be a long time befor 
consumers are affected. 

The 33,000 strikers, who are demanding higher wage: 
and other changes in their contracts, are members of the 
steelworkers’ union. Their hopes of success will not be 
encouraged by the settlement which another group, also 
belonging to the Congress of Industrial Organisations, the 
automobile and aircraft workers, has just reached with the 
North American Aviation company: Production of jet and 
other military aircraft had been held up for seven weeks 
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it the company’s plants in California and Ohio, but in the 
‘nd the union accepted the company’s offer, a wage increase 
§ only five cemts an hour. The strike was part of an 
ganised drive to set a pattern for the industry, in con- 
inction with the American Federation of Labour’s 
nachinists union. But the AFL members came to terms 
vith the managements of the plants where they work with- 
jut striking ; this breakdown of local co-operation has not 
a good example of the labour unity for which both 
irganisations are striving at the national level. 

To the disappointment of the aircraft workers, the 
Administration did not intervene in this strike, even though 
the defence programme was suffering from it. But if, as is 
possible, there is a railway stoppage before long, President 
Eisenhower, faced with a nationwide strike for the first 
time, cam hardly refrain from intervening. It looks, how- 
-ver, at the moment as if strikes might be avoided in the 
contract negotiations with other big unions which are due 
next year. For if, as has been suggested, the recent series 
f comparatively small strikes have been designed by union 
leaders to test the prospects for successful strikes on larger 
scales mext year, then it is the employers who have been 
encouraged. They have had to concede little or nothing 
ind, at a time when the business outlook is uncertain, the 
loss of production resulting from a strike can be faced 
fairly calmly. 


Mr Reuther’s Remedy 


HE trade unions are, however, in a less strong position 
e and are far from calm about the jobs their members are 
losing. Unemployment rose unseasonably in November, 
although it is still extraordinarily low ; factory employment 
continued its four-month decline and there are more reports 
f lay-offs and of less overtime working. Against this back- 
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ground the automobile workers called a special conference 
in Washington on full employment and gave their president, 
Mr Reuther, whois also head of the Congress ol Industrial 
Organisations, a platform on which to present the CIO's 
cure for economic depression. Mr Reuther’s remedy is to 
keep wage-earners’ pockets full: salaries and wages together 
provide over two-thirds of personal income and, with 
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government spending falling, personal spending must ge up 
if prosperity is to be maintained. This is an argument for 
increased wages, to take the place of the rising cost of living, 
on which wage claims have so long been based, but which ts 
obviously no longer valid. The consumer price index has 
already levelled off, and is probably now turning down ; 
even if the fall in overtime reduces earnings more than 
it has so far done, they have a long way to go before they 
drop below the cost of living. 

Mr Reuther’s remedy applies not only to wage rates but 
to minimum wages and unemployment benefits ‘and here it 
fell, unexpectedly, on sympathetic ears in the Administra- 
tion. Mr Mitchell, the new Secretary of Labour, told the 
conference that the President, recognising the importance 
of enabling workers, even when unemployed, to go on 
spending, would recommend to Congress that it increase the 
amoumt and broaden the coverage of both unemployment 
compensation and minimum wages. The recommendations 
are not likely to go as far as Mr Reuther wants, at least 
where increases are concetned. The Administration will 
probably ask for a rise of only 15 cents in the present 
minimum wage of 7§ cents an hour, while Mr Reuther 
would like 50 cents ; nor will respect for states’ rights allow 
the President to do more than urge the many states whose 
systems are unsatisfactory to increase the amount and the 
duration of the unemployment benefits they pay. Previous 
experience helds out little hope that mere urging will be 
effective, or that Congress will be enthusiastic about a higher 
minimum wage or about bringing more workers either under 


these regulations or into the unemployment insurance 
scheme. 


Skeleton in the Smokes 


HE big tobacco companies are just beginning to admit 

publicly that there may be a skeleton in their cupboard: 
the link between cigarette smoking and cancer of the lung 
which research workers in the field are convinced exists, 
not simply because deaths from lung cancer and cigarette 
consumption have both risen sharply, but because of 
statistical studies of cancer victims and laboratory proof 
that cigarette tars can produce cancers in mice. 

The tobacco spokesmen have broken their silence to 
insist that the case is not proven and to denounce “ loose 
talk,” but falling cigarette sales suggest that more will have 
to be done to restore the smoker’s confidence that he is not 
shortening his life with every puff. Consumption fell each 
month from July to September and the year’s sales are 
expected to be 2 per cent lower than those in 1952. This 
is the first decline in over twenty years ; even in the 1949 
recession consumption, though it did not rise the usual 4 to 
6 per cent, held steady—a fact which makes the manufac- 
turers’ contention, that high living costs and the fall in 
overtime working are responsible for the present drop, look 
like wishful thinking. The capture of nearly a quarter of 
the market by the longer “king-size” cigarettes may 
account for some of the fall in the number smoked. But 
neither of these factors explains why tobacco shares, which 
in the past have led a charmed and almost depression-proof 
life, should have fallen while other shares have been rising. 

The tobacco companies, which in the past have found 
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the health motive in advertising the most profitable and the 
surest way of increasing consumption, so that now ten 
cigarettes a day are smoked for every American over fifteen, 
are in danger of being hoist on their own petard. The 
sales of filter-tip cigarettes, which can claim to give some 
protection (though hardly enough to warrant the slogan 
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“just what the doctor ordered ”) have been rising so rapidly 
that most companies feel they must have a filtered cigarette 
among their brands; the Philip Morris company, for 
example, has just arranged a merger with Benson and 
Hedges, owners of the popular “ Parliament” filtered 
cigarette. But in the long run the tobacco companies may 
have cause to regret their slowness in responding to the 
doctors’ challenge that it is their duty to provide the money 
for research, either to acquit the cigarette or, if it is guilty, 
to isolate the cancer-producing substance and discover if 
there is a practical way of removing it. 


Tax Collector’s Net 


ORRUPTION at the Bureau of Internal Revenue was one 
: of the disgraces of the Truman Administration. In 
the three years since Senator Williams launched his cam- 
paign for honest federal tax collection, more than 300 
employees of the bureau have been dismissed or allowed 
to resign. With the clean-up two big fish have been caught 
who earlier might have been allowed to get away: Mr 
Arthur Samish, the liquor lobbyist who was said to have 
the California Legislature in his pocket and who is going 
to jail for three years for failing to declare $110,000 he 
received from an advertising firm for securing a distillery 
account, and Mr Vincent Hallinan, former presidential 
candidate of the Independent Progressive party, who has 
been sent to jail for eighteen months and fined $<s0.000 
for evasion. : 
What remains astonishing is the wide mesh of the net 
with which tax collectors work. When the new commis- 
sioner, Mr Andrews, authorised revenue agents to make 
door-to-door calls in New England, politely inquiring 
whether householders had filed returns, he hit a jack-pot ; 
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one in eight had not, and $24 in additional revenue was 
received for every dollar spent. Some individuals had not 
filed returns for years, although they enjoyed large incomes. 
In Denver tax agents were reduced to checking their returns 
against local telephone directories. Aside from those whose 
taxes are withheld under pay-as-you-go, tax payment 
largely ““ voluntary ” and Congressional parsimony has made 
it hard for the tax collector to make sure that everyone 
who should velunteer does so. 

Door-to-door collection is to become a permanent tax 
tool, although some Congressmen have grumbled at the 
“snoopers.” Politicians, indeed, have proved rather 
ungrateful for the reorganisation and reform of the service, 
perhaps because the elimination of political influence and 
the decentralisation of many tax functions diminishes their 
ability to do favours for constituents. Under the Republi- 
cans, a sharper eye is being kept on large expense accounts 
and deductions for yachts and similar business costs ; and 
even the small man’s benefits in kind—his free meals, or 
lodging, or insurance—may, under a recent ruling, be more 
often taxable. 

The House Ways and Means subcommittee, which has 
been looking into tax enforcement, considers that there is 
still room for much improvement. It notes that taxpayers 
are not required to furnish enough details ; thus Mr Henry 
Grunwald, a lobbyist, listed in his 1950 returns $1,580 
from a named corporation, and $117,000 from “ fees.” 
Taxpayers ought to have to substantiate their expenses ; 
and should be reminded that they are required by law to 
report payments of $600 or over to maids, doctors, lawyers, 
and so on. But the new regime is not all austerity. Tax 
collectors are instructed not to haggle or nag ; there are 
fewer court cases and they are settled more rapidly. Plans 
exist for relieving 35 million taxpayers, out of §§ million, of 
the obligation of filing a return at all—though not of paying 
their tax. There may be justification for the Republican 
renaming of the bureau as the Internal Revenue Service. 


SHORTER NOTES 


A large scale test of protective injections against infantile 
paralysis will be made early next year on between 500,000 
and 1 million children in the next to lowest class in public 
and private schools in southern states. The project, which 
will cost $73 million, is financed by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. The children, after written 
agreement from their parents, will be given three injections 
of a vaccine developed by Dr Jonas Salk from dead polio 
virus ; subsequent studies will determine the value of this 
immunity and the length of time it provides protection. 


* 


The announcement that the Baltimore Orioles will return 
next year is news for the baseball fan, not the bird watcher : 
for the first time since 1903, Baltimore has a major league 
home team. A syndicate of business men has bought the 
franchise of the St Louis Browns, who have aroused little 
enthusiasm in Missouri in recent years. It is hoped that 
the transfer will invigorate both the team’s standing and 


its earnings as markedly as the removal to Milwaukee of 
the Boston Braves has done. 
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Retrospect of a. Muted Assembly 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


DAY after the dramatic appearance of Mr Eisenhower 
{\ at the United Nations, its Eighth Assembly adjourned. 
(he final ceremony came only two days behind schedule, 
ind almost in a whisper. Laudatory speeches and gallant 
smpliments to the Assembly’s first chairwoman sounded 
uuffed in a chamber still echoing to the terrible realities 
ind forthright hopes which the President had voiced there. 
Even the weary fact that the Korean negotiations, hanging 
ver the “ glass house” like almost visible smog during 
he entire session, had come to the verge of collapse, so 
hat what should be a final ending could be nothing but 
recess, seemed somehow muted by those echoes. 

This Assembly was characterised by lowered tensions, 
juickened work pace, the end of black-or-white choices 
ind the emergence of shifting greys. Delegates holding 
post mortems in the lounge have been heard to describe 
t as a “ marking time ” session, but while the tragic non- 
‘nse of Panmunjom did continually cloud it, many things 
ould be done here meanwhile, and were done. The sense 
f marking time mirrored Korea, not so much the sessions 
n New York’s East River. 

Nevertheless, it is largely true that the most important 
hings were those that did not happen—the outbreaks 
which did not occur, the crises which did not boil up into 
ngry and prolonged debate. There was plenty of anger 
n tap ; the Russians are supplied with a native brand which 
hey turn on by automatic control, and America’s Mr Lodge 
1as a hard-edged delivery which in its way is almost as 
iresome. But the familiar sore spots—Morocco and 
Tunisia, the Burmese plaint, the antiphonal Korean charges 
f American germ warfare and Chinese atrocity techniques 
~these things stirred excitement only to be checked without 
igniting it. 

The Americans were expected to rise to a high scream 
in the matter of paying awards allowed by the Administra- 
tive Tribunal to discharged staff members. It was assumed 
that Mr Lodge would himself stalk in to state the American 
position in terms akin to “ millions for defence but not 
one cent for tribute.” Instead, the matter was resolved 
with appropriate noises from the regular American repre- 
sentative in the Financial Committee, while a British- 
Canadian-Colombian resolution referred the matter of the 
Tribunal’s competence to the International Court. Only 
the cynics murmured that, had this item not coincided 
with the New York newspaper strike, matters might have 
appeared far uglier. 


Who should be credited with the relatively quiet atmo- 
sphere of this Assembly ? The presence on the rostrum 
of an Indian lady with a modulated voice and the demeanour 
of a greying schoolmistress ; the lessened scale of tensions 
allowed by the Russians; a growing awareness among 
experienced delegates that jamming through a resolution 
may neither win friends nor influence events ; the improved 
position of Britain; and the shifting alignments among 
smaller nations—all these factors played their part. So 
did individual changes in the delegations, and the subtle 
but sure influence of the new Secretary-General, Mr 
Hammarskjéld. 

There are reasons to believe that the Americans, who- 
were in part instrumental in naming Mrs Pandit as presi- 
dent of the Assembly, expected India to be grateful and 
co-operative. If so, they forgot that the Indians have become 
too skilful tacticians to show whatever gratitude they may 
have felt over the elevation of their Prime Méinister’s 
sister. Mrs Pandit herself made it plain from the start that 
she would have no favourites. The day she called down 
her former colleague, Mr Krishna Menon, is starred in 
delegates’ memories along with the moment when she ruled 
Mr Vyshinsky out of order and cut him off from transla- 
tion with no more effort than the pressure of a finger on 
a button. 


Indians and Intricacies 


But if the chairwoman’s influence was cast on the side 
of peace and fair rulings in plenary session, other Indian 
delegates did not hesitate to assert themselves, and not only 
in the committee assigned to deal with the two charges 
against South Africa (the treatment of Indians, and 
apartheid) which were India’s immediate concern. In the 
Fourth (trusteeship) Committee, too, the Indian delegate 
was both crafty and persistent in championing African 
complaints against the colonial powers. Over strong British 
protest Mrs Lakshmi Menon tried very hard to persuade 
the committee that it should review the affairs of the new 
Central African Federation. Rumours persist that, if 
London had not convinced Delhi that this was a matter to 
be settled within the Commonwealth rather than to be 
aired in the United Nations, she might have carried her 
attempt through. 

Mrs Menon’s former experience as a member of the Uno 
secretariat has given her skill in the intricacies of procedure 
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and a delight in scoring by the book. In the beginning these 
worked well, and not only because she was blessed with 
a weak chairman, but toward the end her insistence on 
scoring technical victories turned against her. Even a 
wrathful speech from a British delegate did her less good 
than might be expected in a committee so given to baiting 
colonial powers. 

Perhaps in part because Indian leadership was so asser- 
tive, the Asian-Latin combinations which seemed to be 
approaching solidity in earlier Assemblies were weakened 
in this one. The Latin Americans prefer to develop their 
own leaders. At various times the Mexicans, the Argentines 
and the Guatemalans made a bid for the title, but only with 
momentary success. The hint of Communist influence 
which hangs over Guatemala and the disturbing effect of 
the Puerto Rican affair both impaired Latin solidarity. That 
Puerto Rico and the United States should appear arm in 
arm to claim that the island was now self-governing and 
therefore that information about it need no longer be sent 
to the Fourth Committee was too much for the anti-colonial 
enthusiasts. 

From a long-term point of view, the housekeeping items 
proposed by the Secretary-General and accepted with 
minor changes form one of the solid achievements of this 
session. Mr Hammarskjéld’s troubles with personnel are 
not yet over, but at least he now has in hand the means 
he asked for dealing with them. Some necessary ground- 
work has also been laid for the review of the Charter two 
years hence, and points of view have begun to emerge. 
Even the financial balkiness of the United States has 
proved less obdurate than many people feared. Congress 
may revive those fears, just as Chinese hysteria may tear 
jagged holes in whatever hopes of peace have been wrought 
in these twelve weeks. But for the moment, one has the 
sense, Hlusion though it may be, that the United Nations 
has passed through a critical stage and may live to grow 
up. 


Mr Jagan in India 


R CHEDDI JAGAN has found India tougher going than 
M he expected. His extremism has been masked by 
assumed moderation and genuine natural charm, but most 
Indians whom he has met have suspected so strongly that 
he is a Communist that they have instinctively taken what 
he says with a pinch of salt. His recent arrival in India 
caused no more than a faint ripple of excitement ; no one 
immediately sought to make political capital out of his 
being an Indian ; and the press, the political pundits and 
even Mr Nehru sat stolidly on the fence when he first 
approached them. He has now converted a number of the 
leading newspapers; the Hindu started the ball rolling 
with a favourable editorial at the end of last month. It 
speaks much, however, for the distance Mr Nehru has 
travelled since he first came to power, that he has declined 
to raise the question of British Guiana at the United 
Nations ; all he says is that if someone else lodges a protest 
he will have to back it. 

Most Indians have felt that the situation in British Guiana 
arises from an internal political row rather than a dispute 
based on the colour of men’s skins ; it is not therefore a 
case of colonialism versus nationalism and only concerns 
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Indians indirectly. Those who regard Mr Jagan as a Com- 
munist are anxious to have India keep out, but they deplore 
the Colonial Office’s handling of the situation and resent 
being put in an awkward position themselves, Those 
Indians who'do not regard Mr Jagan as a Communist re 
equally indignant about their own embarrassment wi 


th 
regard to Britain. All, particularly those whose friendst:ip 
with the British is strongest, are very worried at what is 
considered a “retrograde step” in terms of India’s own 
former struggle for independence—namely the suspension of 
the Guiana constitution. Even the most anti-Jagan of 


Indians insists that the British ought either to have arrested 
Mr Jagan and his associates, made specific charges against 
them before the courts, and held another election, or sus- 
pended. the cabinet and then held another election ; but 
they should not have suspended the constitution. 

While Indian opinion is still broadly unsympathetic to 
Mr Jagan, there is a growing feeling that if the stalemate 
in Guiana persists Mr Nehru will feel bound to take the 


Jills 


Indians slightly despise Mr Jagan for not. staying to fight 


his battle in Guiana itself, particularly as he has left his wife 
there to face the music ; Gandhi, they say, fought his civil 


disobedience campaign in India, not in America or other 
ostensibly sympathetic countries. But Indian feeling may 
well change if—as seems probable, in view of what Mr 
Lyttelton has already said—no one is brought to trial, and 
if no new cabinet is formed representing local opinion in 
Guiana. 


Canadian Tories—IlI 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE Canadian Conservative party—renamed by its last 

leader but one “ Progressive Conservative ”—has had 
an unbroken succession of electoral failures since 1930. Its 
most recent failure in last August’s elections has left it with 
only 50 members in a Parliament of 265 members ; yet it is 
still the official opposition and the only apparent alternative 
government. It is paradoxical that Canadians, having 
watched the Republicans in the United States emerge from 
the wilderness, are inclined to be appalled at the results 
there ; all the same many of them still deplore the fact that 
Canada’s equivalent, the Conservative party, cannot get 
itself out of the wilderness. 

In a previous article it was suggested that personalitie: 
play a large part in Canadian federal politics. An equal! 
important fact of Canadian politics—and this has som: 
parallel in the United States—is that the reconciliation o! 
regional differences is so difficult that, in any given set of 
circumstances, almost any party in power would be inclined 
to firid a similar answer. Another way of putting this is tc 
say that governing Canada is like doing a tightrope act. 
In a famous example from recent years, the Western 
politicians demanded that prairie wheat farmers should be 
compensated because the Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement 
gave them less return than they expected. The Liberal 
Cabinet had to calculate whether taxpayers—and particularly 
the major taxpayers in the major centres of population in 
the east—would be more annoyed at having to pay $65 
million in extra taxes to compensate the farmers, or whether 
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Western farmers would be more annoyed if they did not get 
.¢ bonus, a 
This was typical of the sort of calculation which any 
anadian government has to make about divergent regional 
iterests. If the government is to be pitied for having to 
concile so many differences, what of the Opposition ? 
is not often realised in this country that any opposition 
arty Which seeks-to be national in scope—and if it does 
ot, it does not offer an alternative government—faces 
xactly the same stresses between regional interests as the 
ernment Of the day. The one great advantage of the 
pposition is that it does not have the responsibility for 
reconciling them. But it does have the equally complicated 
isk of attacking the government’s reconciliation without 
‘fending any interest more than the government has done. 
To put it more simply, if the Government is on the tight- 
rope the business of the opposition is to tip it off. But 
shall it be pushed to the right or the left ? To take a current 
example: the government has refused to subsidise a Cana- 
lian merchant marine. The opposition could win some 
easy support in Vamcouver and Halifax and, maybe, 
Montreal, by clamouring for a subsidy. That would be 
pushing the government off the rope on one side. But the 
government has given vague hints that it might sometime, 
nN certain conditions, consider assistance to certain ship- 
ping routes. The opposition could no doubt win some 
kudos with certain consumer groups and among liberals 
opposed to subsidies of all kinds by saying that it would 
never in any circumstances consider a subsidised merchant 
fleet. That would be tipping the other way. Obviously its 
wise. course is to do neither of these things, but to take 
advantage-of its freedom from responsibility and merely 
point out the disadvantages of the middle road which the 
government has attempted. But then it can always be asked 
‘ What would you do, chum ?”. And nine times out of ten 
the answer is that the Government has chosen the only 
possible compromise. 


4 Better Tightrope Walker ? 


This is the essential background to the dilemma of the 
Canadian Conservative party. Its main error has, perhaps, 
been to think that by its action and its speeches it could 
convert the people from Liberalism to Conservatism. It 
has thought in terms of offering them something positive, 
of offering them almost anything—except an alternative 
government. It has consequently involved itself in con- 
tradictions tog numerous to count, but not too 
numerous to be remembered. But it has not established 
in anybody’s mind the idea that it commands a 
wealth of political genius, that it is a band of sincere 
and experienced men even more skilful than the Liberals 
at finding acceptable compromises. Can the Conservative 
party cease to present the appearance of beating around 
wildly for means to attack the government? Can it, instead, 
convey the impression that it is the government that is 
beating around wildly to find acceptable compromises—as 
it very often is—and that the Conservatives would bring 
a new spirit which would reconcile differences that baffle 
the Liberals? To get the tightrope walker off his tightrope 
and ‘calmly take his-place is a feat which requires either’a 
clumsy tightrope walker or an element of the magical in 
his substitute. It is here that the rg of personality 
plays so large a in Canadian politics. 

Since = aly gl be confessed, the personality of the 
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political leaders has operated in favour of the Liberals. They 
have had the great advantage of Mr St. Laurent’s leadership, 
and such highly attractive figures as Mr Pearson (Minister 
of External Affairs) and Mr Abbott (Minister of Finance). 
But they have also had some very weak brethren in their 
team. The Conservatives have had the disadvantage of 
changing leaders too often. And when they elected their 
present leader, Mr Drew, they were at least as responsible 
as he was for presenting him to the public as an aggressive © 
fighter rather than as a conciliator. This was a mistake, 
since most Canadian voters both in Quebec and outside 
know that a Prime Minister must be a conciliator. 


The Long-Term Goal 


The Conservatives have a chance of taking the Liberals’ 
place on the tightrope if the present government makes a 
serious slip. It has made several quite blatant ones even in 
the near past, but has always managed to recover. It is 
bound to make more. Moreover, it must also in the course 
of nature lose its great vote-getter within a few more years. 
Mr St. Laurent is now nearing 72. The two most obvious 
successors are Mr Pearson and Mr Abbott; and at the 
present it looks as though neither may stay the course. If 
both have given up politics before Mr St. Laurent retires, 
the Liberals’ choice will not be so easy. 

The Conservatives’ future, in this case, depends on their 
ability to persuade the voters that they are reliable and con- 
ciliatory and that they have a better leader than the 
Liberals’ successor to Mr St. Laurent. On the face of it 
there seems no reason why they should not succeed. But 
they will not succeed if they persist in the ludicrous attempt 
to score short-term and insignificant points instead of 
setting their eyes on the long-term goal. It is for the C_C.F, 
and the other fringe parties to offer baits to particular 
groups of voters. The Conservatives, as a party with a 
claim to nationwide support, can only win by showing 
themselves as broad in their sympathies and their compre- 
hension as their opponents. They are in the wilderness 
because they have not convinced enough people that they 
would make a good government, And this is largely because 
they have been looking only for transitory and trivial 
successes. They will be unwise to change their leader 
unless they can discover an unchallengeable vote-getter ; 
and they must remember that the Canadian voters are 
looking for a statesman, able to reconcile all parts of the 
nation, not for a politician who can score quick debating 


points or make large promises. 
(Concluded) 


Dilemmas in Uganda 


BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN UGANDA 


ECENT events in Uganda must be seen against the 

double dilemma of British policy in the Protectorate: 
can economic and political development proceed together, 
and can a Uganda national spirit be built by kindness ? 
The last Governor, Sir John Hall, was noted for what he 
did for economic development and the present one, Sir 
Andrew Cohen, is generally believed to have been sent out 
by the Labour Government to build the political structure 
of the country. Yet economic development must not be 
lost sight of ; Sir Andrew has tried to give Africans a share 
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in his predecessor’s development plans. There are Africans 
on the directorate of the Uganda Development Corpora- 
tion, and African local governments hold shares in its sub- 
sidiary projects and in the large agricultural developments of 
Busoga and Bunyoro. Land, it was announced in 1950, 
would not be taken for any development without consulta- 
tion with the African local governments. 

These bodies are at the centre of Uganda’s problem of 
political development. They range from Buganda’s ancient 
Lukiko and three traditional ministers under the Kabaka, 
to the artificial local governments which are being 
developed on English local government lines. The districts 
of Uganda are based for administrative convenience on 
tribal divisions, and this has had the effect of strengthening 
tribal consciousness. Mr C. A. G. Wallis in his report, 
published last February, on “ African Local Government 
in the Protectorate of Uganda ” commented on the general 
desire of the peoples of Uganda to drop the word “ local ” 
from the titles of their administrative bodies. He found that 
their aim was “ Home Rule ” for each tribe. The most they 
would consider was “a federation of native states, each 
It is into this pattern 


with its own ruler and ministers.” 
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that the Kabaka’s demand for separation and self-govern- 
ment for Buganda must be fitted. 

There is also the young and growing Uganda National 
Congress which aims at a self-governing, united Uganda. 
While it is difficult to assess the immediate strength of this 
body, it cannot be dismissed, as many in the administration 
do, as “only a Buganda organisation.” Certainly the 
Kabaka’s people were the first to become politically 
conscious, as the troubles of 1945 and 1949 showed. As 
yet, all the non-official and non-mission vernacular news- 
papers appear in their language, although there is one 
printed in Busoga which circulates in that district. The 
importance of the Congress lies in the fact that it has begun 
to spread beyond the confines of Buganda. Since the 


disturbances of 1949 it has had agents working in the 
westernmost district, Toro, where they have been able to 
play on suspicions about the Kilembe copper mines and on 
the setting aside of the Queen Elizabeth National Park as a 
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game reserve ; many Toro tribesmen say that this is par: of 
the tribe’s ancient grazing land. This year agent: of 
the Congress have influenced the non-Bahtu ‘peoples to the 
north of Lake Kyoga. There has been trouble in Gulu, the 
capital of the Northern Province, and political agitation }as 
developed among the Lango. But although the adminis:a- 
tion regards the Uganda National Congress with suspicion. 
the fact remains that it is the only body at present in ‘he 
field that can build up an all-Uganda national spirit. 

The Government may proclaim, as Sir John Hall did in 
1947, that 

It is a matter of prime importance to devise some unifying 

process which over a period of years will tend to produce a 

sense of common interest, common purpose—and later, it 

is hoped, of common nationality—and at the same time io 

encourage and not impede the growth and development of 

indigenous political institutions. 


Here lies the Government’s present dilemma. The refusal 
of the Buganda Lukiko and of the Busoga local government 
to nominate members to the Legislative Council illustrates 
the essentially conservative character of the various African 
local governments. But the men running these bodies are 
for the most part old in government service and are likely 
to be undermined by the growth of the political movement. 


Worried Business Men 


This, as usual in Africa, is feeding on the land grievance, 
which at present takes the form of a feat of land being lost 
to new industries. Apart from Kilembe, the industrial and 
mineral area is in the eastern province. Its power is to 
come from the Jinja dam—to be opened by the Queen next 
April—at the exit of the Nile from Lake Victoria. Light 
industries are to be started nearby, and current is to be 
taken to the cement factory and mineral complex of Tororo. 
if it is decided that the latter is a paying proposition ; (onc 
foreign firm however, has already withdrawn). Europe 
business in Uganda seems to be worried by Sir Andrew 
Cohen’s political developments ; it reacted unfavourably !ast 
August to the Government’s proposals for cotton ginning 
and to the increased membership of the Legislative Counc! 
which is due to take effect from January 1, 1954. These 
views were summed up in the East African Standard in 
September, at the time of Sir Andrew Cohen’s visit to 
London for consultations ; the paper suggested that he was 
being recalled to be told to slow up political developmen: 
lest foreign capital be scared from Uganda. Such an allege- 
tion had an added political twist in that Sir Andrew |: 
regarded by Africans as “ their Governor.” 

Economic development has been pushed because th 
Government is afraid that the economy is too dependent 
coffee and cotton. The strength of Uganda’s developmen: 
hitherto has been in its encouragement of peasant agricu!- 
ture ; it has been a peaceful country because it has not beer 
faced with revolutionary social change. Now industria! 
development is planned where there is already a labout 
shortage ; many agricultural employers, the mines in Ankole 
and Kigezi and some African local governments have been 
unable to obtain the labour they need. Some observers 
believe that the Government has not made sufficient pre 
parations for the social change that will result from industria! 
development. Despite the activities of Sir Andrew Cohen, 
there is still much of the sleepy complacency that is almost 
traditional in the Uganda civil service. 
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Economic Sermon for France 


Ts approach of Christmas is a busy time for French 

finance ministers, who must try to Steer their budget 
hrough parliament before the end of the year. It has also 
secome the period when they are lectured by international 
bodies about the sorry state of the French economy. These 
inual sermons do not spring from any Francophobia among 
West European analysts. It is just that when the reports 
are drawn up at the end of the year it is found with mono- 
tonous regularity that France has forgotten to do its home 
work. Indeed the survey of the French economy now pub- 
lished by the Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion (OEEC), begins by recalling last year’s diagnosis and 
concludes that in broad lines it still applies to the present 
situation. Despite a greater internal price stability and an 
improvement in the terms of trade, the present system must 
still be propped- up by substantial American aid. France 
still has a big trade.gap and an important budgetary deficit. 
Above all, its prices are qut of line with those prevailing on 
the world markets. 

As this report was drawn up by France’s fellow members 
of OEEC, though with French participation, it is 
nly natural that stress has been laid on the disparity 
between French and foreign prices which is preserved by 
a complicated system of tariffs, quotas and export subsidies. 
France is the chief laggard in the EPU drive for the 
liberalisation of European tradé. True, up to the middle of 
this year the quantitative restrictions imposed by France 
had an appreciable effect only on the volume of imports 
from Italy. The cut in the trade deficit from $858 million 
in the first half of 1952 to $361 million in the corresponding 
period of the current year has been largely due to an im- 
provement in the terms of trade, and even so France has 
been unable to cover its growing deficit with the sterling 
area through a surplus with other OEEC countries. Experts 
fear, however, that French persistence with the restrictionist 
policy may bring retaliation and lead to the collapse of the 
whole liberalisation drive. 


Deadweight of Past Errors 


In the ‘months since January, 1952, the price position 
has slightly improved. The French index of wholesale 
prices fell by 9 per cent, slightly more than in other 
member countries, though this reduction was largely the 
result of the fall in world prices of raw materials. The 
disparity of prices varies from commodity to commodity. 
Thus it turned out that the French steel prices, though 
much higher than the British, were competitive with those 
prevailing in the other markets of the coal and steel com- 
munity. The prices of chemicals, on. the other hand, and 
even more of textiles and engineering goods are out of 
touch with world markets. But the report goes further 
and sees in the protective wall an important cause of the 
internal distortiéns of the French economy. 

These distortions are to a great extent the result of the 
deadweight of past errors. It is recalled that since the 


first world war long periods of economic stagnation have 
alternated with shorter spells of inflationary expansion. 
With the exception of four years—1926 to 1930—inflation 
has been the automatic companion of economic growth. 
The Korean boom led to a bigger rise in prices in France 
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than in the other member countries, and this year’s price 
stability has been accompanied by a 2 per cent fall in the 
gross national product despite a good harvest. 


*FRENCH ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


(1923 = 100) 
Gross National © Industrial 
Product Production. Construction 
W923 =. 100 88 58 
OE. idea tnaiace 125 140 137 
Poe 3. lo ee 106 104 52 
1952 ,eediecuank 134 143 71 


* In view of the difficulty of statistical comparisons over long 
perieds, figures should be taken as approximate. 


The list of the vagaries of the French economy is not 
elaborated at length once again. The. backwardness 
of agriculture ; the disproportionate cost of distribution ; 
the deplorable state of housing ; the iniquity and inefficiency 
of the fiseal. system ; the unwillingness of French savers to 
invest ; the existence of sanctioned as: well as fraudulent 
privileges ; all these have become commonplaces to the 
observer of the French scene. The long-term remedies 
proposed do not differ greatly from the policy followed by 
the present government. The survey approves fiscal 
measures for the encouragement of investment and advo- 
cates the provision of more medium-term credit. Since the 
rate of investment should not slacken, it favours credit 
selection and the pruning of some, State expenditure. It 
sees a chance of cutting building costs by a housing pro- 
gramme based on large-scale production. 


A Drastic Cure 


In one respect the OEEC doctors have their own view 
on the cure which should be prescribed for Europe’s 
patient. They seem to see no chance of salvation unless the 
cure is accompanied by a strong breath of fresh air through 
the lifting of the protective curtain. Only a strong draught 
from outside could, in their opinion, get rid of the parasites 
on the French body economic and the patient is not too 
delicate to be submitted to such treatment. France has 
been granted great and growing dollar aid, but this is being 
used to patch up its balance of payments rather than to 
support economic expansion. Yet “little is needed to shift 
France from dangerous economic stagnation to the path of 
economic recovery.” 


Implicit in the whole report is the argument that France 
should devalue or otherwise accept a forced adjustment of 
its prices through a freer entrance of foreign goods. But 
the plea for devaluation is nowhere specific.» The elimina- 
tion of the disparity between French and foreign prices is 
the ever-recurring refrain, but “it is up to the French 
Government to determine the proper methods to get that 
result.” This caution should finally dispel rumours that 
an international mission is contemplated to prescribe cures 
for the French economy. The Germans recall half-proudly, 
half-bitterly, that when they faced a crisis in 1951 they 
were not let off with an informal lecture. The EPU manage- 
ment board then appointed a special commission to make 
recommendations which the Germans put into practice. 
The Germans in private accuse OEEC of leniency towards 
the French. Yet they must know that, while France is now 
taking the end-of-term sermon well in its stride, nothing 
could be calculated to get worse results than to send to 
France a supervisory commission including German tutors. 
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Migration from Israel 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TEL-AVIV 


ETWEEN May 15, 1948, the day of the establishment 

of the Jewish state, and July, 1953, a total of 717,923 
people immigrated into Israel. - This doubling of the popula- 
tion, one of the main goals in Israeli policy, was achieved in 
five years and mass immigration has now come to a’ stand- 
still. But Israel, while struggling hard to solve the problems 
created by so many newcdmers now finds itself faced 
with a new phenomenon, emigration from the country. This 
topic has been taboo for a long time. It was taken for granted 
that for the Jewish wanderer to set foot on Israeli soil meant 
journey’s end once and for all. The immigration during the 
first four years of the new state has been of so dramatic a 
quality—bearded Yemenites kissing the earth of the Holy 
Land when stepping from the aircraft which brought them 
out of the desert—the exhilaration over the unbroken stream 
of immigrants has been so great, that nobody gave a thought 
to the possibility that some would not want to stay. 


Conspiracy of Silence Broken 


These thoughts were probably responsible for the reluct- 
ance with which the whole problem of emigration was 
approached. The conspiracy of silence has however lately 
been broken. The stream of emigrants became too big to 
be ignored and groups of emigrants who could not find a 
livelihood in the countries to which they had returned 
became a responsibility of the Israeli. authorities abroad. 
Eventually people in Israel came to realise that emigration 
on a certain scale was only to be expected after the immigra- 
tion-rush of the last five years. Every country of immigra- 
tion, including the United States, has had also a certain 
percentage of emigrés. In Israel too periods of large-scale 
immigration have always beén followed by a period when the 
tide turned and people went back whence they had come or 
tried their luck in another country. This happened before 
world-war I and again in the twenties. That it should 
happen again in 1952/53 was only to be expected. 

The volume of emigrants from Israel is not alarming. As 
against the 710,000 who came into the country over the 
last five years §0,000 (roughly 7 per cent) left during the 
same period. And these were by no means all new immi- 
grants ; it is estimated that among those who departed 
there were some 15,000 old-timers. It is, of course, not 
easy to find out what made these people move again, 
although questionnaires are filled in at the request of the 
authorities and inquiries are made by reporters and statis- 
ticians. Migration among Jews is influenced more than 
among most people by their world-wide connections, by the 
fate and advice of relations and by the fact that families 
were scattered all over the world during the war years. 


Economic difficulties, however, undoubtedly played a 
large part in encouraging people to set out on their travels 
again. Among so many there were bound to be some who 
did not succeed or who came with illusions about Israel’s 
economic possibilities ; more often than not, conditions in 
the country were painted in much too rosy colours by the 
emissaries who urged people to go to Israel. From the 
economic point of view Israel will not lose much if people 
who were not prepared for hard work leave again in order 
to try their luck elsewhere. But it can ill-afford to lose 
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skilled. workers or members of professions or scienti, 
Palestinian Jewry under the Mandate had more intellect, |; 
and more skill than it could use ; but Israel today is cryin 
out for skill because the mass-immigration contained on! 
small fraction of highly-trained people. It has b. 
repeatedly pointed out that the emigration of skilled 
workers and professional people would cease once =¢ 
egalitarian system of remuneration—under which a bi; 
driver gets-more than a cabinet minister—was modific 
But as things stand at present there is not much hope t!: 
reforms in this field will be made soon. 

Another important point is psychological and intricat. 
bound up with the relations between the various groups 
immigrants. More than §0 per cent of the Jewish popu! :- 
tion in Israel today comes from a wide range of Orien:,! 
or North-African countries. Many of the old-timers lump 
all of these together as “ Orientals ” but in fact there are 
wide differences—of social and cultural standards and « 
intellectual ability—between them. An Iraqi or Egyptian 
engineer or doctor may be as “ westernised” and as able 
professionally and intellectually as his colleague in Te! 
Aviv who came from Germany or Poland. On the othe: 
hand there are tens of thousands who may possess some ©! 
the treasures of Eastern culture but are totally ignorant o! 
western ways of life and of western methods of production 
and are therefore unfit for skilled jobs. It is this diversit, 
in the human material which makes life in Israel today so 
complicated but also of so much interest to the sociologis: 
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Disappointed Newcomers 


It is not surprising that many “Orientals” should 
have developed an inferiority-complex with all the touch: 
ness and superficial toughness that goes with it; or tha 
some of the Jews from North Africa should prefer to return 
to their country of origin rather than put up with what the; 
imagine to be the haughtiness of the old-timers. A numbe: 
of Indian Jews asked to be sent back not only because the) 
could not adjust themselves to hard work and primitive 
living conditions but also because they complained of “ dis- 
crimination.” When, however, they were sent back by the 
Jewish Agency they discovered to their dismay that the) 
could not continue in India where they had left off anc 
wanted to return to Israel again. 


There are more instances of disappointed emigrés anc 
they cause much trouble to the Israeli authorities abroad 
The “ Law of the Return” passed by Parliament during the 
period when exhilaration over mass-immigration was at 11s 
height bestows Israeli citizenship on every Jew who enter: 
the country after only a few months’ residence. The state 
thus became responsible for many who decided to emigrate 
again and who, when stranded abroad without means 
claimed the assistance of Israeli authorities. Israel may ever 
see a second return of those who have been sobered by the 
difficulties of life in other countries. 


In the field of emigration as in the field of economic: 
Israeli public opinion is coming down to earth. The ver) 
fact that a number—and not all of them newcomers— 
wish to leave has led to a renewed discussion of the attitude 
of the old-timers to immigrants, of the relations between 
the different groups which have to be integrated into a join 
community and of the problem of education which croppe« 
up after mass-immigration came to an end. This discus- 
sion, if undertaken without cant, might lead to a number 01 
necessary reforms in education and in public life in general. 
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‘Fly fighting’ 
to greater effect \ 


The constant destruction of disease-bearing flies is a measure vital to public health 
—and one for which any new insecticide offering greater power and effect is sure 
to be welcomed. 

Shell's newest insecticide, called dieldrin, is particularly effective, not only against 
flies, but also against many other pests, including Cockroaches and Ants, both of 
which are notoriously difficult to control. 

Dieldrin is many times more powerful than DDT 
and has a more lasting effect. When used in residual spray formulations it will 
give a greater degree of control at less cost. 


Eighteen entomological teams have been carrying out world- 
wide trials with dieldrin during the past two years and their 
findings have been followed by large-scale use of dieldrin 
products in many countries. They are used against the mos- 
quitoes which carry malaria and against those which carry 
filiarisis (elephantiasis). In Venezuela they fight the Triatomid 
Bug which spreads chagas disease. In California they have saved 
the rice crop from Leaf Miner. In Switzerland they are being 
used increasingly against Colorado Beetle. 


Test sprayings of the South Coast beaches 3 
show that dieldrin offers very great promise of _ ae 
being the most effective answer to the current * 
fly infestation (Coelopa frigida) in both the 
larval and adult stages. 


Shell Chemicals Limited, 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 


Norman House, 105/9 Strand, W.C.2. Temple Bar 4455. 
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Pay 14% less to fly in greater luxury ! 


BETWEEN LONDON & NEW YORK OR MONTREAL 





Lower-deck lourg: 


“Monarch 


Limited passenger list ensures more room, comfort, personal service! 


@Y Direct by double-decked Stratocruisers to New 
York, daily; weekly to Montreal. 

© More sleepers! Increased number of foam-soft 
private berths on every flight (slight extra charge). 


&@ Until March 31, New York return £217.18.0 in- 
stead of £254; Montreal return £210.3.0 instead 
of £245. 

@y Every seat fully-reclining. 


.-. all this extra luxury for 14% less! 


B.0.A.0. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or 

B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.t 

(VIC 2323), 75 Regent St.. W.1 (MAY 6611) or offices BRITISH BY ® e ® 
in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool. 


Bent tT 3822 O:-V-BESO ERAS ATES WA 8S C.O: RP ORATION 
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The Shareholder Today 


~ IXTY-TWO shillings and sixpence was Mr Samuel’s 

price for Savoy Hotel ordinary shares, and in the 
end he got it from the very directors who had earlier 
denounced it as “excessive.” It is part of the bargain 
that Worcester Buildings Company (which the directors 
of the Savoy Hotel had formed to put the Berkeley Hotel 
properties beyond the reach of Mr Samuel and all the 
other ordinary shareholders) will be put into liquida- 
tion. Mr Samuel has told the Board of Trade that he 
has ceased to be concerned with an enquiry into the 
company’s affairs. For their part, the directors have 
not disclosed the source of the support—involving more 
than {£14 million—which enabled them to take over Mr 
Samuel’s holding. A purchase price of 62s. 6d. is some- 
thing very different from 45s. 6d. to which the shares 
dropped at one time this week. Evidently the directors 
will have a lot of work to do—and a lot of words to 
eat—before Savoy Hotel shares can earn and maintain 
a price of 62s. 6d. 

When last week’s article on the battle for the Savoy 
was passing through the press, all these events had still 
to come. Mr Samuel proved—as his earlier offer to sell 
had already suggested—that he was not so set on the 
idea of using the Berkeley Hotel property to better 
advantage that he would throw aside the oppor- 
tunity for making a handsome capital profit for one of 
his companies. The danger now is twofold: first, the 
whole episode may be written off as another speculative 
coup, in which the forces of good had to pay dearly to 
defend thems¢!ves ; secondly, the issues of principle 
involved in takeover bids and in the technical means 
that the directors of the Savoy contrived to frustrate Mr 
Samuel may be quickly forgotten. But before the dust 
has died down, let it again be recorded that the directors 
of the Savoy Hotel, by their contrivance of alienating 
properties that belonged in equity to their shareholders, 





have done permanent damage to the basic assump- 
tions of joint stock enterprise: At Question Time on 
Tuesday, this point passed unmentioned. But there was 
a battery of questions from Mr Gaitskell and his 
colleagues which associated “ recent violent fluctuations 
in the prices of the shares of certain companies” with 
takeover bids, and with the encouragement that they 
gave to “the increase of dividends, the dissipation of 
reserves and the abandonment of conservative financial 
policies.” The Chancellor’s moderate reply neatly 
avoided these contentions and suggested that some bids 
might be good (“in the normal course of business ”’) 
and others might be open to criticism on several 
grounds (“I deplore those cases where there is a specu- 
lative element”). 

By .this time, all the real issues have become 
thoroughly confused. That the general public dis- 
approve of typical takeover bids cannot be denied. But 
that does not make their objections rational. It may be 
felt that a bid by A from a West End address may be 
different in essence from one made by B from E.C.2 or 
by C from Birmingham. Control by “ financiers,” 
particularly new financiers may be thought undesirable 
—bad for the social and economic fabric of the country, 
bad for “ the workers” whose ways may be disturbed, 
bad for undertakings and their directors long known 
and respected, and bad for shareholders. All. such 
objection has a sufficient element of truth to make it 
sound plausible. The set ways of harmless sloth may 
well be better than the predatory dismembering of a 
business by a sharp-eyed newcomer whose only interest 
is in taking out as much cash as possible in the shortest 
time. 

It is a dangerously short step from this position to 
denounce all bidders as vultures and to demand that 
their activities are put beyond the pale, if not made 
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Official requests go out to the institutions for 
“special care” in their handling of requests for 
finance in cases where there appears to be “a specula- 
tive element ”—without benefit of further definition. 
Yet in every property transaction that involves a change 
of ownership, or a change of use, or a change of status 
from an unrealistic book value to a current market price 
there must be some element of speculation. The 
addiction of directors and accountants to the fallacies 
of historical cost has led to a grotesque undervaluation 
of properties in many conventional balance sheets and 
to a corresponding undervaluation in the shares of the 
companies concerned. One might suppose from the 
commination of bidders that inflation had never 
occurred. When they bid, they have an eye to profit, 
which is no sin or crime, But there may be valuable 
economic consequences of their action. They may 
cause the services provided by a given piece of property 
to be costed at realistic current values, and if this 
realistic assessment of cost shows that the existing use 
of the property is uneconomic the comparison may 
encourage a change in its use to some more economic 
purpose. 

Bidders, in short, are people whose actions make for 
economic change—it may be disagreeable change even 
on those occasions when it promises higher economic 
efficiency, and it may, at the worst, be change coldly 
intended to produce a quick profit without overmuch 
regard to the consequences in the longer run. The 
fact that, even with the best intentions, such bids and 
the changes that they contemplate produce a bad 
impression among some sections of the public is not 
a decisive black mark against them. They may affront 
modern mores that “ profits” are a bad thing. They 
may present an unwelcome challenge to the contem- 
porary spirit that pervades the whole of the British 
economy—shared by industrial companies and their 
directors, by the trades unions, by retailers and dis- 
tributors, and sometimes even by the consumer himself 
—that adaptation and flexibility must proceed so 
gingerly that no trouble ensues for anyone. 


illegal. 


* 


In no sector of the economy has this static philosophy 
been more apparent than in the relations of directors 
of public companies to their shareholders and in the 
rewards that the latter have been conceded in the last 
decade. The Excess Profits Tax and the Excess Profits 
Levy have creamed off part of the real substance of 
industry and the Profits Tax has jmposed a penal tax 
on the distribution of profits (and capital) to share- 
holders. Successive Governments have exhorted and 
implored industry to exercise “ restraint” in dividend 
policy, and the last Labour Government was intending 
to enact a permanent freezing of dividends. Because 


the Exchequer and accountants have formed an unholy 
alliance to deny the principles of replacement cost, 
depreciation allowances have been too small and 
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“profits” too large; because governments merrily 
inflated for several years after the war, handjome 
“ profits” emerged from the simple Magic of rising 
prices. The boards of the majority of companies were 
wise enough to recognise that such easy money {ter 
tax had been paid’on it) would not last for ever ; they 
ploughed back the surpluses, extended the undertak: 
for which they were responsible to shareholders, en oyed 
an automatic supply of new capital without having to 
satisfy the tests of the market and, without realising 
what they were doing, relegated their ordinary share- 
holders to the status of holders of non-cummulative second 


preference shares. At the height of inflation and during 
the period of the strongest exhortation and heaviest 
taxation, the equity element in ordinary shares was put 


into a moral and fiscal deep freeze. 

The indignation that has greeted many recent bids 
and the growing tide of dividend increases is in |irge 
part an irrational reaction to the opening of the refci- 
gerator door, It is said that bids and higher dividends 

e “ politically embarrassing.” They are bound to be so 
to any Government that is not prepared to defend the 
freedom of people, within the law, to buy and sell in the 
open market or to one that is tempted to compromise 
on the fundamental principles of a property-owning 
democracy that form the essential fabric of British com- 
pany law. In practice, admittedly, a share-owning 
democracy may be no more enlightened and rational 
than democracies of other kinds. It can be apathetic to 
the point of neglecting its own interests. It often pro- 
vides the perfect field of operation for any board of 
directors whose motto is “ Divide and rule.” In theory 
and in legal form the shareholder is master, exalted by 
the Companies Act of 1948 far beyond the status of the 
directors. But in practice he makes no pretence to 
exert effective control, and is content to leave everything 
to the directors until he discovers. that things are going 
wrong. There has grown up, too, the doctrine that ~ the 
company”’ is something apart from the totality of the 
shareholders—that they own no part of its assets, but 
have a right only to participate in its results to the 
extent that the directors recommend. It takes an extra- 
ordinary crisis to stir shareholders into action ; they are 
incapable of organising themselves to demand changes 
in policy or increases in dividends ; they rank well after 
the employees, the progress of “ the company,” and 
the wellbeing of the customer in the thoughts of tic 
directors whom—in legal form—they appoint. 

Is it surprising that in the last decade a wide gull 
has opened between the market price and the real vaiue 
of many ordinary shares? Are not the opportunitics 
for the bidders self-evident? When dividends and 
share values have lagged so far behind the general rise 
in the structure of prices, is there anything basicly 
wrong or immoral in activities that spur company direc 
tors into distributing a fairer share of “ the company 5 
earnings to the people who own it or to unlock capital 
values that are not being used by “the company ' 
the best advantage? Before directors answer that ties¢ 
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ihings are harmful, they might first compare the rewards 

io their shareholders with the growth of their own 

luments; if the two sets of figures move in step. their 
orestations will be heard with the greater respect. 

t may not be very realistic to suppose that the 

eral body of investors will be spurred into action by 

nt events—even by the decision of the Savoy Hotel 

rd to put the Berkeley Hotel properties beyond their 

eholders. No new Marx is likely to rally investors 

th the ery: “Shareholders, you have nothing to lose 

i your claims.” It has been left to the Samuels and 

Clores to let loose the suppressed revolution in 
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company finance and whatever may be said in criticism 
of some aspects of their activities, they have provided 
a most salutary challenge to conventional ideas in the 
boardroom. It may well be worth one or two disagree- 
able episodes to provide object lessons to directors at 
large. It can certainly be said that neither side emerges 
with any great credit from the battle for the Savoy. 
Yet the lessons are clear. It is more sensible to give 
benefits to existing shareholders than te leave the front 
door open to a determined bidder ; once on the defen- 


sive, directors may be led into courses that are them- 
selves indefensible. 


Titanium—The Tough Baby 


(COON after it was announced this summer that 
\/ Imperial Chemical Industries would set up a plant 
io produce titanium in Britain, the requirements of this 
new structural metal in the United States, the only 
country where it is known to be in commercial pro- 
duction, increased sharply. These requirements now 
threaten to outpace existing plans for titanium produc- 
tion there—which in 1953 will probably be no more 
than 2,§00 tons. By the middle of next year the United 
States may no longer have any surplus of titanium metal 
lor export, because the American aircraft industry, now 
putting new military machines into production, expects 
10 need more titanium than it can get. Recently the 
Ministry of Supply has been importing some titanium, 
and some has come from an ICI pilot plant that may be 
producing at the rate of 150 tons a year in some months’ 
ime. The ICI plant, which will not come into pro- 
duction before the end of 1955, is intended to produce 
1,§00 tons of raw titanium a year, about a sixth of the 
output expected in the United States in two years’ time. 
This raises the question whether the Government 
should review its present plans for production of the 
metal in Britain, to decide whether these will offer 
sufficient titanium, in time. 

Such a decision, here as in the United States, is 
for the Government, because titanium, at about {7 a !b, 
is beyond the purse of anyone but the taxpayer. The 
ICI plant, like the existing du Pont and Titanium 
Metals Corporation plants in the United States, could 
not be justified commercially without a Government 
-ontract to purchase at least 75 per cent of its output. 
What does titanium offer for such a price—about 50 
limes the American price of aluminium or stainless steel 
—as a metal for aircraft ? Essentially, its unique com- 
bination of the two properties that aircraft require from 
a metal above all else—lightness and great strength. 

Titanium is 60 per cent heavier than aluminium, 
but about half as heavy as stainless steel. Alloys based 
upon 90 per cent or more of titanium are far stronger 
than aluminium alloys and stronger than most alloy 
steels ; their strength-weight ratio thus excels all 





common engineering metals and alloys. Because of 
its high melting-point, great hopes were initially placed 
upon the potentialities of titanium as a high-temperature 

etal, but unfortunately its exceptional tensile, fatigue 
and creep strengths deteriorate if it is continually 
exposed to temperatures above 450 degrees centigrade, 
and above 700 degrees titanium absorbs oxygen and 
nitrogen and becomes brittle. Metallurgists still cherish 
some hopes of new titanium alloys that may offer high 
performance up to 800 degrees. But on present signs 
this medium-weight metal performs best in the medium- 
temperature range from 250-450 degrees, where its 
qualities far outclass aluminium or magnesium alloys— 
leaving work at really high temperatures to special 
steels, Nimonics and Refractaloys. 

But even within these limits the demand for this 
light, strong metal is likely to grow as the performance 
of aircraft and guided weapons improves. At speeds 
up to the speed of sound, there may be little advantage 
in using titanium in airframes ; but when speeds push 
through the barrier beyond Mach 1.§, the skin tem- 
peratures of aircraft may reach 250 degrees ; and when 
that happens titanium may have to replace other light 
alloys in many parts. As it is, certain new American 
fighters will incorporate large structural sections of 
titanium, while the Douglas DC7 civil aircraft, which 
operates at far lower speeds, is now using titanium 
in the nacelles of its piston engines. But the 
immediate and vastly expanding demand for titanium 
in the United States is for gas turbine engines—a 
demand that is held to threaten a critical shortage of 
titanium there in the next few years. The alloys may 
be suitable for extensive use in engine compressors, 
particularly in the later stages where temperatures reach 
a level at which other light alloys perform less efficiently, 
while stainless steel would be far heavier; and the 
higher-performance titanium alloys may be used in the 
turbine discs, where temperatures are much greater. 
Two key engines for the current American air pro- 
gramme, the Pratt and Whitney J-57 and the General 
Electric J-75, may incorporate much larger quantities 
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of titanium than were used in any of the hundred or 
so prototype and experimental engines that employed 
titanium parts. 

At present prices—roughly $18 a lb for sheet and 
$12 a lb for bar—there is little use for titanium outside 
military aircraft. There is a small but possibly growing 
use in vulnerable parts of chemical plant, because it 
adds exceptional resistance to corrosion to its other 
costly virtues. Titanium production on the scale now 
contemplated would be quite uneconomic for anything 
but a large programme of military aircraft ; civil aircraft 
do not enter the range of performance where the use of 
titanium for any but a few special purposes becomes 
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Source: Titanium Metals Corporation of America. 


imperative. On the other hand, no producer would be in 
this adolescent industry, defence contracts or not, if he 
did not believe that the price can eventually be radically 
reduced to tap a potentially large commercial demand. 


* 


The present high price of titanium reflects the 
exasperating cluster of technical problems that have 
to be solved in its production. When molten, titanium 
is a “universal solvent” that dissolves or is con- 
taminated by every known refractory ; moreover, it 
reacts with the oxygen and nitrogen of the air, so that 
all extractive and smelting operations have to be carried 
out under vacuum or in an inert gas. The metal must 
be extracted with high purity—if not, its qualities will 
be greatly impaired ; and there is no known way of 
removing any contaminants that it may pick up during 
extraction. The rutile and ilmenite ores in which it 


appears as titanium dioxide—more familiar, and in far 
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greater demand, as a most effective white pigment 
rather than as a source of metal—are abundant and 
cheap ; they cost only a few cents a lb. But the 
Kroll process, still the only commercial method of 
extraction in use, requires the chlorination of the 
dioxide and then its reaction at red heat with magnesium 
— itself an expensive metal, the commercial production 
of which in Britain is at present only questionably 
economic, 

The “ commercially-pure ” titanium sponge produced 
by the Kroll process presents further technical problems 
in its melting and consolidation into an ingot. Large 
ingots, weighing up to 4,000 Ib, are now being pro- 
duced ; but such a size, necessary if the metal is to be 
handled efficiently in conventional forging and rolling 
equipment, is in itself a financial risk—nearly two tons 
of metal, worth say $70,000, the quality of which 
may worry even the experienced producer. Titanium 
can readily be forged, rolled and wire-drawn ; and one 
American producer is extruding it with the French 
Sejournet process used also for alloy steels. Owing to 
the highly reactive properties of molten titanium, 
casting into complex shapes is not yet practicable, but 
powder metallurgy offers promise in this field. 

Both du Pont and Titanium Metals Corporation, the 
only two American producers today, use the Kroll 
profess—which was incidentally disdained by industry 
before the war, and established as the basis of the 
growing industry only through the persistence of the 
United States Bureau of Mines and some enthusiasts 
in the American defence services. Each is at present 
turning out 4 to § tons of the metal a day ; by mid- 
1954 both should be producing 10 tons a day. The 
Crane Company of Chicago has been awarded a con- 
tract to produce 15 tons of titanium sponge a day in 
another plant using the Kroll process (for which the 
Government will provide the capital as well as the 
purchase contract), but this can hardly be in production 
before 1955 ; other contracts may be signed following 
the recent Senate hearings, when the shortage of 
titanium was surrounded with so much propaganda. 
Demand for the new aero-engines seems likely to grow 
faster than the yield of finished titanium products 
(about 60 per cent of the output of the raw metal 
“ sponge’), but scrap recovery should help to fill the 
gap. Recovery processes are still in the experimental 
or pilot stages, but at last they do seem practicable. 
By 1957, according to present estimates, demand may 
be in the region of 25,000 tons a year, compared with 
outputs of 18,000 tons. of titanium “ sponge ” and of 
20,000 tons of finished titanium, including recovered 
scrap. 

Every titanium producer sighs for a cheaper extrac- 
tion process, and for years hopes have centred on an 
electrolytic method, as is used for aluminium and 
magnesium. Electrolytic processes on a commercial 
scale are still out of reach, though perhaps only just ; 
but while American producers are still sure that 
electrolysis will offer better quality titanium, they 
are now less sure that this process will be far cheaper. 
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fhe visions of “20 cent titanium” have faded ; 
and they believe the introduction of dependable 
clectrolytic methods will be gradual, not an over- 
night revolution. 

The British production plant now being built by 
1CI follows four years of research into titanium by the 
company. It does not appear likely that ICI will use 
an electrolytic process ; it seems possible, though this 
is unconfirmed, that it may use a thermal reaction 
method differing from the Kroll process, in that the 
titanium tetrachloride will be reduced with purified 
sodium and not with magnesium. Experimentally, this 
process is well established—indeed, some of the first 
litanium metal ever made was produced by it—but 
no existing or projécted plant in America employs it. 
rhe use of purified sodium might call for large 
mounts Of power in electro-metallurgy, but large 
amounts of power are equally required for the 
present Kroll process, and would be required for 
n electrolytic process. ~ Though ICI has experience 
f producing titanium in a Kroll reactor pilot 
plant, the inherent difficulties of producing titanium, 
together with the special problems of starting a new 
process, introduce more financial risk into this venture 
than almost any other manufacturer except du Pont 
which originally began production at its own risk) has 
yet faced. The plant itself is being financed by ICI, 
and though it has if necessary a guaranteed Government 
market for three-quarters of its output, this will be 
governed by the prices reigning by 1955 for American 
titanium. Even using Kroll reactors, the American 
producers have assured their Government that they 
hope by 1956 to bring down their prices for titanium 





What Next in Steel? 


EMARKABLE examples of muddled thought and a 
R complete lack of constructive policy were the almost 
exclusive features of last week’s House of Commons debate 
on the sale of the United Steel ordinary shares. Mr Hynd, 
who moved the Labour resolution, took as his main point 
that in order to resell the company’s capital at a profit 
the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency has 
reorganised the capital so that both the ranking capital and 
the prospective annual dividend and interest payments to 
outside interests will be larger than under nationalisation. 

That is true even though Mr Hynd apparently did not 
appreciate that the {10 million of debenture stock does not 
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sheet to about $4 a Ib, and for bar down to $2 a lb. 
If they should achieve such prices, ICI would need all 
its vast technical ingenuity and commercial experience 
to make its new plant pay. 

Britain has thus become the second country in the 
world to announce plans for titanium output beyond an 
experimental scale, though Americans who have been 
judging the excellence of Russian technical literature 
think that there may be some production behind the 
iron curtain. So far, the small quantities imported here 
and those produced from ICI’s pilot plant have been 
used for experiment ; Rolls Royce, indeed, produced 
some of the first compressor blades ever made from 
titanium. The exchange of engineering data has not 
been in one direction only; a director of Titanium 
Metals Corporation said last month: “Sending any 
new engineering material to Rolls Royce can do that 
material nothing but good.” The American producers, 
indeed, hope to squeeze out some titanium for export 
here throughout next year. But, whatever may be their 
judgment of this new metal, British engine designers 
obviously cannot plan to use titanium in production 
quantities until it begins to come from ICI in 19565. 
If that is a handicap, it is one about which little can 
be done now—Congress, indeed, may be in a temper 
to clap an embargo even upon the current trickle of 
exports. Whether Britain’s military aircraft and guided 
missiles are entering the range where sizeable and 
growing quantities of titanium will become essential, 
and whether the output at present planned by ICI 
needs to be accelerated, or supplemented by further 
British production, are questions that the Government 
has now to decide. 





enter into the calculation since it represents freshly sub- 
scribed cash, On the dividend forecast of 9 per cent the 
total annual dividend charge will be around {1,700,000 
gross against about £740,000 gross interest at 3} per cent 
on the compensation stock ; but the argument falls because 
{£14 million of that prospective charge is equity dividend, 
the payment of which is dependent upon the availability of 
earnings. 

On one small point only did the debate make a material 
contribution. Mr George Strauss has modified to a minute 
extent the wording of Labour’s _re-nationalisation 
“threat.” In claiming that when Labour is able to nation- 
alise steel again compensation will be limited to the amount 
already paid and that dividends in excess of 3} per cent 
will be taken into account Mr Strauss now explains that 
he is not referring to new capital which may be raised 
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meanwhile. For such small mercies small thanks are due. 
But what of new capital which may be created out of undis- 
tributed earnings ? And what of the incentive to manage- 
ments to plough back as Mr Strauss desires if that, too, 
is not allowed for ? 

On Labour criticism of the terms of sale of United 
Steel shares Mr Strauss gave only diffident support to Mr 
Hynd. He found himself either unwilling or unable to say 
whether he considered the selling price was too high or too 
low and was reduced to stigmatising Sir John Morison, 
head of the realisation agency as the victim of a powerful 
monopoly—the consortium of City issuing houses which 
advises on these offers. Surely it is desirable that the 
agency should have the best financial advice on its financial 
operations. Surely, too, the outcome shows that the 
advisers, who would never have dared to dictate to Sir 
John Morison, at least judged the market closely. Certainly 
there has been no support for the suggestion that the big 
interests received excessive allotments. 

With United Steel now standing at a discount of 44d., 
there is no support from the consortium, no selling and a 
little buying from large investors. It is some of the smaller 
applicants who hoped for quick profits who are now selling 
and finding a shortage of monopolists willing to take their 
stock. Doubtless the agency would like to make another 
offer fairly quickly. It had hoped to sell the relatively 
small Lancashire Steel in mid-December. Now it is not 
to be expected that anything can be done until February. 
Whether it will then be the relatively large Stewarts and 
Lloyds or Lancashire Steel may depend in part upon the 
size of the investor’s appetite. 


Exports—1953 and After 


HE provisional returns of Britain’s overseas trade in 
November could hardly be better. The value of 
exports was the highest for twenty months, imports were 
rather lower than in October and the gross visible trade 
deficit was the lowest for three years. Although November 
had only 25 working days, two fewer than the previous 
month, exports rose to £239.9 million (f.0.b.) from £227.6 
million in October and a monthly average of {211.6 million 
in the third quarter. Re-exports fell by £400,000 to £8.9 
million, but were still £400,000 above the third quarter 
average. On a working day basis the improvement in 
exports was striking. The average for November was 
nearly {£10 million a day, compared with £8.8 million in 
October and a third quarter average of £8.5 million. 
Exports to North America, however, fell to £25.1 million 
from £27 million the previous month and a third quarter 
average of {26.7 million, a rise of £500,000 to £13.8 
million in shipments to Canada being more than offset by 
a rather sharp fall of £2.3 million to £11.3 million in ship- 
ments to the United States. The value of imports fell to 
£272.4 million (c.if.) in November from {279.8 million 
in October and a third quarter average of {274.8 million. 
The gross visible trade deficit was reduced to £23.5 million, 
less than half the third quarter average. 
The sharp rise in exports in November has given a 
veneer—but no more—to the figures for the first eleven 
months of the year. An increase of some 3 per cent in the 
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volume of exports in this period has been offset by a slight 
fall in export prices, so that the total of £214.4 million is no 
better, in fact £1.4 million worse, than that of the same 
period of 1952. This comparison does, however, conceal 
an improvement in the last five months, when exports rose 
to a monthly average of £220.§ million from £202.6 million 
in the same period last year. Exports always tend to rise 
during the autumn, and what is now worrying Ministers, 
and sending them to stump the country in the call for greater 
efforts, is whether the’ recent improvement can be main- 
tained, if not bettered, in 1954. Shortages of sterling in 
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| Imports Exports |Re-exports s 
| tdi: A. 2 i f.o.b. | a 
1953, Ist quarter | 272-4 | 208-5 10-0 | 53-9 
oe ae | 291-7 210-0 ae.1 73 
ot a ae | 274-8 211-6 eS | 84-8 
» October... | 279-8 | 227-6 | 95 | 42-9 
»  November* 272-4 239-9 SO.) 23 
| | 
1952, Jan.-Nov.. | 292-6 | 215-8 | 12-4 | 64-4 
1953, Jan.-Nov.* 214-4 | 8-9 | 55 








* Provisional figures. 


the so-called “third markets” may partly account for the 
decline of £77 million in exports to such countries in the 
first ten months of the year, but these shortages are not 
likely to be appreciably eased next year. At the same time 
competition from Germany is increasing, and the flow of 
orders, particularly for engineering goods, is not reassuring. 
It seems that the main effort must continue to be made to 
the dollar and OEEC markets, where prospects are more 
promising. Exports to the dollar area rose by £42 million in 
the first ten months of this year and to the OEEC area by 
£41 million, 


Equity Rights 


AS representations by about thirty shareholders, 
Joseph Lucas has reversed its regrettable plan to 
cease paying interim ordinary dividends. This decision, 
when announced by the chairman in his annual statement 
last month, was criticised in these columns and elsewhere, 
since it would have pressed unnecessarily hard on share- 
holders. The quick change of mind by the directors must 
be unreservedly welcomed ; it represents a minor victor) 
for shareholders who are prepared to defend their interests. 

In another company—Telephone Properties—share- 
holders holding a minority of the equity capital have also 
been quick to assert their views. The directors (who contro! 
the majority of the votes) set the cat among the pigeons 
when they announced that the sum of about £24 million 
arising from the sale of the company’s principal asset, the 
83 per cent holding in the equity of National Telephone 
Company of Venezuela, would not be distributed to share- 
holders as it became payable in instalments over the next 
four years. Instead, the directors propose to invest this 
money, turning the business into an investment trust. [0 
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support of this decision, the directors pointed to the com- 
’s articles of association which state that profits 
ised from the sale of capital assets shall not be available 
(or dividends but shall either be transferred to a capital 
reserve or used im writing down assets. They add that the 
cles make it impossible to distribute capital profits to 
\bers without incurring the risk that such profits might 

act tax. 
ome shareholders have already pointed a way round 
roposing a reduction in the capital to a purely nominal 
ficure. Their opposition ic the board’s plan is mainly based 
the contention that the sale of the Venezualian assets 
-ks away the principal prop of the business and there- 
that it is not in shareholders’ interest to keep the 
pany alive. If the directors remain adamant these 
reholders may take the drastic step of petitioning the 
irt for a compulsory winding-up order. In this instance 
minority shareholders seem to have a good case at least 
demanding an option either to continue with the com- 
ny in its proposed new form or to take out their equity. 


Optimism About Nuclear Energy 


-yiue résumé of the development of nuclear power that 
| Lord Salisbury, the Minister now responsible for 
ilomic energy, gave to the House of Lords this week 
suggests that there is still a great deal of loose thinking in 
official circles on the contribution that it is likely to make 
towards the country’s power supplies. He repeated the 
gument that is already popular among nuclear physicists, 
amely that world resources of conventional fuels are being 
rnt up so rapidly that atomic fission will be harnessed to 
1e power turbines only just in time to save mankind from 
return to candles and a new Dark Age. He also added 
it the sooner nuclear power plants release 30 to 40 million 
ns of coal a year for exports, the better for the country. 
This seems a distinctly big assumption to make about 
method of power generation on which so little is 
= known. The economics of atomic power plants, so far as 
F y estimates can be made at this early stage, are far from 
petitive with conventional power plants. Lord Salisbury 
imself admitted that atomic electricity would cost about 
a unit to produce compared with jd. a unit at the 
1ermal power stations. To suggest, as official speakers 
ve suggested more than once, that atomic power already 
fers a solution to the problem of the country’s marginal 
ctricity supplies is nothing short of wishful thinking. 
would be much fairer to the scientists concerned with the 
ficult task of designing and building the first nuclear 
wer plants, if Government statements were in future to 
ake it quite clear that such plants are wholly experimental, 
d that the time to assess their role in the fuel and power 
dustry of the country will come when something positive 
known about their method of operation and their probable 
ost. 


Payout for Colliery Houses 


TS December issue of Treasury 3} per cent stock 
1977-80 in part compensation for the nationalised coal 
nines and their ancillaries is the largest of these half-yearly 
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stock issues since the process of compensation in instalments 
began in 1950. On this occasion compensation amounting | 
to £33 million -has been satisfied by the issue of 
£354 million nominal of stock at 92 11/16. The amount is 
large because it is the first issue since the basis for valuing 
the colliery houses was decided by an independent tribunal 
set up by the Coal Board and the Mining Association. 
Many companies have been able to agree the values of their 
houses, and several liquidators have been able to give share- 
holders estimates of the break-up values of their shares. 

Future iastaiments of colliery compensation must be 
smaller—how much smaller it is impossible to guess, for 
there is no breakdown of the compensation already paid for 
the various classes of mining properties. Altogether 
£189 million of colliery compensation money has now been 
paid and the nominal amount of Treasury 34 per cent 
1977-80 stock (which has been consistently used for the 
purpose) has risen to about £206 million; the “ coal industry 
value” assets have been fixed at £164,660,000 and 
ancillaries are believed to rank for about {100 million. 
Evidently the bulk of the global figure has been paid and a 
useful start made on the more important ancillaries. It 
follows that colliery shares have become a much more 
restricted field for investors seeking capital gains. 

This week’s issue has contributed to the rally in 
the gilt-edged market, which was dragging downwards. It 
represents a disbursement of cash rather than a new stock 
issue. No money is taken from the pockets of the investing 
public and the new stock finds its way back to the Govern- 
ment broker in exchange for cash. The recipients are 
largely companies in the process of liquidating. They sell 
the stock at once and the Government broker plays longstop 
to the market, accepting at the start of dealings all the stock 
offered to him at 1s below the issue price. If market 
estimates are to be relied upon, the operation may have 
injected about £25 million of cash into the system, which 
is only £2 million less than the United Steel share offer and 
the New Zealand loan together are withdrawing from it. 


EMI out of the Groove? 


A ANY shareholders must have attended last week’s 
M meeting of Electric and Musical Industries in a 
critical mood, for their dividend had been cut from 12 
to 8 per cent (following a fall in trading profits from 
£1,500,000 to £660,000) while many of EMI's competitors 
had continued to report higher profits and dividends. After 
listening to Sir Alexander Aikman’s lengthy speech they 
must have left the meeting with the uneasy feeling that their 
misgivings (admittedly largely unspoken ones) had not been 
completely answered. 

Sir Alexander isolated a number of factors to explain 
why the group’s profit margins were so sharply reduced 
in the year to June last, when there was a slight increase 
in total sales. The least contentious point he made was 
that the group’s sales—over half of which are made abroad 
—were badly hit by the recession in the primary producing 
countries. His other point that the group had difficulty in 
surmounting the obstacle of switching to the production of 
long-playing records (involving “ substantial additional out- 
lay”) prompts the observation that other gramophone com- 
panies seem to have overcome these difficulties with much 
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less pain. Similarly, his remark that although the market 
for the lower-priced television sets was good, it “ was not 
so good for the very high-grade types which constitute the 
bulk of EMI’s programme ” could be critically interpreted 
as meaning that the group had misread the market and 
had priced some of their sets out of it. 

Looking forward, Sir Alexander suggested that the sales 
of the group’s gramophone records and radio and television 
sets should be at least maintained in the current year of 
trading. But shareholders were left to find what comfort 
they could in his conclusion: 

The prospects for the immediate future in some directions 

are much brighter, but in others somewhat unfavourable ; 

some of these are applicable to industry as a whole and 

some peculiar to our business and to certain territories in 

which we operate. 
Critics of EMI will hardly find in this the answer to their 
arguments that the group might have extended much 
further the goodwill associated with the HMV trade mark. 
And they may still wonder how far EMI’s business will 
be affected by the ending of the reciprocal arrangements 
for the sale of gramophone records between itself and the 
Radio Corporation of America. 


Finance in Search of Inventions 


BILL to prolong the life of the National Research 

Development Corporation for another five years, which 
was published last week-end, did not explain how the 
Corporation was to be financed during that period. The 
answer came when the NRDC’s accounts for the year 
ending June 30th were published a few days later. These 
show that since the Corporation came into being in 1949 
it has invested only £500,000 in new inventions out of the 
£5 million voted for its first five years. The plain truth 
is that the NRDC has been hard put to find projects into 
which to put its money; When its first. five years end, 
next June, its unused borrowing powers will amount to at 
least £4 million, and past experience suggests that this 
should be ample for the next quinquennial. 

The NRDC was set up to provide finance for inventions 
the development of which might not attract private industry. 
From the liberal way in which the Corporation’s terms of 
reference have had to be applied, there appear to be far 
fewer such cases than was at one time believed. The 
fourteen projects that are now in hand make a decidedly 
mixed bag, ranging from electronic computors, one of the 
NRDC’s outstanding successes, to potato harvesters, chick 
sexers, light steam engines, diffraction gratings, several 
chemical projects, including the production of hecogenin 
from sisal as a starting-point for cortisone synthesis, and 
some aspects of the highly important work done by the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment on plastic structures. A 
feature of several of these projects is that they originated in 
laboratories associated with the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, so that in addition to holding non- 
military patents owned by the Government (of which the 
total so far comes to 2,224), the NRDC is becoming partly 
responsible for developing and exploiting the commercial 
aspects of government research. 
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Little Change in Sulphur 


4 


HE effect of the return of sulphur and sulphur-bear 

pyrites to private trade on January 1st will be mo-- 
apparent than real. Control of sulphur for its principal us- 
—in the production of acid—will end, but imports 9; 
sulphur for this purpose will continue to be restricted «o 
that portion of Britain’s requirements that cannot be me: 
from other materials. The Ministry of Materials, whi-h 
takes a cautious view of the outlook for supplies of sulphur, 
considers that it is necessary to lessen industry’s dependence 
on this material and to conserve supplies. 

Restriction of sulphur imports is designed to keep in { 
operation the new plants using imported pyrites or dome: 
anhydrite, which have higher costs than the sulphu: 
burning plants. The supply of sulphur is admittedly on!, 
just in balance with demand, but this itself seems to offer 
sufficient protection for the new plants. And it is doubtful 
whether the quantitative restriction of imports, which w 
be exercised by the granting of specific licences, could be 
justified before GATT on balance of payments ground 
The United States, however, can find a ready market fox 
the sulphur that it is prepared to export, and is unlikely ' 
raise any objections. Imports of pyrites will be returne 
to open general licence. 

The National Sulphuric Acid Association, which ha: 
acted as the Ministry’s trading agent during the years 
control, will now act for the industry as a principal, as it 
did before the war. The association will handle all imports 
of sulphur and allocate supplies to consumers. It wil! 
also arrange for the import and distribution of a considerable 
part of the industry’s requirements of pyrites. 


Freedom for Silver 


HE London silver market has this week moved into line 
1 many other commodity markets in regaining 1s 
freedom to obtain supplies where it wishes and irrespective 
of the currency in which payment has to be made—pro- 
vided, however, that the silver in question is destined fo: 
domestic consumption. Up to the end of last week the 
market could import silver for this purpose only from 
non-dollar sources. If the imports from those source: 
did not suffice for the essential needs of domestic 
industry the market had access to silver from the 
Government’s stock; this was supplied by the Ban 
of England at “official” prices based on the curren! 
New York parity. It has now been decided tha 
official stocks should no longer be available to supply these 
needs. The stock is to be husbanded to repay the 80 millio: 
ounces of lend-lease silver due to the United States. In 
consequence, the market is now allowed to buy it: 
“essential” silver in the cheapest market, including th- 
dollar area. This freedom to import dollar silver does no‘ 
however, imply freedom to arbitrage and re-export suc! 
silver. Multilateral dealings in silver will, as in the pas‘, 
be subject to official permission, and that will depend upo= 
the relative hardness or softness of the currencies in ques 
tion. It will still be forbidden to import silver from a harc 
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“Don’t argue. 






The air was electric with tension. 


Someone had contradicted the boss. Someone had flouted the great 
Panjandrum. He had asked to see one of the new Sumlock electric 
calculating machines, and someone had said that Sumlock didn’t make 
electric machines. Oh, the folly of it—even the air was electric. 


MORAL Don’t argue with the boss, particularly when he’s in the right. 


Apply now for demonstration of our electric calculating machines to 


Get cracking | eg 








SUMLOCK LTD., 1 Albemarle Street, London, W.1 HYDe Park 1331 
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Branches-in: Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Mane hester, Newcastle, Nottingham, Sheffield, Southampton. 


The Short Seamew 


The Short Seamew S.B.6. light anti-submarine aircraft for 
the defence of sea communications. Specifically 
designed for operation from the escort carriers of NATO 
forces and for inshore maritime patrols from 

small coastal airfields. Particular attention has been paid 
to the achievement of a light though extremely 

rugged construction; to ease of maintenance as well as the 
simplicity of all ancillary services. Ordered for 


quantity production for the Royal Navy 


Pa Ne a 


The first Manufacturers of Aircraft in the world 


Short Brothers & Harland Ltd, Queen's Island Belfast, 
London Office: 17 Grosvenor Street WI 
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WORKERS IN THE TEAM 


Number 5 in a series 


KEEN BLUE EYES accustomed to 
long hours on the look-out; the 
clear complexion of one who works 
out of doors; unobtrusive compet- 
ence and asparkleof quiet humour. 
This is Vic Pitcher, a contented 
man. 

It was in 1927 than he began to 
drive a lorry for the Company as 
his father did before him. Now he 
has two sons in the firm. He has 
covered well over three-quarters 
of a million miles, is still driving, 
and still likes it. There is responsi- 
bility in delivering big loads of 
equipment and materials to dis- 
tant sites where everything de- 
pends on punctuality. 

He is justly proud of the condi- 














- 


tion of the lorry which has been in 
his charge for 34 years. On Satur- 
day mornings he worksonitsmain- 
tenance: and behind him are all 
the resources of the great central 
transport and equipment depoton 
which he is based. The depot relies 
on Vic and Vic relies on the depot, 
which is part of a very much larger 
organisation, the Company: and 
that is made up of many thousands 
of people who, like Vic, take a pride 
in their jobs. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


Great Britain, Canada, Union of South Africa, Rhodesia 
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is movement 





TI, through its range of manufactures, is concerned with the details of mechanical 
movement ... from the speed of a plane flying faster than sound to the power of a truck shifting 
ten times its weight... from the flash of a bicycle downhill to the ceaseless activity of some 


very small component, so balanced that it does not appear to be moving at all. 


TI is a group of inter-related companies whose manufacturing activities are wide, 
including precision tubes, components and assemblies for engineering, 

transport and building; bicycles and components; wrought aluminium; steel making 
and rolling; electrical equipment and appliances; machine tools; mechanical 


handling; pressure vessels; metal sections; gland packings; paints; bus body 





framing and seating; road signs; tubular furniture; shop fittings; metal sports goods. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. Trafalgar 5655 
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currency area in order to resell it for softer currency. It 
not expected that the satisfaction of essential domestic 
requirements will involve substantial purchases of dollar 
ilver. Indeed, the market has been given to understand 
that if its freedom to buy dollar silver is used too exten- 
sively, the new concessions will be withdrawn. 
The relaxation has been made in the confident belief that 
upplies of non-dollar silver will be more than adequate to 
tisfy domestic requirements in the months ahead. This 
ynfidence is based on recent arrivals in this country of 
\bstantial consignments of Russian silver. A large cargo 
lued at about {4,500,000 made its appearance in October, 
and most of it was bought by the Bank of England on 
Government account. Smaller sales have since been made 
in the London market and have had the effect of wiping out 
he premium for free or sterling silver over the quotation 
for official silver based on the. New York parity. Thus 
the arrival of Russian silver has had an effect on the silver 
market comparable with the impact of consignments of 
Russian gold on the free market for that metal. During 
he past week there have been no further sales of gold from 
Russia, and as a result the free market price has hardened 
a few cents premium over the official parity of $35. 
Large arrivals of silver from Russia are out of the question 
r some time to come, since the Baltic ports are freezing 
ver and silver is too weighty a commodity to be econo- 
nically transported by air. But the supplies have been 
ficiently expanded by recent Russian offers to justify 
he freeing of the market without conjuring up fears of 
ubstantial purchases of dollar silver. 


Changing Views on Rubber 


IFE has gone out of the rubber share market ; the small 

burst of activity of a fortnight ago died down when 
the American concession on the rotation of the stockpile 
fell short of the best hopes. Yet oddly enough some of the 
leaders of the plantation industry seem at this very moment 
to be changing their view on the prospects for rubber. 

Their change is based mainly on a morg favourable inter- 
pretation of the statistics. Sir Eric Miller gave shareholders 
of Harrisons and Crosfield a hint last Monday when he 
reminded them that the percentage of natural rubber used 
in the United States had moved from 39.6 in the first half 
of this year to 44 in October, and he expressed the view 
that the ratio should reach 50:50 before long. Sir Eric 
pointed out that this improvement is occurring despite the 
fact that oil-extended synthetic rubber is several cents per Ib 
cheaper than GR-S. Though he did not explore it, this 
contrast seems to lend support to the suggestions that oil- 
extended rubber involves the user in much greater operating 
costs, 

The figures at least make it arguable that the true surplus 
of natural rubber this year may turn out to be much less 
than was previously foreseen and that it may shrink away 
still further next year—provided that there is no more than 
1 moderate fall in the activity of the American consuming 
industry. Against the Rubber Study Group’s prospective 
nominal surplus of 169,000 tons must be set the increase 
in the American and British stockpiles which should account 
for about 80,000 tons by the end of this year and an 
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increase in manufacturers’ stocks throughout the world of 
around 45,000 tons. This leaves a prospective surplus of 
no more than 44,000 tons and in view of the questionable 
nature of the Far Eastern figures, especially when it comes 
to calculating the dry content of wet rubber, some autho- 
rities are inclined to doubt whether the true surplus is 
so high. 

The best estimate for the end of this year is that the 
United States stockpile may amount to about 1,200,000 
tons. That would leave about §0,000 tons still to be 
bought, presumably in 1954. There is no present con- 
firmation that America intends to use some counterpart 
sterling for that purpose. But by whatever means rubber 
is bought in 1954 the gap to be bridged should not be wide, 
provided that natural rubber does not rise substantially 
in price. 


Seasonable Cheer in Kaffirs 


HE recent recovery in the Kaffir market was assisted 

by the optimistic tone of Mr Robert Annam’s speech 

at the general meeting of Consolidated Gold Fields ; it has 
been kept alive by the unexpectedly good crop of Christmas 
dividends from the Cape. The distributions recently 
announced by three mining groups—Anglo-American, 
Central Mining and Union Corporation—are listed in the 
accompanying table ; only one of these payments ‘is smaller 


KAFFIR DIVIDENDS 
(June, 1952—December, 1953) 





une, | Dec., | June, | Dec., 

Ordinary Shares 1952 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 
Anglo-American | ® 4d. | s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Brakpae: DG. os ¢s6si0 saan | O % 0 9 0 6 0 6 
Daggafontein, 5s. ........ 3$ 0 3 0 3 0 3 0 
East Daggafontein, 10s...; 1 1]; 1 0 09 0 10} 
South African Land, 3s.6d.| 1 9 1 9 1 --é 1 6 
oprings Mines, 5s eceseeces } 0 3 0 3 0 li 0 1} 
Western Reefs, 5s. ....... 3 8 km I 3 3 


Central Mining 


Blyvooruitzicht, 2s. 6d.... | 1 6 1 6 1 4 1 4 
City Deans 2) ns cct nites L 2S. 23S 0 6 0 6 
Cons. Main Reef, f1...... ew SS. 2 3 oe 1 9 
Criein, 366.5. 5635 5 ce Oe 2 6 2 6 o 90 
Durban Deep, 10s........ | 2 6 2 0 3 9 1 9 
East Rand Prop., 10s..... 2 6 2 6 eo 3 
Modderfontein East, {1... 2 0 1 6 i Se 1 6 
Rose Deep, Ro: a polka ae 1 3 “ee ae 

Rand Mines, 5s. ......... 3 0 3 0 3 0 3 0 
Transvaal Gold, {1....... 09 09 0 6 09 

i 

Union Corporation 
East Geduld, 4s........¢. 2 0 21 eS S22 
Geduld Pri p., £1 eevssece 6 3 6 3 5 9 5 9 
1 3 1 3 1 2 sa 
010 | 010 0 10 0 ll 





than that announced last June. Even more surprisingly, 
in view of the further squeezing of gold profits between 
the rise in working costs and the running off of the premium 
on “free” gold sales, five of the producing mines have 
announced higher dividends than they paid in the summer. 
Among these increases the stock markets were particularly 
surprised and pleased by those announced by East Dagga- 
fontein, South African Land. and Crown Mines. 
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Building Societies “No Change” 


S a whole the building societies have managed well to 
A accommodate themselves to changing interest rates 
and to play their necessary part in financing the growing 
amount of private housebuilding. - Doubtless many of the 
smaller societies wish that new shareholders and depositors 
were easier to find ; doubtless some of the borrowers wish 
that house loans could be arranged to cover higher per- 
centages of the purchase price. But the big societies show 
formidable growth compared with the days when the 
standard charge for mortgages was 4 per cent and the 
standard rate paid on shares only 2} per cent net. 

Leeds Permanent is one of the strongest. Its total assets 
on September 30th showed’ a rise of . £7.908,672 to 
£74,649,817. A handsome flow of new money has come 
in. Shareholders’ balances have risen from {55,018,387 
“to £62,689,997. Reserves at £4,384,179 compare with 
£4,034,332, but they are now a little below 6 per. cent 
of total assets. The society is fortunate in that the market 
value of its investments exceeds the book value. 

The Woolwich Equitable Building Society’s total assets 
now amount to £85,954,000, the share account having risen 
by £8,850,741 to £72,040,188. In spite of this flow of 
investment money, the chairman, Mr G. Leslie Wates, 
argued at Tuesday’s meeting that conditions did not justify 
any change either in the 2} per cent net rate paid to share- 
holders or in the 43 per cent paid by borrowers. Any 
general reduction in mortgage rates would, he felt, eat into 
the society's essential operating margin and it was necessary 
to maintain a rate on share capital which would enable the 
society to meet the increased demand for mortgages on 
new houses. Other responsible leaders of the building 
society movement will no doubt share Mr Wates’s view. 
It has never been the practice of building societies to make 
frequent changes in interest rates or to adhere closely to 
small changes in Bank rate. 


Minor Setback in Sales 


Prue official figures suggest that retail trade was beginning 
e to pick up in October after a very quiet September, 
but most retailers are far from pleased at their October 
results. Sales were 6 per cent in value higher than for 
October, 1952, and the index (1950 = 100) moved from 
120 in September to 125, showing the normal seasonal 
improvement. But these averages hide some sharp fluc- 
tuations in the sales of different types of goods and by 
different classes of shop. “Sales of hardware, for example, 
showed a big rise ; but whereas department stores sold 
20 per cent more than they did a year earlier, the multiple 
stores sold only 10 per cent more, and their. sales of pots 
and pans, as distinct from radio and electrical fittings, were 
up by as little as 4 per cent. Among the small specialist 
shops the radio and electrical dealers reported an improve- 
ment of 18 per cent, whereas ironmongers sold only 5 per 
cent more, 
In clothing sales, improvement was confined to women’s 
and children’s clothes; men seem to have bought little 
more than they did in October, 1952. The multiple stores 
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(whose figures include the sales of the large chains of varic' 
stores) captured most of the extra trade, for their sale, 
were Io per cent higher, compared with a bare § per cei: 
improvement for the department stores, 2 per cent for th. 
co-operatives, and 1 per cent for the independent retaile: ; 
who are’the specialised clothing shops. But this winter (\). 
overriding preoccupation for all retailers has not been co 
petition between different types of shops, but the weath 
If the widely differing experience of different classes; 
retailers is disregarded, the figures suggest a moderai: |, 
satisfactory improvement in clothing sales. But it appe:: 
from trade reports that while winter coats sold reasona})\, 
well, sales of other winter garments, such as woollen dress. 
have been well below expectations. Clothing stocks were 10: 
uncomfortably high at the end of October, but they shov 


_ WHOLESALE 
TEXTILE SALESP, , 
. i\ 


% GHANGE IN STOCKS 
during twelve months 


increases ranging from 7 to 25 per cent on the previo 
year ; stocks of certain types of clothing were already beg: 
ning to accumulate, have continued to accumulate in 
following weeks, and are not likely to revert to normal ley 
until after the January sales. 

Wholesale sales were 3 per cent higher in October thin 
they were twelve months earlier, and-deliveries to retail: 
continued-at the very high rates reached in Septemb:: 
There is some concern among wholesalers, however, about 
the prospect for the spring trade; retailers with wintcr 
stocks still on their hands and with the Budget comin: 


into view, are showing no anxiety to take on commitme! 
for new stock, 


Chile Sells Copper 


G OPPER prices sagged on the London market this we: 
on the news that the Chilean Government has at |: 
authorised the immediate resumption of sales from curre'’ 
production at the market price. Cash copper closed 
Thursday.at £229 a ton, a fall of £3 on the week, and thre- 
months" was {2 lower at {219 10s. a ton. In the Unit 
States, however, producers maintained the domestic p: 
at about 30 cents a Ib (£240 a ton) for electrolytic peers 
delivered Connecticut Valley, which is about £8 a ton abo 
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Basic chemical ingredients are as vital to the 
world’s textile industries as flour and salt are to 
the cook in the making of ravioli. One of these 
basic chemicals-is the range of Hydrosulphites, 


A BIG NAME IN THE CHEMICAL WORLD 


Brotherton 





One of the world’s largest mar sfacturers of hydrosulphites, 
; hiquid sulphur dioxide and hexamine. Makers 

of an extensive range of Metachrome dyes 

F 1 in all its forms. 


jor dyeing wool 





MORE TAPER-LOCK 


V-Belt Drives incorporating Taper-Lock Pulleys are now 
available for C-Section V-Belts. Taper-Lock Bushes give 
the fastest Pulley change ever. . . they give the grip of a 
shrunk-on fit and can be fitted by boys. Furthermore, 
TAPER-LOCK cuts down maintenance and production costs 
and makes it cheaper to fix new drives. 


Je SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 300/3 












Some other Fenner Products 
include t=‘ Hainsworth’ Variable 
oe ee * Hainsworth * Spin- 
Meth, rame Variable Speed Drives. 
Pie anical Rubber Products. 
Fee Clutches. V-Belt Drives. 
Connapiant Flameproof Colfiery 
Resisting ¥ mine. Static-Heat-Oil 
Steel Cable —— eee 












POWER TRANSMISSION 


FENNER BRANCHES 
BIRMINGHAM BURNLEY CARDIFF 
LIVERPOOL LONDON 

NOTTINGHAM SHEFFIELD 
YORKSHIRE WEST RIDING 






BELFAST 

MUUE - LEEDS 

+E WY CASTLE-ON-TYNE 
EES STOKE-ON-TRENT 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD - HULL - YORKS - ENGLAND 


LARG 
EST MANUFACTURERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER 
STOCK TON-ON- 

CALCUTTA 





essential for the dyeing of super-fast colours. 
The large independent company of Brotherton, 
established in 1878, is now one of the world’s 
chief manufacturers of these basic chemicals, 











Brotherton & Co. Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds. ? 


Also at Manchester, Glasgow 
Works at Birmingham, Wokefield 


and London 


ond Birkenhead, 





now in our care 
69,000 Children already received 


LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in 
the years to come. DONATIONS can help us NOW 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY—NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


Formerly WAIFS & STRAYS 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.1!. 
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As most 
pusiness-men 


are well 
\ aware... 











Micro-filming saves space 


a lot of other problems, too. 
Security, for instance 
against loss from fire, flood 
and war-damage. 
Economy — micro-filming 
costs substantially less than 


, 


is quicker and surer with micro-filming. 


SERVICE: 


ig We are fully equipped to undertake 
your micro-filming at West’s, where a prompt, efficient 


and fully confidential service is assured. Tel. ABBey 3323 


micro-filmin 
— 


ACCURATE CONFIDENTIAL 


4 


M\‘YOWLE AGREE’—<a leaflet giving further information 
\ about the West Micro-filming Service 


QUICK 







is available on request. 


ware 
~ A&A. WEST & PARTNERS LTD. (Established 1888) 
4 ABBEY ORCHARD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
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—enormously—and solves | 


i 
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other methods of keeping complete | 
} records. Easy reference—searching | 


| 
| 
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Have you got — 
their custom 
for Christmas? 





They've been out on a buying spree and ho 
come home a lot lighter in pocket. When preseis 


are revealed on Christmas morning, will 
product be among them? 

It’s possible, of course (but by no means cer!1in) 
that your product is out of their price range at 
moment. But it won’t always be and you can m 
yourself a present of their future custom by telling 
them about it now, so that they put it on the lis: of 
things they are looking forward to. 

With the biggest daily net sale on earth ani ‘lie 
lowest square inch per thousand'rate of all national 
dailies, the Daily Mirror offers you the most pow'- 
ful mass market coverage in the history of daily 
newspapers. But even more significant is the fact 


that the majority of its readers belong to the vi! 11 
younger generation. Your customers today—ne x‘ 
month—next year. 
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Government broker’s price for electrolytic in London. 
s of Chilean’ copper to the big American producers 
| mines in Chile have just been confirmed at 30 cents 
for electrolytic, delivered Connecticut Valley ; such 
: are in fact being made from stocks lying in the United 
es, and the equivalent amount of metal from current 
iuction will be transferred to stocks held in Chile. But 
unlikely that the Americans can hold the domestic 
rice at that level for very long, and the first break may 
e, as usual, from the custom smelters. 7 
Britain there is still a real shortage of electrolytic 
er, largely because consumers ran down their stocks in 
cipation of low prices. This may cushion the market’s 
for some time. But in a few months world prices may 
ippreciably lower. America can hardly absorb Chile’s 
ent output of some 30,000 tons a month, and the 
ance will come on offer to European markets, which 
y by then be affected by a diversion of Rhodesian and 
gian Congo copper from the United States. By with- 
ding its supplies from the market for the last six months 
ile has proved to be the best friend of other copper 
oducers, and the latter can hardly complain now that Chile 
re-entered the copper business. They can at least take 
fort from the fact that the surplus of about 125,000 
ons of Chilean copper is still likely to find its way to the 
| nerican stockpile. 


Boom in Cocoa 


oR most of this season raw cocoa has been rising under 
K the pressure of a persistently strong demand and a 
ospective shortage of supplies. Fears of a shortage have 
cently increased, and prices are now poised rather pre- 
nously at a high level. Good fermented Gold Coast cocoa 
about 330s. per cwt for December-February ship- 
ment, c.f. UK. Though the Brazilian crops promise to 
e rather higher than last season’s, the West African crops 
ave been disappointing ; the rates of purchase by the 
marketing boards in the Gold Coast and Nigeria have been 
low, especially in Nigeria. The revised estimate of the 
niin crop in the Gold Coast, which produces nearly one- 
hird of the world’s supply, is expected to be about 225,000 
ons or even less, compared with the earlier estimate of 
36,000 tons and a crop of 244,000 tons in 1952-53. The 
utlook for the Nigerian crop is uncertain. It is generally 
xpected to be about 95,000 tons, some 8,000 tons lower 
, an in 1952-53. It might turn out to be a late crop of 
ughly normal size, but the poor weather which has been 
partly responsible for the delayed growth increases the risk 
black pod disease, which could sharply reduce pro- 

ction. 5 
The market is proving sensitive to the weekly reports 
{ purchases by the marketing boards, and is liable to swing 
iolently in either direction. Manufacturers are buying 


only their minimum needs in the hope of a fall, but stocks 
generally are very low and leave little room for manceuvre. 
) The big British manufacturers paid 250s. per cwt for 
14,000 tons from the marketing boards early in the season, 
290s. for 10,000 tons later on, and are believed to have 
paid (with considerable reluctance) over 300s. for small 
quantities recently. The boards are now asking about 340s. 
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Consumption of cocoa products in Britain has climbed 
steadily since rationing ended last February, and net 
imports of cocoa beans have risen by 17,000 tons to over 
96,000 tons in the first ten months of this year... Buying 
on the part of eastern European countries has recently 
increased, and though the purchases are not considerable, 
they have intensified the tightness of supplies. The only 
substantial prospect of relief to the market lies in a good 
intermediate crop in Brazil next summer. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The interim ordinary dividend of 15 per cent from Great 
Universal Stores surprised the stock market on- Thursday. 
It is even bigger than the dividend the directors forecast in 
October when a §0 per cent bonus issue was announced. 
They then expected to declare an interim dividend of 
12} per cent on the new capital of {£4,069,039—the 
same rate as was paid on a capital of {2,696,026 the 
year before. In their latest statement the directors 
add that sales and profits before tax in the first 
eight months of the current financial year (ending on 
March 31st next) are “ substantially in excess” of those 
recorded in the same period a year ago. This interim pay- 
ment throws estimates of the final dividend on “ Gussies ” 
into the melting pot, but the market, already talking about 
a total distribution of 60 per cent, marked the §s. ordinary 
stock units up by 1s. 4$d. to 4§s. 9d. 


* 


For the second successive Christmas season the Bank of 
England has been obliged to ask for a second increase m 
the fiduciary issue. The issue was raised on Wednesday 
by a further {£50 million, to the record level of £1,675 
million. This seasonal increase of {£100 million compares 
with one of £75 million last year. The outflow of notes 
for Christmas spending has so far been only slightly greater 
this year than last ; but the authorities were undoubtedly 
concerned to guard against the contingency of a transport 
strike. 


* 


The third quarter’s financial statement from the National 
Coal Board presents the bill—in money—for the second 
week’s holiday the miners enjoyed this summer; the bill 
in coal has already been met. The total operating costs of 
the mines were £9 million lower than in the second quarter 
—and indeed lower than a year before, in spite of this year’s 
wage increase—but these had to be spread across an output 
44 million tons lower than in the second quarter (and 
2 million tons less than in the third quarter of 1952). The 
Board realised almost exactly the same price for the coal it 
sold in the third quarter as it did in the second. Inevitably, 
therefore, its colliery profits fell—to £156,891, or less than 
a penny a ton, for the quarter. Its total profits, adding in 
those on opencast and ancillaries but deducting £600,000 
for the loss on imported coal during the quarter, came to 
only £226,891, before meeting interest charges of 
£4,150,000. By drawing back £1} million from the £3} 





s 
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million it has provided for taxation in the first half of the 
year, the Board finally showed a deficit in the quarter of 


£2,423,109. 
* 


In the Business Note “ Judgment on the ‘ Princess 
Victoria,’ ” in The Economist of December 5th, the name of 
the registered manager of the Irish ferryboat that sank in 
January was given in error as “ Captain Perry.” This should 
have been Captain J. D. Reed, whose appeal against a find- 
ing of default made by the original inquiry into the sinking 
was upheld by the Northern Ireland High Court. 
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Mr G. H. Latham of Whiteheads will succeed Sir F\jjs 
Hunter of Dorman Long as president of the British Iron 


and Steel Federation at the beginning of the New Year 


The president 


of the federation is a 


steelmaker 


appointed to share the chief responsibilities with jt; 





COURTAULDS. Investors in blue- 
chip equities have received this week 
rather better Christmas boxes than they 
could have expected. Most significant of 
these was the announcement of a bonus 
issue of shares (accompanied by the 
promise of a higher dividend) by 
Courtaulds. The group is the producer 
of the textile industry’s cheapest raw 
material—viscose rayon. Monthly figures 
have shown that production has rallied 
strongly from the low point of mid- 
1952 and now runs near maximum 
capacity. Prices were cut this summer 
but evidently still provide an adequate 
margin of profit. The particular signifi- 
cance of the dividend increase was that it 
marked this strong revival in the rayon 
trade and in the group’s profits ; this is 
why the company’s £1 ordinary stock 
units were marked up by §s. to §os. 15d., 
taking the ros. ordinary: stock units of 
British Celanese—manufacturers of acetate 
rayon—upewith them. Its general signifi- 
cance was that such a conservative com- 
pany should decide to join the movement 
towards higher equity payments ; this is 
why after the announcement blue-chip 
equities outside the rayon group were 
also marked up. 

The directors intend to correct the 
glaring disparity between the company’s 
issued ordinary capital of £24 million and 
the real capital employed in the business 
by capitalising £24 million from reserves 
and issuing shareholders with one new {1 
stock unit for every unit they now hold, 
bringing the company’s issued equity 
capital up to £48 million. The company’s 
financial year does not end until March 
31st but the directors intend “ unless 
adverse trading conditions or other un- 
favourable circumstances arise in the 
interval” to recommend a final dividend 
of 3% per cent for this year om the new 
capital of £48 million. Together with 
the two interim dividends (paid on the 
existing capital) of § per cent and 1} per 
cent this final payment will bring the total 
dividend for the year on the new capital 
up to 7 per cent, equivalent to 14 per 
cent on the old capital. This represents 
a sizeable increase on the 11} per cent 
dividend paid in each of the last three 








financial years. On the basis of this new 

dividend the company’s £1 ordinary stock 

units, at the current price of sos. 6d., 

yield about £5 IIs. per cent—about the 

average yield on leading blue-chip equities. 
* 


TURNER AND NEWALL. 
Another industrial giant to make a sharp 
break with an ultra-conservative past is 
Turner and Newall. A year ago this group 
pushed its dividend up by § per cent (to 
25 per cent) and now by recommending 
a total payment for the year to September 
30th last of 175 per cent it has increased it 
by another 5 per cent. This dividend is 
to be paid on the ordinary capital of 
£10,944,718 (as doubled by the roo per 
cent share bonus at the beginning of this 


Years to Sept..30, 
. 1952 1953 

Consolidated earnings :-— £ £ 
Trading profit......... 13,893,719 14,356,631 
lotal income...;...... 14,332,938 14,845,200 
Depreciation . 1,931,230 1,859,298 
Taxation 8,001,072 17,495,680 
Net profit Paes So 3,743,994 4,487,413 
Exceptional tax credits. 55,137 1.108,667 
Available fordistribution 3,799,131 5,596,080 
Ordinary dividends. 700,692 1,027,682 
Ordinary dividends (per 
e OME). Avia cteua ewes 52* 17} 
Stock reserve 750,000 500,000 
Replacement reserve ..: 900,000 1,150,000 


Carried forward by sub- 
sidiaries 606,796 
General reserve........ 600,000 2,000,000 
Added to carry forward. 197,360 193,929 
£1 ordinary stock at 68s. 9d. yields {5 2d. per cent. 
* Equivalent to 12} per cent on present capital 


of £10,944,718. 


298,693 


year). These successive increases should 
soothe critics of the group’s dividend 
policy. Even now this firmly entrenched 
company can well afford the distribution. 

The latest increase in dividends is 
supported by an advance in the group’s 
net profits from £3,743,994 to £4,487,413 
—a profit which provides a massive cover 
on the net equity payments of £1,027,682. 
This increase in net profits is in line with 
the advance in the group’s trading profits 
from £13,893,719 to £14,356,631, for 
expenditure on the development of mining 
properties of over £500,000 has been 
balanced by a fall in the tax bill from 
£8,001 ,072 to £7,495,680. Vertical integra- 
tion in the asbestos industry obviously 
pays just as well as it does elsewhere. 


* 


independent chairman, the post to which Mr Hugh 
Grant, Q.C., was this year appointed to follow the late Sir 
Andrew Duncan. Sir Ellis has held the office since 1945, 
and has taken a major share of those responsibilities during 
years of tremendous significance for the federation —in 
which the industry was first nationalised and then set 
firmly upon its way back into private ownership. 


Almost invariably it argues the need for 
heavy appropriations to reserves. Turner 
and Newall have always followed this 
policy—some critics might say slavishly. 
This year the company has been able to 
reserve even more, thanks to the release of 
more than {1 million from tax provisions 
and contingencies. 

The £1 ordinary stock units of Turner 
and Newall have for long ranked among 
the bluest of blue-chips but in the last 
few months the yield looked slender even 
for a share of such standing. The yield 
reflected buying by institutions as well as 
private investors. The dividend surprised 
even the most sanguine buyers and the 
stock units were marked up 5s. 3d. to 
69s. 3d. immediately after the dividend 
announcement. Now the stock units offer 
a yield of just over § per cent, which sug- 
gests that investors believe that the board, 
having taken its head out of the sand, will 
have more to offer. 


* 


HAWKER SIDDELEY. Yet 
another fillip was given elsewhere in the 
stock markets by the announcement from 
Hawker Siddeley that its total dividend 
for the year to July 31st last was to be 
15 per cent, compared with 10 per cent 
in 1951-§2. So generous an increase sug- 
gests that the company has shaken off any 
slight misgivings it may have had about 
the political (rather than economic) ¢x- 
pediency of. raising dividends during 
rearmament. The increase was overdue 
but this did not prevent the stock market 
from welcoming it by marking up the 
company’s £1 ordinary shares by 2s. to 
sos.; the shares have since fallen back 
to 49s. 3d., to yield 6.1 per cent. This 
increase is not, however, the scquel 
to a spectacular advance in trading 
profits, which show little change at just 
over £7,900,000. Presumably the direc- 
tors are satisfied that the group’s ouput 
of military aircraft—the only type 0: aif 
craft which Hawker Siddeley producss— 
will provide at least steady earnings vet 
the next few years. ; 

In the latest financial year the task o! 
ploughing back profits into reserves 1a 
been made easy by the writing back o! 
over £2,300,009 from tax and other pro- 
visions. And, at the same time, th 
balance sheet shows clearly how far the 
group has already extended its overseas 
interests—a policy that springs in pat! 
from the need for the strategic dispersal 











Tr TS el 
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of ihe aircraft industry. During the year 


roup (though its subsidiary, Armstrong tributing on a 


ubscribed a further sum of $6 million as reasonably stable profits. 
ditions share capital in A. V. Roe reason that the {1 ordinary stock units 
Canada Limited. Itmayhavebeenwith this in Bass (yielding at the current price of 
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reinforcement must add to the status of 
group, through its Canadian sub- the company’s equity shares, which in the 


iry, purchased land and buildings, rearmament period, at least, should be 
mprising the gas turbine plant and numbered among the aircraft leaders. 
r Crown assets,” at Malton, Ontario. 
initial payment amounted to + 
80,827 and the outstanding balance 
ch can be paid off in instalments) GRETTON. ” The aa ‘cone 
unts to £4,017,440. This acquisition owed its disappointment with the news 
o presumably reflected in the increase that the Bass ordinary dividend for the 
e net book value of the group’s fixed year to September 30th was to remain un- 
s from £8,278,592 to £16,054,477 3 changed at 43 per cent by marking down 
changes in the group's assets and th. company’s £1 ordinary stock units by 
lities are so remarkable that it seems ,, 1 125s. But the group’s preliminary 


Years to July 31, ‘report, though it is~ disappointingly 


ak 1952 1953 cursory, provides no evidence that will 
deine eee out si sant 198 damage the high standing of these stock 
tal ieee oe rae 7.955.006 7946467 Units in the brewery market. The latest 
eciation «0. disses 1,343,748 1,775,551 monthly beer production figures, showing 
soon reserve... ewees aerore that in October production at 1,983,000 
prehl, cee Ba bulk barrels was 4,000 bulk barrels fewer 


eptional credits... 668,042 *2,553,887 than in October last year, still show a 
a wemare 4,087,301 disappointing trend. Nevertheless, as 
nary dividends .... 05,6 480,344 
inary Gividmide. teat was to be expected from one of the lead- 
hic eee 10 15 img companies in the bottled beer trade, 
ined by subsidiaries a aam 983 3,488,397 Bass has reported (in company with 
A ‘ed to ae 5,522 64,810 many other local and national brewers) 
beet depre- an increase in its net profits; after all 
IO SiS ees dae 8 8,278,592 16,054,477 charges, including taxation, these profits 


current assets ..... 17,850,868 21,919,224 are returned at “88 si com ared with 
ckS .s cnhaealennee 24,239,193 25,752,574 620 642 in 1 Mv - 33, Comp 
sh . ..ckleabuedenea aeeeee 15680085 39,042 In 1951-52. 


ink overdrafts....«.. 1,728,227 1,898,380 This increase in net earnings seems to 
serves i vetwaeae ee 16,132,213 21,890,555 stem from a rather less marked increase 


rdinary capital. ...... 5,822,350 5,822,550 in gross profits, for the group’s pro- 

rdinary share at 68s, 9d. yields {5 2s. per cent. vision for taxation has fallen from 
* Including £2,311,798 released from tax and 7 : . 

r provinons. £1,223,617 to £1,099,682, so that its 


profits before tax (excluding certain 
pity that the directors have not ex- exceptional credits) appear to have risen 
lained them in more detail. from £1,860,422 to £1,916,518. Of all the 
Since the end of the financial year the breweries, those brewing—and_ dis- 
national scale—bottled 
ddeley. Development Company) has beers have the most certain prospect of 
It is for this 


ibscription in mind that the directors 125s. 7}d. £6 17s. per cent) offer a rather 
ve been so assiduously building up the finer yield than those offered on the shares 
roup’s cash balances ; in the latest finan- of the “county” brewers. Hence, the 
| year these balances jumped from appeal of these stock units is to the long- 
670,339 to £7,366,203. This substantial term investor. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: December 30th. 
Next Contango Day: December 30th. 
Next Settlement Day: January 5th. 


THe threat of a railway strike gave the 
steck market (which had been uneasy 
before the week-end in anticipation of this 
dispute) a sharp knock immediately after 
the week-end. Then, a crop of good divi- 
dend announcements helped to steady the 
market ; finally when the threat of a strike 
was removed prices advanced quite 
sturdily. On Monday some of the longer 
dated Government securities lost as much 
as % of a point (bringing War Loan down 
to 84%). Later, however, as hopes that the 
strike would be averted became brighter 
gilt-edged prices began to creep up again ; 
in early dealings on Thursday this advance 
became stronger. 

Similar influences were at work in the 
industrial market, but prices regained their 
earlier losses rather more quickly than in 
the gilt-edged market, thanks to the better 
dividends announced by Courtaulds and 
Hawker Siddeley. On Monday the 
Financial Times ordinary share index fell 
half a point to 126.7, but by the close on 
Wednesday it had more than recovered 
from this setback to stand at 128.0 The 
sections most badly hit by the threat of a 
strike were brewery, electrical equipment 
and textile shares. But these last two 
groups, together with engineering shares, 
led the recovery later in the week. 
Another feature of the market was a 
further violent flurry in Savoy ‘Hotel 
shares. Throughout this period oil shares 
remained firm. 

Kaffirs continued their advance, which 
had been stimulated before the week-end 
by the surprisingly good batch of half- 
yearly dividends, until Wednesday when 
the “ developers ” became a little unsteady. 
Rubber shares were idle but tea shares in 
a quiet market remained firm. Interest 
in the foreign market was concentrated 
at first on the Peruvian issues, which were 
marked up in anticipation of the debt 
settlement. On Wednesday interest 
switched to Japanese issues which were 
marked up throughout the list in response 
to renewed suggestions that Japanese 
sterling loaris would be quoted on Wall 
Street. 
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2 914 Savings Bonds 3%, °55-65 oat zs : + 10 : +s : ; | ELECTRICAL j } 
g 93% Funding 24% '56-61..... 97% J oe 2 ie fie sk | 44/6 36/6. | Tha 124b\Assoc. Elect. {1...... r 42/6 | 41/3 
86%; Funding 3% °59-69...... 92 2% 2 5 7)514 ‘| 40 103| 33 3 i Be 24a Brit. Insulated f1....| 39/- | 38/3 
) 874 ‘Funding 3% '66-68...... 95 943 o:...2:'9 5 ll 62 40/8 34 /- 10 b 5 aiEnglish Elect. fl Ae ae ‘| 59/44 | 37/6 
102} | 984 (Funding 4% °60-90...... 101} 101} 21 2;)317 10e 46/- 36/6 3ja 746. General Elect. 41..... 40/- 38/9 
li | 854 Savings Bonds 3% 60-70. 91% 9% | 2 6 6) 315 10! Motor & AIRCRAFT 
a] | 844 Savings Bonds 24% '64-67 904 895 25 6/53 9 8! 19/6 15/6 | 63d 34a'Bristol Aero 10/-..... 17/9 17/9 
100} ‘Victory 4%, ’20-76. 102g | 102 (§2 1 11317 Si qi gs 8} 4a 64d British Motor 5/-..... 6/6 | 6/4 
82% Savings Bonds 3% "65-75. Lor le eis bas eee Thc, 74c\De Havilland £1... 27/9 | 27/9 
86} Consols 4% aft. Feb. °57.. 94¢ 2 610) 4 5 10f] 37/3 | o6 ag 15 c 15 c\Ford Motor {1....... 35/9 35/74 
774 |Conv. 3$% aft. April "61. 86 85h 2 5 2/4 2 Sfi so | 36/6 | 6a, 9 b\Hawker Siddeley {1..| 47/9 | 49 
578 Treas. 23% aft April 15.1 64% 63 48 2 3. 43:3 19 OF 96 /3 78/6 5 ¢ % ¢ Leyland Motors 1... 85 i 85 
67} (Treas. 3% aft. April ’66..) 75} 744 (2 4 414 O11f] 32/- | 24;- 2a 8 b Raleigh Ind. £1...... 30/-* | 30/-* 
4 87%, \Treas. 34% °77-80....... g24* 92 2 6 01319 1171/3 | 58/6 | 106 5a/Rolls Royce f1......) 66/3 | 67 
90} Treas. 34% '79-81....... 95 | 95H 2 5 $) 319 1} 7/3 | 5/31| 124 12 cStandard Motor 5/-....| 5/9 | 5/9 
| 76 Redemption 3%, ’86-9 85} 843 2 91315 HOPS TORES 
7 f, War tn 34° aft Dec. "52. 85% 84 }} 2 5 6|4 2 10f} 2373 yt 5 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-..} 21/9 21 } 
584 Consols 24° chris 644% 634% 2 3 0;318 3 38/9 16/63 12ha tt ne peees fi zs 
&F 8344 iBr. Elec. 3% '68-73...... 89} 89 8 2 T 6/3 16 11/}103;/ 85/74 | 17hd 5 aLyons (J.) “A” £ > | 91/0 
89 sf Br. Elec. 3% °74-77...... 8848 | 88% | 2 6 61316 Z2ZiWMy- | 46/3 35 b» 20 aMarks & Spen, “A” 5/-| 70 6 | 70/- 
) 99, ‘Br. Elec. 43% '74-79..... 103 | 103% ,/2 3 3!:4 1 Gel 64/9 | 44/3 | 55 ¢ 20 a errr i Meek ie | 64/6 | 64 
} RR F | z 16.7% is | 331 i, c 9 z 4 97] IL | 
44} 88% (Br. Elec. 34 16-79 93% | 93% 12 5 2 518 2! : 
; s ye Teance 20/ 72 43 : > 5 3c 7 g i 2, 30 b 5 a Angio-lranian f1..... | 8} 8} 
oR | gee tie: Wen Shee eat’ | See 2 § 8151s Til coy | qortld| 1280 _24eiBurmah Ol fl... | 86/5. | 581 
OF 9 ws - 4% 9.77. 004* 0O%*12 3 61319 Sill £34 £29 4a 12 b Royal Dutch 100 f...) £344 | £544 
4 ir. Trans. 4% 12-t1..... 1003* | 1 4 C 
Q "C4 Br. Gas 3 °90-95 853 85 hk 9 4 0 314 4] 98/6 75/74 ' 5ta 10tb'Shell Re g. £1 echt wv eow | 96 3 96 4 Ms 
31 ‘ Br. Gas 3 co GE os: 96 3 964 |2 4 0! 317 O27} 35/103 237 | 5tai 15tb Trinidad L'holds 5/-..| 34 3 | 34/9 
98% Br. Gas 4% '69-72....... 100; | 1003 |2 310/4 0 6! _ SHIPPING | ss, 
44/14 | 34/6 | 1335 2§aCunard f1.......... 36/- | 36 
st date f) Flat vield. To latest date. (§) Net yields are] 68/103! 52/9 | 14 b 6 alP. & 0. Def 215. 6a . c t 
r allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in £ * Ex dividend tf Assumed} 31/9 | 24/- | 10 c¢ 10 cRoyal Mail {1....... fB | 30/t 
12 years approximately. MISCELLANEOUS Bie 
7 : 66/14 | 51/74 2246 5 a Assoc. Port. Cem, £1. .| 62/6 65 lt 
Prices, 1953 TRUSTEE Price, | Price Yield 45/9 | 27/6 15 c 15 c¢ Bowater Paper fl... 42/6 | 43/9 
s, 1952 | Jan.1toDec.16 STOCKS AND Dec 3 r 16.) Dee 16 43/103) 35/- 8b 4aBrit. Aluminium {1..} 37/- | 37 
: 10 NI BONDS 1953. 53 | 1953 | 43/44 | 34/- | 164tc 6%taBrit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 41/9 | 40/9 
Hi Low | High | Low FOREIGN BONDS, 1955 | 1955 >” | $613, | $403| 3a\ 3 d Canadian Pacific $25. | $423) $413 
Se 6/10 |} 5/6} | 11}d - saa leh ys a dees te o 
88 , 92 49 \Aust. 34% '65-69.... 914 | 914 318 51) 36/6 | 17/9 | 150 ¢ 10 aDecca Recorc mi tae 
99 = 953 a Se 539), "62-65 95 954 5 14 21 55/9 42/9 | 11%$c 174c Dunlop Rubber fi.. .| 51/3 51 
981 33 |S Africa 349/ 4.59. .| 9} 974 1) 52/3 | 41/6 | 86 6aImp. Chemical {1. 49/3 | 52 
98} 893 994 93% S. Africa 34% °54-59..; 98 74 5°39 81 6 | 56/¢ 
68 | OF | TE) G64 IL-C.C. 5% aft, 1920..| 73 | 124 | 4 2 Sf) SOS | SO” lee Uhcled cee Tobacto £2: « | eth | $633 
91 90 erpool 3% °54-64..| 95 | 95§ | 310.0! 3} c\$2- 35c Inter. Nickel n.p.v.. , 
O14 35 oat 384 rerene Maan 93° 3 4 ” 37) 51/6 40/10 | 10 6 Tha'London Brick {1..... 3 wel 50 i 
1033 97§ | 104} | 101} (Agric. Mort. 5% ’59-89, 102 102 412 3e¢ 7 > aie ite ree . Lye fl. “ay . : o : 
& j = ; aa i ' / i $a $ ube Investments . / De 
684 614 ait t Austria 44% °34-59...) 75} 54 | 4 9 Sd 69/44 | 48/- 2ia 15 b Turner & Newall {1. | 65/- | 68/9 
ae : 219 | Chinese 5% 1913..... | 13h | 13 | Nil 58/- | 45/1| 848 6 aUnilever {1......... 56 55/9 
68} 43} 703 493 German 5%.....006. 67% 693 | ' Tea & RUBBER 
rod Mn Be Ba! 8 BE neatngeay Ps eater oe |: oe 6/44) 4/6 | 5c TcAllied Sumatra fl....) 5/9 | 5/9 
14541105 1598 | 119 Japan 5% 1907...... 134134} 22/- | 14/1}| Thc 4 c\Jhanzie Tea f1...... 20/6 | 20/6 
_ 42/- | 33/3 | 1246 5 aUnited Sua Betong £1, 40/7} | 40/- 
; Prices, 1953 Last Two ‘ . rice, | Price Yield ee ay | aN MINES 53 5} 
jan. 1 toDec. 16 pividends ORDINARY Dec. $, Dec. 16,' Dec. 16 6% 54; | 40 6 20 aAngio-Amer. 10/- .... t et 
cer rie (a) {b) {c) STOCKS 193 | 1953 | 1953 45/33 | 34/- | 53$| 53$a'Blyvoor 2/6. esaess 7 tas ae ; 
+ High LOW } ; : _— 81/6 64/44 60 a| 60 b Daggafontein 5/-..... 9 #0 
o/ o. BANKS & DISCOUNT j . «a 75 i. | 55/9 | 120 b 80 a\De Beers 5/- Bearer... 68 /- 68 
45/8 36/4 a a 9 a Barclays “B” (1 oe eg 44/6 AS /- A Slim] @1/- 43/ 17sec 17T$e Johannesburg Con. £1 44/9 45/6 
60/14 | 46/3 | 65 6 aLloyds “A” £5, {1 pd.) 57/6 57/6 a3 e 20% | 15% 50 a 175 bRhokana {1......... 18 17j 
80 /- oa. aie Fe ao A, fully a e ~ 78/6 416 * Ex dividend. 
17/6 / sa. N. Prov. “B” £5, {1 pd.| T7/- 16/6 4 811 
87/6 | 70/- 9b 9 a Westminster (4, {1 pd) 86/6 | 86/6 |4 3 3 lew - ino Prices 
91/3 | 67/6 | 1086 T4a\ Alexanders {2, fa pd..| 89/- 89/- |318 8 New York Closing ¥ 
55/- | 41/44] 505 5 aiNat. Disc. “B” £1....| 54/6 | 54/6 1313 5 : 
49/9 | 39/- | 5&6 5 ajUnion Disc. {1..*.... 45/6  46/- |4 611 Wec. | Dec. “| 
40/- | 32/3 | 4a) 4 dBarc.(D.C.&0.)“A"{1 38/-* | 38/-* | 4 4 3 i 9 | 16— 
49/- 39/3 96 TaChart. Bk. of India 1) 42/6 | 42/6 | 611 9g $ $ | $ 
INSURANCE Balt. & Ohio.| 20§ | 20} |[Am, Smeiting.| 30 | 29% jInter. Paper.. 
94 7% | 85 6 50 alLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- 94 9} | 314 O Can. Pac.....| 22% | 23. JAm. Viscose. .| 36 | 36% |Nat. Distill. . 
22% 17# | 40tb 20ta/Peari /1, fully pd ag 213 21%? |5 O 4 IN.Y. Cent....| 19 193 el. of Amer.. 20} | ait ears Roebuck 
394 32% | 100tc| 105tc\/Prudential “A” £1...) 37} 37 | 5 1 2 |Pennsyl,..... | 17% | 178 | 61 Se thi 1 
Breweries, Etc. | Amer. Tel. ...157{ '156 ¢ Ptd. Ol of N.). 
131/6 (114/99 10 a 33 bBass {1.............| 126/103 125/74 | 6 16 11 |Stand. Gas. e 12% (Gen. Motor. 604 | 604.]U.S. Steel.. 
£ 3. s 
18/43 | 15/9} T$a| 15 d'Distillers 4/-......... | 17/9 17/6 5 2 10 {United Cor 4% }Goodyear . 52 53 Testinghouse. 
33/74 | 27/- tal a ll an 10/- je haces | 53/—* | 31/6* | 5 14 3 TW. Union Poy 42h 42 iInter. Nickel . | 36 35 Joolworth. . . 
10/- 7/105 a 8 bind Coope5/-........! 7 0 


+ Free of tax. 
(ec) To earliest date. 
for 9 months; 


20%. 
basis 74%. 


Yield calculated on gross basis. 
(f) Flat yield. 
yield basis 16%. 

(er) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. 


(7) Also 5% 








(a) Interim dividend. 
(g) Includes 2% centenary bonus ; yield basis 14%. 


(b) 


Coronation bonus, not included in, yield. 


(n) Y ield basis 113% after ¢ apital bonus. 
(r) Yield basis 15° ° after capital bonus, 
































Final dividend. 









{c) Whole year’s dividend. 
(Rk) Also 2% tax free cash bonus ; 
(&) Yield basis 14%, as forec ast by Company. 


(t) Yield basis 19-7% gross. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 




























(d) Yield at 75$% 
yield basis 18°6%. 


(p) Also 5% net capital distribution, not included in yield. 
(s) Yield basis 153% as forecast by Company. 
(w) Also 24% tax free out of capital profit, not included in yield. 


(4) Yield basis 50%. 
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Statistics 









TOTAL MANPOWER (') 


Cee OO EOE ERE EOE HEHE Ee 


ilture, forestry and fishing.............. 


© RU AIF ad oe Kees SR EK TS CNS Sone 
] ing On COMRFARUNE oak cece cece sees 
Distributive: teea@e. Sis 10% a bites ees even 
Pu DONATE RTIO Fae bk bs a bad in cae eae dee 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (') 
increase or decrease since June, 1950: 
loyees in engineering(*)............ee000. 
= consumer goods industries(*) . 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 
, raties——Q0MNs ccedeesddawecucescecews's 
~—(TIOT . cate geen: 
» “women 


nporary or under 2 weeks—men .......... 
WOMEN .. see 


eee OOP OPE eee He 


Pee eRe Oe eee eee eee! 


ni 


mining 
FIDUCEVG : GOING os oa Sb cee webese dun evens 


By regions (*): 
Britain 


OTD, 025 dee BY ROCCE REE Wachee et nwe a esse 
Western 


MAGUS be Pe es 
d West Ridings 
Western 

ern 


VACANCIES 


Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
changes : 


DISPUTES8(* 
Workers involved ............. " 


Working days lost: 


"ete ewe wee eee eee eeeeeeereeeneerene 


© OTe NR a iiidiccanaseeesis 
ering, ete 
her industries and services 


me 


(*) Annual figures are for June of each year. 
(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing,  aaeetia taal 
8° unemployed expressed as a percentage of the number of employees. 


jewellery, 





The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
BRITISH 


Prices and Wages 
Production and Consumption Dec. 12th 

npower 
External Trade 
Financial Statistics 
Industrial Profits 


27233 


se: 


sss: 3 


saesese33 832323 2 


(2) Engineering, shipbuildin 
food, drink and tobacco, mhahufa: 3 
(*) United K 


1950 


22,9 
15,6 
7,2 


6 


21,9 
1,1 
8 
1,4 
2,5 


54 | 
78 | 
76 


90 | 


93 
61 
52 | 
34 
71 


1,362 


8,5 


314: 
220: 
94: 


59: 


33 


105: 


Orroroo 
So Ww VIO mS 


WH Nr OCS Hehe a 


10 


hr DO 


WIW Con 


COA SCHDOOUN PPHH 


1951 





Monthly averages 


| 


TOOTH Oe eee eee ene eeee 


OOe ee eeeeees 


COCO eee em meee 


1952 





22,214 


1,449 


252: 
161: 
91 


49: 
37: 
13: 


eo ~3 0° mow 


8 © Ol 3 CO 


De DHOOCO HHOO- 
Mas WN OUS WH OW bo 


313 


| 23,294 


15,864 
7,430 


872 


22,119 
1,112 
875 
1,435 
2,616 
1,336 
8,626 


414- 
227: 
186- 


87- 
94- 
85: 


DO ~100 POON 


Or © tt oo 
Uw PS AOM 


CdS WWHrHO rrr DD 
WW ODMDWOO TSW OS 


230 
131 
99 


35 


149 
55 
66 
28 


23,368 
15,904 
7,464 


873 | 


| 
22,152 
1,127 | 
876 | 
1,434 | 
2.630 | 
1,333 | 
8,654 | 


+ 214 
— 104 | 


389: 
214: 
175: 


80: 
84: 


bo WN WA 


MOrOn- 
Gr bo UO" Oo bo DO 


Whe MWR Om, Ree re Fe 
bed ad QDI 0O0O &NwrrF Oo 


154 


g and electrical goods, vehicles, metal goo 
actures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 
ingdoth. 


. OVERSEAS 
Dec. 5th Western Europe : 
Production and Trade...... Dec. 5th 
This week British Commonwealth ...... Dec. 12th 
Nov. 28th Western Europe : 
This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
Oct. 17th United States. .......scccsesssse Nov. 28th 
esnckosucgenssokes Oct. 17th 












Oct. Nov. Aug. Sept Oct. Nov 
| 
23,371 | 23,381 | 23,473 | 23,483 | 23,506 is 
15,906 | 15,896 | 15,918 | 15,924] 15.930 a 
7,465 | 7,485] 7,555] 7,559] 7,576] ... 
872 | 874 865 864 862 | oe 
j 
22,126 | 22,132 | 22,320} 22,325 | 22,333 Bie: 
1,092 | 1,067] 1,117] 1,107| 1,077 Bs 
875 | 875 872 | 869 866 a 
1,427| 1,424] 1,452| 1,451] 1,444 ae 
2,636 | 2.670 2,666 | 2,660 2,675 oe 
1,332 | 1,331 1,318 1,318 | 1,317 53 
8,685 | 8,705 | 8,799 | 8852} 8,905 i 
i | i 
j 
| peed 
| i 
+ 217 | + 214] + 206 | + 228 | S 
- %|— 86) + 52/4 71| a 
| | 
397-9 | 406-4] 293-5] 292-0] 309-0| 322-7 
228-2 | 240-0} 190-9| 184-2) 193-6| 203-6 
169-7 | 166-4] 102-6] 107-8| 115-4] 119-1 
81-9 78:5 58-0 60-8 63-7 62-0 
14-4 64-2 39-2 43-8 44-4 41-4 
88-7 94-5 86+3 80-2 81-4 86-2 
51-1 53-9 34-9 32-6 36-3 40-4 
5-0 3-6 1-0 0-9 0-9 0-9 
1-9 1-7 1-2 1-2 1-2 1-5 
0-8 1-0 0-6 0-7 0-6 0-6 
1-5 1-6 1-2 1-2 1-2 1-2 
0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1-6 1:7 1-2 1-3 1-4 1-4 
1-9 2-0 1-4 1-4 15] 1:5 
4] 15) 10]; 20] 21] 22 
1-2 1-4 0-9 0-9 1-0 1-2 
1/5 1-6 1-1 1-1 1-4 | 1-5 
1-7] 1:9 1-3 1-4 16] 18 
0-9} 1-0 0-9 0-9 0-8 0:7 
0-8} 0-7 0-6 0-6 0-5 0-6 
1-5 1-5 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-1 
3-3 3-1 1-8 1-7 1-7 1:8 
2-6 2-6 2-2 2-2 2:2 2-4 
2-9 3-0 2-8 2-7 2:7 2-7 
3-2 3-4 2:7 2-7 2°71 2-9 
236 228 321 295} 282 
144 137 172 161 |}- 155 
92 91 149 134 127 
22 45 20 22 38 
95 122 55 106 116 
46 99 29 25 32 
20 ll 10 22 23 
29 12 16 59 | 61 





oods, precision instruments and 
(*} Number registered 


921 





. 


res 
a 
a 
a: 


92? THE ECONOMIST, DECEMBER |, |95} 
Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 
a eee’ | Nether- |. : ae 
Austria | Belgium | Denmark! France FR. Greece Ireland | Italy lands Norway | Sweden y 
WHOLESALE PRICES “ (1948 = 100) 

7 - oar ea eee ee pee - 

ue 4 | 36 | 55 | 52 9 

93 3 26 | 44 6 63 | 0-4 | 43 2 | 52 a1 
Bi ee ee eee 028 121 | 147 155 159 | 149 | 122 103 145 143 140 105 
5 253 114 143 163 | 165 | 149 | 129 97 140 152 148 104 

, { j | i i 

195 i a ad mt i ( } 
ae 242 106 | 135 155 159 | 180 | 129 96 | 134 152 140 106 
} ‘ee eer 239 106 | 134 154 159 185 128 97 | 133 152 139 103 
A 243 106 131 154 159 190 | 128 | 97 | 133 | 152 138 
S 238 106 132 154 159 189 | 128 | 96 | 133 152 | 138 
238 132 153 : BAD fi eee fp ccomeny od be ete at 153 | 138 

COST OF LIVING ©) (1948 = 100) 

OSS: cue iy osceees 453 dacs 31 27 60 6 | 64 | 0-4 | 55 | 2 | 49 | 65 | 61 29 

IOGE oss Fiesta 185 105 119 130 | 108 | 139 | 110; 110} 130 | 122) 120 103 

UO. oieak Sica ues eee 217 106 123 145 | 110 | 146 | 119 114 | 130 133 | 129 109 
; j | } 

' JUGS: ok cumiieel apie se 197 105 145 | 108 | 159 | mstat 118 129 135 | 130 113 
= 197 105 | 123 144 | 108 165 ae 116 129 135 130 115 
August .. 199 106 143 108 167 126 116 128 | 136 | 130 114 

yer 199 106 141 107 és ; 116 129 | 136 | 130 114 
200 106 123 141 faa ; : “ di 130 
IMPORT PRICES ©) (1948 — 100) 

WAS. patien uo ee at | 40 7 | 39 | 39 1 | 24 | 32 | 45 21 

i9 a 94] 120 | 133 187 | 127 | 128 | 112 | 131 | 128 145 91 

NOD os bi ac cece eae | 250 | 116 | 130 182 | 12] | | 129 109 | 131 132 152 9] 

] j | 

M | geet Sage a 108 | 125| 103 117 133 i is 8 
| | 294 107 |} a. { 105 | 122| 101 119 aes 8") a1 
i 280 110 Pe. sie 4 106 123 | 105 116 11S "> ... 2 
August . 276 109 104 125 101 | 118 395} 3... x 
September ......... 281 eve | 103 123 ' 100 oe 118 

| | 
EXPORT PRICES ©) (1948 = 100) 

WOM io: von kecsossaoeee fe 25 | 40 6 | 51 | 31 | 1 25 32 | 42 4 

BORE aces sansgss owbeacecs be gs 120 | 109 146 | 968 tick 123 | 110 115 138 155 128 

NGS caine os hucuiesicccke | 263 120 | 114 | 158 | 2 eee 126 | 107 117 137 153 l 

i j i { | i } 

oT | | 16 | 108 108 121 | :- ae 
May: Si tde Fos oeac et | 262 100 |) : eval Sf 1224 116 | | ; Lt 
Feb 5 ic ex eta as mea de 262 100 |f 208 151" 4 194 | 108 | 108 107 122 137°\5 12 
Wl, ccd J kaow tibet 256 101 123 123 | 100 | 95 if lig 
Ragas. bk shes ev de dake 239 | OR bn rah ss eee 122 129 | 104 | 97 | BED ue 142 
September. ...0.. 500.62 | 228 | 100 | a sich | 121 | 126 | 106 | ‘ne 117 . 

CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION © 
= ‘000 mn. | 000 mn. [ mn. ‘000 mn. 000 mn. "000 mn. mn. | 000 mn. mo, {| mn, mn. | 
End of period schillings! francs kroner francs | D. marks | drachmas £ lire | guilders kroner kroner i 
ge j 4 - 2 al ne +n hy >: cme eg Pa i oa ed i ve Te ee eee Ore ee ae tee a | ar ane 

1058... dec asen panes of OT a gts ne eae 19| 1,048 455 | 1,040 215 

R9GS oaks pec ednsas ce 7-82| 99-1] 1,734! 1,883 8-80 2,198 64-3 1,237 3,039 2,530 | 4,140 | 1,179 

OG ccs cewisehar ss sean 8-79} 102-1] 1,889] 2124] 10-22] 2476] 69-9) 1,343 | 3171 | 2,787 | 4,620) 1,28 

j i | 

] m4 | i . i | ) 
wei er eames et 8-91} 102-6} 1,778| 2,142] 10-57 2,328 67-4 1,226 3,168 2,755 4,380 | 8: 
as or a 9-27} 105-1| 1,761; 2,179] 10-79 2,536 67-3 1,260; 3,209 2,824 4,140 | a5 
LeU 0a Gack sab cg 9-39 | 104-8] 1,729] 2,214] 10-88) 2769| 67-9] 1263 3,228 2,825 4,400 15 
September ......... | =. 9-39 | bs IG he os <a | 2,971 | 68-4/ 1,280 | 3,237 2,802 | 4,430 45 

ee EN NEE a 5s ee: 56d cota Sake we fe Ls aa be Ee S tan l 
| | | | | : | 7 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS () «mn. us gollars) 
Bee be ior Racrompecey Boe cep Rdecqec ag fe yee taken Pate Oe ake on 9 lege eee a ee f 

$008": 6. cuca ease cee 6 |. .%-7) 98] 22) gag} 59 201 | 1,003 512 u 

ROGL .....scn ay daca cues 1,054 | 118-2 | 800 503 | 3-8 | 206 1,045 | 544 395 | ot 

BOGE: <0 doe oaeapewies L017 | 142-1 | 616) 1,165} #9 219 910- 319; 

| 

et 1.490 5 365 913 
belly | 4 sad escdcacaaen 1,035 | 146-7 519| 1'599| 10-5 219 849 375 | 0 
AUZUSE 06s ep edecees chew 151-3 1,685 10-5 218 a: 388 = 
DOWeMADe!! . £5 6 ek oS He i : gs 1,721 | 10-5 993 a 399 3 
CRORE 5. ioe as i i 232 411 | 1 








on July-December, 1948= 100. 


























(*) Index num 


by changes in the composition of trade as well as 
(*) Holdings of the government and central ban 


(‘) Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. 











Cost of living in Paris based on 19491 
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00, and in Western Ger'''y 


bers of unit value which compare the current value of trade with its value in 1948; they are influ 


rice movements. 


ts. Index numbers for Germany based yon 1950. _(*) Notes 
at end of period; figures for Greece are gold reserves only. 


(5) Average 


only for France and Aus‘''4 
of scan quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


the week ended Deeember 12th 
‘above-line’’’ deficit (after 
nking Funds) of £24,119,000 compared 
deficit of {44,569,000 in the previous 
1 a deficit of 421,976,000 in the 


period last year, bringing the 


there 


corres- 


cumu- 







































nginal maturity date, 


allowing | 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


LOMBARD STREET has enjoyed yet another 
comfortable week. The authorities again 
found it necessary to mop up surplus 
funds in the market by “ reverse selling ” 
of bills nearly every day of the week 
covered by Wednesday’s Bank return ; the 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ multion) 





i 
i 
' 
| 
' 


























Issue Departmeni* : 
ip Aci G | 
lefic . - es ee ned sole exception was Saturday, when credit et Se RCE 5. «ce: Se? | LS? | Oe 
). et expenditure veclow-line ab- és m banking dept.. ; 27° 2° 
8.000, oie scan Spa ae Se supplies were only just adequate. On Govt. debt and securities* | 1,546-8 | 1,621-7 | 1,671-7 
" ey 717,000 (/827,938, 1960 ae a | Wednesday, large Government disburse- | Other ee ik Bs 5 8 
000 (£827,958,000 in 1952-53 /-} ments made funds so plentiful that the fee rr | 
— | authorities’ sales of bills (to both the | Banting Department : ! 
i leposits : | } 
April 1, | April 1,] Week Week | Market and the banks) assumed consider- Rollie sctbeite. <2: cee | 10-7 | 13 14-2 
| Esti- | 1952 | 1953 Jended/ended | able proportions Treasury special account.. | 24-3 | 17-2 7-2 
10 | mate, to to Dev De | one tk we : i F ; Bankers....... =e 275-4 | 287-1 276-0 
| 1955-54 | Dec. 13, | Dec. 12,) 13, | 12, | The market again maintained its bid Others ........ Co cveie hi Se ae | 69-2 
f £9 106% a T3441 . ' * 
1952 | 1985 | 1952 | 1955 | at £99 9s. 6d. for the unchanged total of | . Teta! ..------. reeves | 383-7 | 376-8 | 366-6 
ee : 2§0 million of bills on offer at last week’s Government .... | 368-3 | 43-2 316-2 
Ord. Revenue | Treasury bill tender. as to i- Discounts and advances . 14 6-1 oY 
Tax 1782,250] 607,696] 583,381|12,510 11,144) oo gen hy But as total appli OURS cise cicc | a34] 139). ae2 
127,000] 46,900} 45,200] 1,800 1,509; Cations fe y £5-5 million, to £368.5 Total .... coereseree | SOL | M512 | 359-0 
Duties 160,000} 105,800) 114,600] 3,500. 3,200} million, the market’s allotment again rose Banking department reserve. | 12-6 | 29-8 45°6 
52,000] 34,550/ 38,500] 800 1,400] ae ' % | »¥ oy 
« EPT.| 214,000} 283,900 | 140.500} 7,100 2.700] —from 55 to 58 per cent. The average |“ Proportion” .......... 3-2 7-9 12-4 
fits Levy 99,500 100| 46,450} 100 800 | rate of discount also rose fractionally, to 
Contribu 2 Read ot as . " Faia * Government debt is £11,015.100, capital £14,553.000, 
and other \ 1,000 1,260 670 50 just under £2 2S.— ts highest level since Fiduciary issue raised from {1,625 million to £1,675 miilion 
Revenue. .| J | the beginning of October. on December 16, 1953. 
land Rev.. 2435,750}1080,206 | 969,301 | 25,860 20,744 The fiduciary issue was raised by a 
rT ie ae a ae second {50 million, to the record level TREASURY BILLS 
eeoresol S21'si8| 518°935) 5.05 250 | of £1,675 million, on Wednesdays amd | ecaeeiginsenseresiontiogeecetinn 
PE enone _ "| the Bank return showed how necessary | Amount ({ million) Average | Allotted 
1724,780}1258,792 1271,822| 27,470 27,488 | that increase was. The week's outflow of Date of oe A a oe on ee Rate | at 
g ee jvesal aus uaa | MOtes was £34.1 million—apparently the | Offered Applied | anotted Allotment | Rate 
DD ties e J 5 95 J a¢ © . ' ‘ | 2 ; . 
t receipts) re oH : — = 126 | largest for any single week. This brought ~ et es 
Licences} 16,000] 8,250) 9,200 : | the active note circulation to the record 1952 
I< . . os 309 | *a9° . ~ 
ka ge ooo] se'oss| se'278} 1382, 138| level of £1,632.1 million. Total with- | Dec. 12| 260-0 | 326-6 | 260-0] 48 5-62 | m1 
nner mn ae drawals for Christmas spending have now 1883, | 
Total S200, 215 000,137 (2361, 303 | 64 | teached £101 million, compared with less | Aug. 7 | 260-0 | 369-6 | 260-0] 47 3-50 | 
Ord. Expenditure | gsco ¢2ss| than £96 million in the corresponding | » 31 30-5 | Sona | goo] 47 a5 | ot 
Interest «.. | 615,000} 412,380) 417,643) 6,192, €259) eeks of last year. Government securi- | % 2 | 280-0 | 370-2 | 280-0] 46 8-25 | 7 
ndExchequer, 48,000} 27,270! 32,029] ... | ties in the banking department fell by all od 
us. Fund..| 10,000] 5,865| 5,664) 9) 134] oe ceed he eff 2 |e S| i oe eee nee 
Services 3586. 286 12445.677 |(2334.6611 70.400 66,100 £26.9 million ; allowing for the effects o » ill} 30-0 388-0 | 30-0 47 11-85 68 
roe v3 oe eee : — fiduciary i th » 28] 280-0 | 40-6 | 280-0] 43 0-06 80 
abi the increase in the fiduciary issue, there 25 | 270-0 | 362-2 | 270-0 | 42 8-05 "0 
Total 4259,286 £891,192 2769,997 | 76,001 72,489; 2; thus an insufficient neutralisation of | : 
ng Funds ....| 23,630| 24,016} 320 830/ the currency efflux, so that bankers’ |O% 3) 2800 | 202 | ela fe 3 
j e *a4" w } | 
| deposits dropped by {11.1 million. » 36 | 250-0 | 367-7 | 230-0 | 41 11-57 61 
, , : ” 3 | 240-0 | 385-9 | 240-0] 41 11-37 4 
“ Above-tine” Surplus or|-445,685 -432,710}-21976,-24119 | LONDON MONEY RATES o Fi {* , 
Deficit owe Be Nov. $ 220-0 | 392-5 | 220-0 | 41 10-62 4 
v-line” Net Expen Ne Discount rates , 13 | 230-0 | 372-9 | 230-0 | 41 11-48 46 
HO ..cuval 382,253| 289,007] 8,658 6 bead a ee ae % Scie Gem “94 | m» 20| 230-0 | 374-5 | 230-0 | 41 10-92 43 
; : — ee Seria 2% | » 27 | 240-0 | 368-4 | 240-0] 41 11-45 50 
otal Surplus or Deficit. 827, 938 ~721,717 | -30634 -30877 | Deposit rates (max) 4months 2}-2% 
ROME sicveoe cas i 6 months oto Dec. 4| 250-0 | 374-0 | 250-0 | 41 11-72 55 
naan | Discount houses .. » il} 250-0 | 368-5 | 250-0 41 11°98 58 
Receipts from: j i 
x Reserve Certifix g | 7 952 2.422 | Money—Day-to-day iat | Fine trade bills : 
uae ates... el ae 5 oon 400 Short periods..... 1 a tat * On Dec. llth tenders for 91 day bills at £99 9. 6d, 
vn cod natives hecti et 37 | — mont” 5 267 2 mo | months - secured about 58 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
nce Bonds .......... 39,337 | —32,520}— 16 26 j Trees bills - — oy 6months 4 ~-4$ | tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
ni tet ih i a i ae eI as a maximum amount of {250 million. 
FLOATING DEBT 
ar Croat 
(£ million) 
; | ] } ’ 
oe Nencas 46 taneae’| | LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
Treasury Bills ° : | 
; Advances Total a 
Des dee Floating | | Market Rates : Spot 
| Tender | Ta Public Bank of: Debt 1 ' 2 Paes ad a ip 
~ | *8P | Depts. | England) Dec. 16 Dec. 10 Dec. 11 Dec. 12 | Dec. 4 Dec. 15 Dec. 16 
| United States $..| 2+78-2-82 2-814,-2-814, 814-2: 81} | 2-81}-2-814 2 S1h-2-814 2-81 4-2-81 4 |2-81 42-81% 
4,616-4 7 | Canadian $.... 2-738 2-735 3 fe -2-734h) 2-738 2-134 2°73 4 2-73 45 2-72§-2-73 [2-13 ye-2-73%y 
meas WE ceca 972-65-987-35 | 980}-980} gat 980} | 980%-980§ | 9804-980} | 980}-980$ | 9804-9803 
i2..... | 3,400-0| 1,395-8} 252-7 | 6,047°S | Swise Fr........ 12-154 —-12- 3344{L2- 225~12- 223} /12-224-12-229/12-223-12-23 |12-22§-12- 224/12-22§$-12-23 |12-224-12- 238 
is... 3430-0 | 1382-1} 280-0 | | §,092-2 | Belgian Bes. 22. 13895-14105 |140-00-140- 10 140-00-140- 10'140- 05-140- 15 140-05-140- 15 140-05-140- 15 140-05-140- 15 
W..... |) 4803-1 273-4 | 5,076-5 | Dutch Gid "*| “Jo-56-10-72 | 10-62-10-62} 10-62}-10-62}/10-62%-10-634 10-62§-10-623/10-62§-10-622'10-62§-10-62§ 
Fe W. Ger. Dali |. 11-67 #-11-84 BILL 694-11 -694 11- 70-11-70}! 11-70~11- 70f/11-69f-11- 70 11-69g-11 - 704/11 -69}-11 -70 
0. . cas 4,525-8* 245-9 | ... | 4,771-7 | Portuguese Esc. .. a 90-81-10 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 7990-80-00 
ne 4552-2° 262-2 ve | 4,814°3 | Swedish Kr. <....| 37§-14-598 [14+483-14-49 14-494-14-49} 14-494-14-49§ 14-49h-14-498 14-494-14- 498114-4945-14-499 
24... 4,550-4* 264-1 | |4814-5 | Danish Kr. ....--| | 19. 194-19: 48} [19-37}-19-38 |19-37}-19-37}|19-37}-19-38 | 19-37-19- 37$|19-374-19- 37} 19-37-19: 372 
o  Wieeaas 4,538: 1° 254-9 1:3 | 4794-3 | Norwegian Kr. **"| “49-85-20-15 | 20-00-20-02 | 20-00-20-02 | 20-00-20-02 | 20-00-20-02 | 20-00-20-02 |20-004~-20-025 
. 
% Big 4,535-2* 250-0 we | 4,785-2 One Month Forward fess 
0 * Maveds 4,591-79 253-9 | we | 4,845°5 
0° Sxeacs 4,604- 2° 268-8 | .. , | 4,873-0 | United States $........ceeeeeee 4c. pm-par che de. $c. or on | tc. cer dc. pm-par 
9 aioe 4,620- 5* 254-0 aie 4,875-1 | Canadian Dc dale os seks Gavaes 4ede ic. dis i 1S is —§c. dis 
| | i | French Fr...ccccsccsscswessaecess 4-3} dis +t dis fs = +3 dis isi dis +33 tis 
ets, Bice 4,674-4* 3425 oc. “| 4086 O | Gevles Fr. occ cons ccbccscentesene 2-lc. pm lc. pm 2-lc. p 2-lc. pm 2-lc. pm 2-le. p 
a: Wise 4,726-3* 283:1 | 2-3 | 4,966-7 | Belgian Fr. ........--eceeeeeeees t pm oo-$ dis ‘ m-} dis {peat dis | ‘ Pais (a-ee& ype dis 
| pe | Dutch Gl... ....sceeecneeeeesens tc. p -jc. pm | c.pm | lé-te. m 
: PWT, Gee DORR se occ cxcsaneevtaus pf.pm- spt. dis dpf.pm-}pf.dis jit. pm- ‘pt dis) i pm-$pf. ” ibpt. pm-}pf. dis th. pro— Abt. dis 
In consequence. of official purchases of tender bills in Sutil UR 5.5 cccecons oanceverd 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm~par 26 pm- pm—par 26 pm-par 
cnection with cash subscriptions to the new Exchequer | Danish Kr..........-seeeeeeeeees aon 16 dis | 16 cee tb dis | pt Pat I8 dis | 16 pm- ib dis | 15 pm-—I6 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 
; o 5 mone to calculate the division between we } Norwegian Kr.........+++ ivexedsa Par—46 dis Par-56 dis | Par-Sédis | Par-5é6 dis . Par-56 dis | Par-56 dis 
and ten ills until all the bills purchased have passed their : 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 


Two centuries of 


service in banking 


1753 1953 5 





SHUM 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


SE TE eT 


Associated Banks: 
ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


Sale 


W WHEE ihe 


eH WMI ne 





food men 







don’t grow 
on treesf’ 
“We were losing a lot of good men whowere leaving us for jobs 


where there was a pension. So I talked it over with the 
‘General’ agent, and found that it wouldn't cost nearly asmuch 


as I'd thought toruna Pension Scheme of our own through 


the General Life Assurance Company. The great thing about 
the ‘General’ is that they specialise in schemes for small firms 
like ours. I'd certainly have a word with them if I were you.’ 


Li/2 


Please send full particulars of Group 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE | Name 
CORPORATION LTD bet 
in association with ‘ 
TheGeneralLifeAssurance Company IPT eA RG Ci meme. mad 
Send coupon to:- cell. 


General Buildings, Perth, Scotland or to nearest office (see Telephone Directory) 
ceeeeeeeneee FAMOUS FOR ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE Seeeeeeeenas 





SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


21% 


Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts Is 24%, 

and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 

paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 

holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 

National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £153,974,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ag 

i 

HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 hi 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


New Endeavours 


The Bank of Montreal wit! 
its coast-to-coast network o! 
branches is ideally placed to 
give reliable assessments o! 
opportunities in business, 
trade and commerce. 


47 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2 
Head Office: MONTREAL 


‘Over 580 Branches throughout Canada 
Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 


(incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability) 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


THE AND 


The Ce mpany ul nde? take 5s 
Execute ra nil es 


ne duties of 


rustEEe 








The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was incor- 
porated in England by Royal Charter on 29th December, 1853, 
and during the ensuing century its system of Branches has been 
progressively extended to most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
At all these Branches a complete banking service is available and, 
in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool, its Agencies in New York and 
Hamburg, and a world-wide range of Banking correspondents. 













THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 










For One Hundred Years the Standard Bearer 
of the British Financial Tradition in the East 









* 


a 





founded 1191 and today the Capital of the 
Swiss Confederation, is built on a ridge of 
rock, surrounded on three sides by the River 
Aar. <A cogwheel railway, with the shortest 
length of track in the world, connects the 
City with a suburb down on the riverside. 


that Berne is a centre of great commercial 
activity and production, exporting chemical 
products, food, chocolate, cheese, electrical 
machinery and electrical appliances, etc. 
The Bernese Branch of the Union Bank of 


Switzerland welcomes the opportunity to bé 
of service to you. 


UNION BANK 
SWITZERLAND 


OF 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid.............sccesseeeesees Swiss Franes 80,000,000 
PRORCU WED: ccccccccesencecccccossenvecdsarsenes Swiss Franes 60,000,000 
Patel Aesth oc .cceccotcsesesecsevecacnsecaas Swiss Franes 2,064,572,934 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 
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Banking and YOUR JOB... 


ET ee 
ee 
: ; ax4 


im 





Do you work for someone else or are you your own master ? 


Whichever you may be, we are interested, whether you are a 
bricklayer or a contractor, a joiner or a timber merchant, an 
electrician or plumber, a maker of fireplaces, an architect, or one 
of the many thousands in the building trade. 


in this vast industry there is plenty of room for the man of 
energy and initiative, the man with ideas. 


it is more than likely Martins Bank can help you—the bank 
with the local Head Offices and one of the oldest names in banking. 


Call on our local Manager and find friendly understanding. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


Principal London Office: 68, Lombard St., E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 


Total Assets (at 30th June 1953) £347,975, 315 











EXPORT QUESTIONS NEED EXPERT ANSWERS 


ships in 


as South 









—~ 2* America? 


ae 


Whuerver you are exporting 
liners or launches, tractors or transformers, the markets 
of Latin America pose special questions about currency, 
import regulations and exchange control. As the only 
British Bank with branches throughout Latin America, 
we are particularly well equipped to answer these 
questions promptly and accurately, and to advise and 
assist you in many other ways. 

Our Fortnightly Review, a digest of reports sent in from 
our 56 Branches in South and Central America, is an 
invaluable summary of economic information for all 
who trade in these markets. We shall be glad to send 
you a specimen copy on application to :— 


The Research Department (secTion 34) 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : 6, 7 AND 8, TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
BRADFORD : 19 SUNBRIDGE RD. MANCHESTER ; 36 CHARLOTTE ST. 
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THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, th 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied 
over 320 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industr 

which is freely available to all with present o: 


projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
ot the Head Office. 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 


London Office : Head Office : 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.A. New Zealand. 
Branches also in 


Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka 
and Labasa (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 


Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 


Nese 


INSURANCE 





Head Offices 


North John St. Lombard Se. 
LIVERPOOL | LON DON 
i . 
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BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 14 Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “Vereinsbank™ Phone: 28401. Telex No. 06/3933 


Nuremberg Office: 


Cable Address: “Bayverein” 


21 Lorcazerplatz 


Phone: 27741. Telex No. 06/2217 


37 Maximilianstrasse 


Phone: 4681. Teiex No. 067/820 


Augsburg Office: 


Cable Address: * Vereinsbank" 


Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 


TNE RENEE ESO RT AN ES RE TE TEEN SRE SEE AL RET ST OR RMIT RT ET 


‘for any and all banking & 
Business in Fapan 


"ToKAI 


Bank, Ltd. 


Head Office: Nagoya, Japan 


184 Offices: Nagoya, 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe 
and other major cities 


throughout the country 


. Correspondents 
a. over the world 
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BARBER TEXTILE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


Year ended 31st July, 1953 


Consolidated Accounts show— 

Issued Capital £ 

£1 Preference Shares 5% 55,000 
4/- Ordinary Shares ace eke. ee 
Premium on Shares 101,223 
Reserves and Undistributed Profits 1,051,643 


Surplus (including Net Current Assets 
£1,179,984 and Government Securities 
£90,287) --- 2,100,462 


Profits 325,136 


176,532 


Taxation 


Profits (net) 148,604 


Dividends (net) ; 67,864 
Paid on oy a to Income 

FAs ke ‘ biti “< 133% 
Increase in neti including Undis- 


tributed Profits 136,318 





SANA BANK 


(Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank) 
, 


Chairman of the Board: : 
& President: TADAO WATANABE 
Capital : ¥ 2, 500,000,000 
Head Office IMABASHI, OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: MARUNOUCHI TOKYO 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH: re 
465 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


A complete network of 185 nationwide 
branches and worldwide correspondents 


die 


eis ip lib AEST TRO ETRE EES 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


| LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Directors :— 
aN WILSON Macpona.p, C.A., Edinburgh 
vARD Usuer CUNNINGHAM, C.B.E., M.C., Merchant, Leith Sir JoHNn 
weRT Yaxtey Wer, O.B.E., C.A., Edinburgh 
vet. GRAHAM SALVESEN, M.B.E, Shipowner, I 


ae 


Za 


th Sir JOuUN 





1952 LIABILITIES 
£ IL CAPITAL £ z 
AUTHORISED : 
7,000,000 4” Shares of £1 
each J ; 7,000,000 
500,000 B” Shares of él 
each ‘ ; : 500,000 


| 1952 
| £ 


16,753,629 


13,303,586 
i, . 18,150,000 
£7,500,000 10,000,000 


£58,207,215 


ISSUED : 
7,000,000 A” Shares of £1 
each, 6/- paid . » 2,100,000 
500,000 B” Shares of £1 49,543,869 
each, fully paid. . 500,000 


425,000 


£2,600,000 
li. RESERVE FUNDS— 
CapiTaAL RESERVE— 
Share Premium ‘ £750,000 


i 
REVENUE RESERVE— 
3,250,000 General Reserve ° ° e 3,250,000 88,500 
——- -——— 4,000,000 


= 
— 
~ 


If. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
‘ ‘ 108,039 
229,400 


100,993 BALANCE 
£6.700.993 

IV. CURRENT LIABILITIES— 31,906,253 
14,477,566 Notes in Circulation : 
Deposits and Other Credit 
Balances (including provision 
121,125,865 for contingencies) 


£6, 708,039 
£16,311,031 


: 124,841,585 
Acceptances and Engagements 
on account of Customers and 

4,503,248 Banking Correspondents . , 2,931,317 
Proposed Dividends payable Ist 

95,813 January, 1954, less Income Tax 111,925 


— 144,195,858 


4,503,248 


2,000,000 


Notes.—{1) There is a ntingent Hability of £127,000 





Hiding of partiy 
nd Commercial 


™ | 
nN | 
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£150,903,897 £146,903,485 





Account have been kept and returns adequate for the purpose have been received from the Branches. 


We have checked the Cash at the Head Office, the London Chief Office and the Glaagow Chief Office 
banks, and have seen the Treasury Bills and Certificates for Government and other Inveatmenta. 


The above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account are in agreement with the books and Branch Returns. 
said Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account give, in the manner prescribed, the inf 


basis authorised by the Act (1 
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BALANCE SHEET at 31st October, 1953 : 


MAXWELi Erskine, C.B.E., D.L., Edinburgh 


McLeAN DUNCANSON, Glasgow 


ASSETS 

I, CURRENT ASSETS— £ | 
(1) Coin, Bank of England Notes and Balance ' 
with the Bank of Engiand =. 4 . 18,311,411 | 
Balances with, Notes of and Cheques in | 


course of collection on, other banks in 


Great Britain and Ireland. . . 16,941,? 
Money at Call and Short Notice in London, 15,200,000 
British Government Treasury Bills. . 7,500,000 


£57,952,644 
INVESTMENTS : 
Quoted:-— 
British Government Securities . £53,982,171 
Securities Guaranteed by British 
Government 4 . 3 430,000 


-~ 
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*£54,412,171 
Unquoted:— 
Investments other than Trade 
Investments—Directors’ 
Valuation. . r ‘ 140,000 
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OTHER ASSETS: 

Bills discounted /ess provision 

for Doubtful Debts é . £173,708 
Loans and Advances, less pro- 

vision for Doubtful Debts . 33,054,057 


—— + 33,22 


G 


(4) Liability of Customers and 
Banking Correspondents for 
Acceptances and Engagements 
as per contra 4 ‘ . e e 2,931,31 
Il. FIXED ASSETS— 
Bank Premises and other Property 
at cost, Jess sums written off ‘ : ; 2,240,000 


* These Investments aré all redeemable at fixed 
dates and appear in the Books at or under cost 
and below redemption price. The market 
value at Sist October, 1053, was greater than 
the amount at which they appear in the Balance 
Sheet No transfers have been made from the 
Contingency Account or the Reserve Punds 
during the year to write down the value of 
these Investments 


£150,903 897 
SD SD Se 
DOUGLAS MURE WOOD ) J. M. ERSKINE, 
HOWARD CUNNINGHAM $$ Directors | IAN W. MACDONALD, 
R. Y¥. WEIR J | General Managers. 
x 7% ; Ty YO} WW TAT “ i 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for year ended 31st October, 1953 
£ Dr £ } £ Cr. 
95,812 Interim Dividends paid Ist July, 1953, fess Tax ; 100,375 | Balance of Undivided Profit brought forward from i 
Proposed Final Dividends payable Ist January, 1954, 87,829 last year f ; : : ; . 10 
95,813 less Tax ; ° : : ‘ . ° 111,925 Profit for the year after payment of all expenses, 
eae ——— including Directors’ Emoluments, and after pro- 
ZEPTOL) £212,300 viding for bad and dovbtful debts, contingencies, 
; X00 To Contingency Fund =a i e ‘ . 75,000 and taxation, and writing down the cost of | 
100,000 To Trustees for Officers’ Pensions ° e é 100,000 379,789 properties ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ 394 
100,993 Balance to next Account . - a . 108,039 Aggregate Directors’ Emolumenta— £ 
Fees 4 A : s ¥ 9,500 
Other Emoluments to Direetors with executive 
duties including contribution to Pension Trust 
in respect of Pension Rights ‘ é ° 20,650 
£0,150 
——— 
£467,618 £495,339 | £467,618 £495, 
= ctccnmenn'** : s —— 
Se AUDITORS’ REPORT : 
4S Eptntveed, 19th November, 1953.—We have examined the Books of Tax CommenctaL Bank oF SCOTLAND Limtrep. kept at the Head Office and the returns from the Branches for the year ¢ 
at Octobe i195 ard have obtained all the information and explanations whict 


to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purpose of our Audit. In our opinion proper bo: 


We have verified the Money at Call and Short Notice in London and the balances with « 


To the best of our information and according to the explanations given to us 


. information required of a Banking Company by the Companies Act, 1948 We are accordingly of opinion that 
) the Bakar ce Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the Bank's affaire as at 3lat October, 1953, and (2) the Profit and Loss Account gives a true and fair vies 
the profit for its financial year ended on that date 


; MAURICE CRICHTON, C.A., Auditor 
R. J. HENDERSON, C.A., Atditor 


; . 14 Georce Street, EDINBURGH 
LONDON OFFICES : 
: - « «  « 62 LomBaRD Street, E.C.3 
: . IMPERIAL House, Kincsway, W.C.2 
. Vico House, 115 Recent Street, W.1 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


COMMONWEALTH’S IMPROVED ECONOMIC HEALTH 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS FURTHER INCREASED 


LORD ROTHERWICK OF TYLNEY’S VIEWS ON SCOTTISH INDUSTRY 


\ddress by the Deputy Governor, the 
n Lord Rotherwick of Tylney, to the 
ual general meeting of The Commercial 
1k of Scotland Limited, held at Edinburgh 
December 17, 1953: 


Before commencing the business of the 

eting it is fitting that I should make 

ference to the untimely death of the 
Lord Erskine, the eldest son of our 
vernor and an extraordinary director of 
Bank since 1948. Lord Erskine had a 
nguished career in public service, and 
ugh his association with us has been 

ef, he was deeply interested in our affairs. 
death is regretted by us all. 


We also regret that the Governor of the 
k, the Earl of Mar and Kellie, is not able 
reasons Of health to preside today, and 
m sure that you join with me in offering 
1 our good wishes. In his absence I am 

eased to accept the invitation to preside 

e again at this meeting, and to present to 
1 report by the directors on the financial 
ended on October 31, 1953. 


Since we met here a year ago we have all 
nessed the great occasions culminating in 
Coronation of our Queen. The develop- 
t of science made it possible for the first 
ne for a vast number of her subjects to 
aware of a personal link with the moving 
remonies of the Coronation and each felt 
vileged to be a member of the British 
ommonwealth of Nations on such an occa- 
1. The Coronation year has demonstrated 
esh the loyalty and strength of the 
mmonwealth and, happily, has coincided 
h a further improvement in the economic 
th of its communities. 


TRADE RECOVERY 


In this country we have shared in the 
overy in world trade following the com- 
rauively minor recession experienced in 
2. It is encouraging to find solid evidence 
m many sources of this improvement and, 
rucularly, as demonstrated by the Index of 
onthly Production, which is always a sound 
ometer of industrial and business activity. 
ce the standard of living of a highly indus- 
ised country such as Britain depends so 
ch on the volume of manufactured goods 
1 on the flow of technical services, it is 
Oper to regard as important any upward 
downward movement in statistical infor- 
on covering this field. The past year, 
vever, has merely shown a reversal of an 
ther downward trend, and while we may 
ct 1953 to show an improvement against 
2, it is not likely to exceed materially the 
el attained in 1951. Moreover, it cannot 
be suggested that we are using our avail- 
resources with anything approaching 
imum effect. There are signs, however, 
growing awareness in many groups of 
community of our dependence on resolute 


id intelligent work to maintain economic 
landards, 


FINANCIAL BACKGROUND 


Turning new to the financial background 
‘gainst Which business operated during 1953, 


we observe signs which can be interpreted 
as measures of continued progress. During 
1953 inflation has been curbed ; the cost of 
living has steadied ; sterling has been strong 
with the further improvement in the balance 
of payments, and money rates have been 
comparatively high. It is interesting to look 
back to 1951 and find an opposite trend in 
relation to every one of these important 
matters. Thanks to the resolute action of 
the Government, and to similar action by 
other countries, we have undoubtedly lived 
in an improving financial climate during these 


past two years. We have also had fairly 
conclusive evidence for the first time for 
many years that monetary action along 


orthodox lines still produces its traditional 
influence. These broad conclusions can now 
be stated more positively than was possible 
a year ago when the new monetary policy 
was still largely on the defensive. As 1953 
progressed it could be seen that’ the greater 
confidence in money values and in financial 
stability was creating the right kind of basis 
for an upsurge in trade and industry. The 
lowering of the Bank Rate in September 
from 4 per cent to 34 per cent was regarded 
as an Official expression of confidence in the 
much improved financial position, and it is 
hoped that the improvement will continue 
and will be followed by some relaxation ‘by 
the authorities towards the lending policy 
of the banks. We may also look forward to 
the day when the artificial control on borrow- 
ing and on the raising of fresh capital can 
be safely discarded. 


SCOTLAND’S PART 


I am glad to say that Scotland has shared 
in the upward movement of business activity. 
While the pattern of industry in Scotland 
is moving slowly towards.a better balance 
between heavy and light and between: old 
and new, its economy is still much over- 
weighted in favour of the older and heavier 
industries. In some of these-—shipbuilding 
and heavy engineering—there is already 
evidence of a thinning in the order books, 
and competition from the Continent is 
steadily increasing. On thé vital questions of 
price, terms of credit and date of delivery 
we appear to be not infrequently at a dis- 
advantage. While our products may still be 
unchallenged on quality, this is by no means 
alwavs the determining factor. It is there- 
fore all the more important that Scottish 
business should constantly strive for a better 
balance, and particularly for a growing share 
of the newest industries based on the latest 
scientific inventions. 

This short review of economic and finan- 
cial conditions which have prevailed during 
the past year must necessarily end on a note 
of caution, All the experts seem to be agreed 
that the immediate prospects for trade in 
Britain—particularly exports—depend largely 
on the level of business activity in the United 
States. Even a moderate recession in that 
country might have a relatively severe in- 
fluence on our export markets, and we shall 
all examine with some concern the trade 
information flowing from the States in future 


months. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


I should now like to refer to the balance 
sheet which I have pleasure in submitting 
for your consideration. I do not propose to 
refer to each item, but I shall comment on 
those which demonstrate the trend of our 
operations during the past year. 


The deposits at almost £125 million are 
up on the year by some £3 million. , This 
is consistent with the general banking trend. 
The notes in circulation continue to rise 
somewhat rapidly, and at £16} million have 
increased by fully £1} million, or 12.7 per 
cent, during the year. This is evidence of 
the continuous growth in the circulation of 
cash through the whole community especially 
in the wage and salary earning groups. 


Looking next at the employment of our 
resources, you will observe that the first 
group of items on the assets side covering 
our cash and short money and Treasury bills 
has been well maintained around 58 
million. This represents fully 41 per cent. 
of our liabilities for deposits and notes and 
thus maintains a strong liquid position. 


Our investments have been increased 
during the year by £41 million and now 
stand in the balance sheet at £54} million. 
As a result of the improvement during the 
year in the prices of Government. securities, 
the market value of our investments now ex- 
ceeds the value at which they appear in the 
balance sheet. 


Loans and advances have also increased 
by £1 million to £33 million. While the 
upward movement is not material it does 
indicate a growing need on the part of our 
customers for finance to cover increased trade 
and the replenishment of stocks. Moreover, 
the policy of the Government to withdraw 
from commodity trading is gradually increas- 
ing the volume of imports to be financed 
privately. 


THE YEAR’S PROFIT 


The profit from the year’s operations shows 
a moderate improvement at £394,000, but 
is still below the average of the postwar 
years. Unfortunately, there has not been any 
appreciable slackening in the rate at which 
costs—particularly salaries—continue to rise. 
These are now absorbing the major portion 
of our gross earnings and it is becoming clear 
that any additional burden cannot be met out 
of present earnings without jeopardising the 
essential accumulation of internal provisions 
against the. financial hazards which banks 
have to be prepared to face. The system of 
charges which the Scottish banks introduced 
in September, 1952, has improved the 
revenue position, but as I stated a year ago, 
the additional income by no means covers 
the rise in costs of recent years. In our 
case the benefit from the new system since 
September 1, 1952, is less than the rise in 
costs since that date. 


Out of the net profits the directors have 
again allocated £75,000 to contingency fund 
and £100,000 to the officers’ pension fund. 
The latter fund is separately administered by 
trustees, and while now. substantial, is not 
from an actuarial ‘viewpoint, sufficient to 
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meet the bank’s obligations under the 
scheme. The fund has been built up over 
the years entirely by contributions from the 
bank, and we know that the staff appreciate 
the benefits and security which it offers. 


DIVIDENDS 


; ; ‘ sade 

} ome years the directors hoped that 

_ 7 1 

it would be possible to recommend a small 
I 

rease in the dividend to A share- 


t rs 1 
iders, but for various reasons it has not 


been appropriate to do so until now. I am 
therefore glad to submit the proposal that a 
further distribution of 84 per cent on the 
\” shares (making 16 per cent for the 
and 5 per cent on the “B” shares 
making 10 per cent for the year), 


ject to income tax, be approved. 


, 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


It would not be appropriate were I to 
conclude my remarks without referring to the 


valuable services rendered by all members of 


the 


salt 


staff, the result of whose efforts are 
reflected in the report which I have pre- 
sented to you today, and, on behalf of share- 
holders and customers alike, I offer them our 
sincere thanks. There is another matter, 
however, of which I would like to make 
special mention, Since 1932, Sir John 
Erskine has guided the affairs of the Bank 
with sure and expert knowledge and, in addi- 
tion to that important task, he has made 
his knowledge and experience freely available 
in many directions for the benefit of the 
community. As you heard a year ago, Sir 
Tohn has decided to retire from the manage- 
ment at the end of this month, and while I 
im glad to say that he will continue with us 
is a member of the board, I am sure you 
would wish me to give him a special word 
of thanks for all he has done for the Bank 
during his long term of office. We shall miss 
him from his accustomed place from day to 
day ; but we wish him every happiness in 
the leisure which he is about to enjoy. 


It is proposed that the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie be re-elected Governor ; that I be re- 
elected Deputy Governor, and that the 
extraordinary directors, whose names appear 
on the list, be re-elected. 


Mr Douglas Mure Wood, the ordinary 
director, who, by rotation, retires at this 
time, was 71 years of age in January of this 
year. Special notice of the intention to pro- 
pose his re-election has been received by the 
Bank, and a resolution to that effect will be 
put to you 


Mr Maurice Crichton, CA, Glasgow, and 
Mr Ronald J. Henderson, CA, Edinburgh, 
will, under the provisions of the Companies 
Act, 1948, continue in office, and a resolution 
fixing their remuneration will be proposed. 


I now move that the report and accounts 
be adopted, and I shall call upon Mr Robert 
Y. Weir to second the motion. After that 
has been done, and before I put the motion 
to the meeting, any shareholder who desires 
to make any observations will have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 


ee 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the dividends as recommended were 
approved. 


The retiring directors, as mentioned, 


were re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors was fixed. 





Orders and copy for the insertion of 

Company Meeting reports must reach 

this office not later than Wednesday of 

each week and should be addressed to: 

The Company Meetings Department, 
The Economist, 


22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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GLAXO LABORATORIES 


INCREASED SALES OFFSET PRICE: REDUCTIONS 


EXPORT MARKETS AND N.H.S. ECONOMIES 


The nineteenth annual general meeting 
of Glaxo Laboratories Limited was held 
on Monday, December 14th, in London, Sir 
Harry Jephcott, MSc, FRIC, PhC (chairman 
and managing director), presiding. The 
following are extracts from his circulated 
review : 

At home revenue from sales showed a 
small increase, price reductions made during 
the year being more than offset by the 
greater volume of business. 


In export markets progress was seriously 
affected by import restrictions, more wide- 
spread than at any time since the war, and 
in Brazil our inability to secure payment 
finally forced us to discontinue shipments. 
It is clear that at best we shall receive only 
over a period of years payment for the goods 
we have supplied to that country. The net 
decrease in total export business was due not 
so much to any fall in demand as to the 
imposition of these restrictions, notably in 
Australia, Pakistan, Brazil, Argentina and 
Italy. The effect was mitigated by a reduc- 
tion of stocks and, over all, sales by our 
subsidiaries only fell by about 4 per cent. 


Competition was thereby intensified in 
those markets to which restrictions did not 
apply and, in consequence, not only was the 
volume of trade affected but prices in general 
were less favourable. Competition was 
accentuated by surplus production capacity 
for antibiotics in North America, and the 
opening of new plants elsewhere. In some 
markets substantial quantities of penicillin 
have been offered on occasion at prices little, 
if anything, above the bare factory produc- 
tion costs. The combined effect of all these 
influences was to reduce our trading profit 
by some £350,000, which was more than 
offset by changes in provisions for tax. 


CHANGING PATTERN OF EXPORT 
BUSINESS 


So long as the prices of primary produce 
remained high, many countries imported 
products packed ready for sale. That phase 
has passed. There is now a widespread re- 
surgence of the desire for local production, 
which in some countries extends to the 
encouragement of manufactures that cannot 
be economically conducted. In short, the 
pattern of export business is changing and 
in many instances our future exports will 
need to be in the form of bulk products for 
local processing and packing. 


We recognise the inevitability of this 
tendency ; consequently, if our goodwill and 
the demand for our products—built up over 
a long period at great effort and expense— 
are to be preserved, we must undertake over- 
seas as much manufacturing as can be con- 
ducted with efficiency and practicability. 
Already we have manufacturing facilities in 
Argentina, Australia, India, Italy and New 
Zealand. Similar facilities are now being pro- 
vided in Brazil, Pakistan and South Africa, 
with a considerable extension of our factory 
in Australia. 


N.H.S. PROBLEMS 


In the overall cost of the National Health 
Service the payment to drug manufacturers 
is one of the smallest items, representing no 
more than 8 per cent of the total, Neverthe- 
less, the Ministry has been subjected to 
some criticism by the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General for a suggested failure to 
secure drugs at the lowest possible price. 


It is important that this quest for econon 
shall not impair the ability of the Bri 
pharmaceutical industry to stay in the fi 
front of research and increase its exports 


* 

Unfortunately, thy Ministry of Health | 
published a list of products classified as o 
which “ have not been proved of therapeu 
value.” The Ministry has suggested 
doctors that they do not prescribe th 
preparations ; the individual doctor who do 
may be called upon to justify his acti 
This has had an effect which was neit! 
foreseen nor intended. Whatever the me: 
of these drugs, the fact is that medi 
practice is not uniform throughout the world 
and in many markets products so listed 
in considerable use. In some countries ove 
seas it is a condition precedent to the 
of a preparation that it shall be on sale 
the country of origin. ~The implied criticism 
inherent in the Ministry’s classification 
thus prevent the supply of preparations th 
the doctor abroad requires. 

The Ministry is undoubtedly well awar 
of its responsibility, not merely to supply th 
drugs that may be ordered by the doctor 
today, but also to secure that what medk 
science may call for in the future will 
available when needed. This means that 
the manufacturer must be prepared continu 
ously to undertake research and development 
expenditure, the outcome of which is uncer 
tain, and the cost of which must be recovered 
in the price received for his goods. 


RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 


We continue to expend a large sum each 
year upon development and research. | 
part our immediate aim is to improve ou: 
existing manufacturing operations, the effect 
of which is seen relatively quickly. We have 
once again been able to reduce the p: 
of our antibiotics at home, and to trade no! 
too unfavourably even in the most acutely 
competitive export markets. The major effort 
has, however, been directed to long-term 
objectives—the devising of new and more 
economic processes for manufacture of known 
products and the research for entirely nev 
medicinal substances. 


During the past two years and more we 
have expended much effort upon the syn- 
thesis of cortisone, at first from ergosterol, 
then in collaboration with the Medica! 
Research Council from hecogenin. Though 
both syntheses have been successfully accom 
plished, in an academic sense, the forme! 
was judged unlikely to be of commercial 
value, while much work remains to be done 
on the latter before it can be commercially 
evaluated. 


The company’s superannuation scheme | 
a source of general satisfaction, but it affords 
little protection for dependants if an employee 
dies prior to retirement. Although it has 
been customary to assist widows and depen- 
dants, the directors now propose a formal 
scheme to provide them with pensions and 
assistance related to salary or wages and 
length of service, and that, as a first step, 
£50,000 be allocated to this scheme. 


It is a pleasure once more to acknowledze 
the enthusiastic work and the loyalty to the 
company’s ideals and interests of all my 
colleagues at home and abroad. 


CURRENT PROSPECTS 


There is no reason to expect that the 
current financial year will prove any ¢asict 
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thn the last, although recently the relaxa- 
von of import restfictions in certain sterling- 
>). countries has given a measure of relief. 
\\- are determined to hold our own in every 
rn ket in which we have a_ substantial 
est, and to increase our efforts in other 
<ets. 
ice the beginning of the present finan- 
year there has been some increase in 


the volume of export sales, which has 
approximately compensated for reductions in 
prices, and I should estimate that, to date, 
our trading profits, while unlikely to have 
improved on the past year, have not seriously 
declined. This relates, however, but to the 
first three months and, as to what lies ahead 
of us, I cannot make any predictions, 


The report was adopted. 





JOSEPH LUCAS (INDUSTRIES) 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF ACHIEVEMENT 


MR A. B. WARING ON WIDENING SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 


fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 

ph Lucas (Industries), Limited, was held 

Monday, December 14th, in Birming- 

the chairman, Mr A. B. Waring, pre- 

ng. In his statement to the shareholders 
id: 


fhe comparison of the results for 1953 

, those for 1952 shows that the consoli- 

ed surplus from operations is greater by 

3,322, income from other sources has 

lined by £75,459, the profit retained 

subsidiaries is less by £117,773, and 
the net profit for the year has increased by 
100.636. 


he additions of profit brought forward 
the previous yearvand also the over- 
provision for taxation additions make the 
ht available for appropriation £1,202,850, 
omparative figure for the previous year 

ig £1,172,603. 


In view of this achievement and after tak- 

nto account all other circumstances, the 

directors recommend a final dividend of 

is. 10d. per share, which with the interim 

dividend of 4d. per share already paid makes 

tal distribution of 2s. 2d., or 105/6 per 
on the equity shares. 


TAXATION 


xation continues to be the overriding 
‘rin industrial affairs. Everything has 
n said that can be said of its many evils 
the bad influence it has on the thinking 
1ose responsible for the conduct of manu- 
ring enterprises. The elimination of 
I s Profits Levy will help to lighten the 
en, and the company’s accounts for next 
will carry only five months’ liability, 
| should reduce the charge to less than 
of the current year’s provision of 
900 if the profits are maintained. 


spite of the reduction in the rate from 
%s. 6d. to 9s. provided in the last Budget, 
ihe charge for income tax is £430,452 higher 
last year. This increase is due mainly 
(o two factors. As from January 1, 1952, 
profits tax was mo longer allowed as a 
ceduction in arriving at the income tax 
lity, and as from April 5, 1952, Initial 
Capital Allowances on new buildings, 
p and equipment were withdrawn ; 
they were reintroduced on April 15, 1953, 
pplied to new plant and equipment 
if Be rate that had prevailed at the 

r date, 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


e ore balance sheet ee 

‘ a further strengthening of the financia 
ciure of the company. Of particular 
‘crest is the inerease which has taken place 
current assets, which now stand at 
4°0,157,772, am increase of £2,636,011. 


Corrent liabilities stand at £11,048,085, an 


increase of £941,383. It will be seen that 
the stock has been reduced by £2} million. 
This is the result of a major operation carried 
out with determination in the factories and 
warehouses both at home and overseas; in 
addition to releasing cash unnecessarily tied 
up, it has eliminated the bad practice of 
hoarding and the lack of control that had 
grown up during the many years in which 
materials were in short supply. 


_ The revenue reserves show a substantial 
increase. In addition to the provision made 
in this year’s accounts, they have been 
affected by a credit to the general reserve of 
£447,714, being an amount arising out of 
the final settlement with the Inland Revenue 
for wartime Excess Profits Tax ; reference to 
this settlement, which was then pending, was 
made in last year’s statement. As a result 
of this settlement the provision of £537,452 
for deferred repairs has been transferred to 
the reserve for buildings, plant and equip- 
ment replacements. 


MOTOR INDUSTRY 


The company’s fortunes are tied to those 
of the motor-vehicle and aircraft industries 
and fluctuations in either of them have an 
immediate influence on its affairs. During 
the financial year the output of cars, com- 
mercial vehicles of all types and tractors, 
increased to 870,715 from 828,909 in the 
previous year. Cars increased by 16 per 
cent, whereas commercial vehicles de- 
creased by 4 per cent and tractors by 
16 per cent. The output of motor-cycles 
decreased by 16 per cent and pedal cycles 
by 24 per cent. 

The continuance of the success of the 
motor industry depends on its ability to 
export. Its record of achievement as an 
exporter is quite outstanding, despite a fall 
of 12} per cent in the export of cars and over 
25 per cent in commercial vehicles and 
tractors. With overseas sales of £300 
million, it is still the largest earner of foreign 
currency, in spite of the fact that practically 
every market in the world, with the exception 
of North America, is affected by some form 
of import or currency restriction ; fortunately 
for the industry the severe. restrictions im- 
posed by Australia in the spring of 1952 have 
now been substantially relaxed, 

During the year foreign competition in- 
creased and Germany, France and Italy were 
all active in the small car field. German 
exports are expected to increase still further 
in the forthcoming year. Much encourag.- 
ment is given to them by their Government 
by sponsorship of trade ccpusaitions Se 
and, where necessary, by the sera 
special credit facilities. It is not possible 
for the individual vehicle manufacturer to 
break down the trade barriers set up by 
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foreign Governments and the more difficult 
markets will be developed by those manu- 
facturers whose Government is most adroit 
and effective in overseas trade negotiations. 


INCREASED ACTIVITY 


At the present time the home market in 
particular is providing much _ increased 
activity for the motor trade. The attendance 
of 613,000 at the recent Motor Show is an 
indication of the continued intensity of 
public interest in motor-cars. During the 
year 232,000 cars were supplied to the home 
market, which was twice as many as in the 
previous year and compares with 318,000 in 
1937. It would appear that the current rate 
of increased supplies is meeting current 
demands, but the advent of a new category 
of less expensive cars will tap a wider income 
group. An infinitely wider group would be 
tapped by a reduction in the annual burden 
of £375 million of taxation which the users 
of vehicles are now paying on petrol, 
licences and purchase tax. 


The motor industry is and must continue 
to be dynamic ; the individual manufacturer 
is always on his toes, otherwise he quickly 
loses his place to his competitors. He is 
forever developing new or improved designs 
to stimulate existing or potential markets. 
He is cost-conscious to a degree and requires 
no invoking to improve the methods and 
economics of production. Since the materials 
and accessories he buys constitute the major 
part of the cost of the vehicles he makes, 
it is inevitable and proper that his suppliers 
are kept under constant pressure to give 
better value, and this they must do, other- 
wise they quickly lose their business. The 
pressure of events in the motor industry 
provides at all times a stimulus for all 
engaged in it. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


The company’s sales to the aircraft indus- 
try were greater by about 45 per cent, being 
accelerated by the rearmament. programme. 
They contributed practically the whole of the 
increased turnover which the Group achieved 
during the year. Three new aircraft equip- 
ment factories at Liverpool, Hemel Hemp- 
stead and Toronto became productive and 
profitable. New service stations are under 
construction at Montreal and Sydney. 
Despite the considerable anticipated growth 
in demands for equipment for civil aircraft, 
a substantial reduction in activities will be 
inevitable when the rearmament programme 
slows down. In anticipation of this event, 
steps are being taken to fill part of the gap 
by widening the scope of activities and by 
adapting to industrial uses some of the 
products that have been developed for air- 
craft. 


On the aircraft side of the organisation 
continued success in the future depends 
entirely on our ability to originate new 
devices and to develop further those that 
are in use. The problems to be solved 
demand the highest possible degree of 
scientific and technical training on the part 
of our staff and the full co-operation with 
the engineering staffs of our customers, with 
whom we retain the closest relations. On 
the road vehicle equipment side the urgency 
is to improve the design of existing devices 
so that they give better performance, require 
less service and can be made for a lower 
production cost. To meet these vital needs 
the development and research departments 
continue to be strengthened and additional 
facilities are being constantly added to those 
that exist. 


Outstanding improvements continue to be 
made in the methods of production particu- 
larly as applied to motor car equipment. All 
factories are equipped with the most modern 
machines and a ruthless policy is pursued of 
réplacing plant immediately it is known to 
have become obsolete. 
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AIRE WOOL COMPANY 


(Ww oolcombers and Topmakers) 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Aire Wool Company, Limited, was held on 
December 16th at Shipley, Colonel Lord 
Barnby, CMG, CBE, MVO (the chairman), 
presiding 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

There are submitted herewith for your 
approval and adoption the report of your 
directors and the statement of accounts, for 
your company’s financial year ended July 31, 
1953: 


WOOL POSITION 


There are grounds to assume that wool 
usage is steadily expanding not only in older 
countries but also in new areas where a rising 
standard of living creates more buying power. 
This is not only based on apparel, but also 
for blankets, felts for paper-making 
machinery and other machine felts, pile and 
flat fabrics for furniture, vehicle seatings and 
entertainment establishments. 

The USA still probably remains the deter- 
mining world factor which can affect wool 
prices either by its own consumption or its 
dispersed “Grants in Aid” to many 
countries. It should be remembered that the 
population in the USA at 160 million has the 
highest per capita’ purchasing power in the 
world. Wool consumption there for the last 
18 months has been less per capita than im- 
mediately postwar. The uncertainty of 
periodical sale price revisions by the USA 
Government for the wool of which they be- 
come possessed under the “Farm Price 
Parity ” Support programme is most disturb- 
ing. It is an impressive illustration of the 
disadvantage of- governments being in 
business. 


WOOL TERMINAL MARKET 


The spring of 1953 witnessed the coming 
into operation of the London Wool Terminal 
Market. It fs too soon to assess what will be 
its full effect on business here. It must be 
admitted that the volume of transactions to 
date exceeds what was generally thought 


might be reached. There seems little doubt 
increasing numbers in the industry and out- 
side are taking interest in its operations. It 
certainly would seem logical that if wool 
Futures Markets are to exist and Australian 
Merino wool is to remain the natural basis 
for measurement, that on a commodity so 
largely produced in the sterling area the 
dominant Futures Market should be in 
sterling and located in London. 


SYNTHETIC FIBRES 


Synthetic fibres are becoming more and 
more of concern to the wool textile industry 
of the world. Tremendous sums in publicity 
have already been expended by the large 
USA chemical companies producing their 
varied brands of synthetic fibres and are sup- 
ported by vast turnovers on chemicals, 
plastics, fertilisers and other products. The 
general effect is bewilderment in the mind of 
the retailer who seeks to forecast what his 
customers may ask for under influence of 
such advertisements. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


The first quarter of our new trading year 
promises to be satisfactory. The activity of 
the worsted spinning industry—our_ cus- 
tomers—is at full stretch to available labour 
supply and prospects of continuity appear 
good. Present. wool levels (currently on 
about pre-Korean levels) may seem high by 
past comparisons, but it would appear that 
“world economic climate” is able to make 
them fit. There are no accumulations, so 
consumption and production are about in 
balance. But a somewhat lower price level 
would help sales at retail and be probably 
healthier for growers. 

Forecasting the possible course of wool 
values becomes more unpredictable because 
of Government actions, such as controlling 
imports by quotas of “ exchange ” or contin- 
gents of import volume or barter arrange- 
ments at preferential exchange rates. To this 
are added the unmeasurable movements of 
merchandise to behind the Iron Curtain areas, 
to which China must now be added. 





AIRE WOOL COMPANY, LIMITED 


£ 


NET CURRENT ASsETs (after deducting £100,000 44% unsecured 


notes) 


PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT, with an insured value of. £1,270,000 


TRADE INVESTMENTS 


NET WortTH—at 
Issuep CAPITAL :-— 
Preference Stock 6%—/1 units 
Ordinary Stock—10s 


Book value per Ordinary unit—59s. 1ld 


CAPITAL, RESERVES 
REVENUE 


FUTURE 


Prorir FoR YEAR 
TAXATION 


WTS. 6 sk ct ee 


YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1953 
CONSOLIDATED AccoOUNTS SHOW :— 


1,303,134 
209,144 
141,429 


1,653,707 


100,000 
225,000 
EIU Sst see e neta eck 525,000 
546,191 
777,026 
205,490 


1,653,707 





390,118 
195,016 


195,102 
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I referred last year to the mischi- 


: of 
“ variable ” exchange rates. Recently cre 


was significant specific action by the USA 
against import of Uruguayan tops, which has 
been effective. These Uruguayan exports are 
now being deflected to countries which } ive 
not yet seen fit to take similar action. There 
is need for the UK Government to act ene 
getically, as has been most strongly re 

mended by the British Wogl Federatio: 


TRADE FEDERATIONS 


The value of trade federations each 
becomes more obvious. The strength of 
these trade bodies must lie in numerics! 
membership and vigilant support to 
officers and committees who so genero 
give their time in the general interest 


DIRECTORS AND PERSONNEL 


During the year we have welcomed 
our board Mr F. D. Nickell-Lean. He is 
intimately acquainted with the wool texil 
industry and brings with him a wide experi- 
énce and knowledge of its various branches 


I cannot close without referring to those 
whose ‘efforts have contributed to these satis- 
factory results, and I am certain it would 
be your wish, as it is that of myself and your 
board, that I take this opportunity of 
extending to the managing director, Mr 
R. P. Pitcher, to the directors of our various 
subsidiary companies and to all other per- 
sonnel, thanks and appreciation for their 
loyal service throughout the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted 





LAKE VIEW AND STAR 


RECORD TONNAGE MILLED 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Lake View and Star Limited was held on 
December 15th in London. 


Sir Joseph Ball, KBE, chairman, in the 
course of his speech said : 


The increase in revenue from mining und 
retreatment operations amounted to {179,978 
over the figures for the previous year, and 


primarily accounted for by the rise in gold 
production during the year. Mine working 
expenditure, including retreatment and 
development, rose by £196,365, due to 


further increases in the basic wage and the 
cost of stores, and to the higher tonnage 
treated. Your directors recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of Is. 6d. per share, 
less tax, making a total distribution for the 
year of 2s. 3d. per share, as against 2s. 6d 
per share for the previous year. 


Development footage for the year at 27,949 
feet, shows an increase over the previous 
year’s figures of 4,717 feet. Ore reserves 2 
3,735,000 tons averaging 4.81 dwt per ton, 
show an increase of 11,600 tons, and positive 
and broken ore now accounts for 91.7 per 
cent of the total reserves. 


Tonnage of ore milled during the year !0- 
creased by 69,598 tons to a record figure of 
721,845, averaging 4.9 dwt per ton, a rise of 
0.14 dwt on the previous year. Turning ‘© 
the question of costs, you will see that th se 
were 42s. 4d. per ton milled, a rise of ls. >¢ 
on the previous year. The fact that ‘1c 
increase was limited to this relatively small 
amount, despite further rises during the yea! 
in the basic wage and in the cost of stor’s, 
was due partly to the higher tonnage mil!:d, 
and partly to continuous and successiu! 


efforts to reduce costs and to increase 


efficiency. At the Chaffers retreatment pl.n! 
522,877 tons of old residues were treated 
averaging 1.12 dwt per ton at a cost 0 
3s. 4d. per ton and a profit of £25,464, which 
includes premium gold sales and coppe! 
bullion realisation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE LIVERPOOL 
WAREHOUSING 
COMPANY 


58TH ANNUAL MEETING 
CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


he fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Liverpool Warehousing Company, 
ted, was held in Liverpool on December 


‘he following statement by the chairman, 
W. Milligan, had been circulated to the 

stockholders with the annual report and 
ounts ¢ 


The trading profit, which is within near 
each of last year’s figure, will indicate to 
u that the conditions actually experienced 
proved rather better than we anticipated. 
e first half of the year left us with a lot 
f leeway to make up, but fortunately con- 
diions improved materially during the 
econd half, and incidentally, this demon- 
strates how cautious one should be in making 
forecast regarding future trading 
prospects, 


We are bound to recognise that the busi- 
ess In Which we are engaged is extremely 
sensitive to factors which are unpredictable. 
rhere is one prediction, however, I think it 

safe to make. If your company keeps 
breast of modern requirements by providing 
first-class warehouse accommodation and 
attendant services at moderate charges, I 
firmly believe that its future prospects are 
entirely favourable. To meet these needs, 
ve have in the course of construction six new 
warehouses on an island site on the Dock 
Road in the North end of Liverpool, the 
loading capacity of the floor area of which 
vill be more than double that of the ware- 
houses they will be superseding. If this 
development fulfils our expectations, it may 
be the forerunner of others, but much will 
‘bviously depend upon the demand for 
storage and the availability of the requisite 


fina 


Mention of finance prompts me to say 
how difficult it is these days to set aside 
ums which can be considered adequate to 
eplace warehouses which have outlived their 
profitable life. While we spend a large sum 
each year on maintenance in order to keep 
!| our* premises in the highest possible state 
f repair, we should be less than prudent 
f we failed to recognise that there is a limit 
to the length of life of even the best of ware- 
houses. The problem is how to provide the 
cost of replacements. 


First and foremost there is the crippling 
surden of taxation. This year the sum set 
:side in the profit and loss account for taxa- 
ion again represents approximately 60 per 
cent of our profits. 


Secondly, there is local rating, which looms 
Ip as a close competitor to direct taxation. 
Chis year the sum we have been called upon 
(0 pay runs into six figures. Increased assess- 
ments and poundage together have caused 
the amount to be more than double what it 
was in 1945, 


Thirdly, we have to bear in mind that the 
extent to which importers -and exporters 
utilise the facilities offered by the company 
is dependent upon the maintenance of 
moderate charges. If warehouse charges are 
raised beyond a certain level, the business 
nterests concerned will doubtless endeavour 
‘o avoid the expense by moving goods direct 
from the quays and from factory to ship. 
This is a point the local rating authorities 
would do well to bear in mind, for 


we are getting very near to a position 
where the law of diminishing returns might 
assert itself, 


The profit ‘provided by our subsidiary, 





The Sandon Motor & Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited, this year is substantially 
reduced Owing to a contraction in the busi- 
ness with which it is concerned, and this 
applies especially to the Tyre Retreading 
Factory and the Light Engineering Works at 
Grundy Street. We are hopeful, however, 
that this will prove to be nothing more than 
a periodical fluctuation to which businesses 
of this description are subject. Our plans 
for the development of this subsidiary by 
the provision of up-to-date premises and 
equipment are being speedily fulfilled, and 
we believe that our new garage and service 
Station opposite the Cotton Exchange 
will be well supported by the numerous 
businessmen who bring their cars into the 
heart of the city. 


COTTON STORAGE PLACE 


_ The chairman made the following addi- 
tional comments on a topical matter: 


“ Some of you may have noticed in yester- 
day’s papers a report on a meeting at the 
House of Commons of the standing com- 
mittee on the Cotton Bill, and that one of the 
members made a reference to the enormous 
loss of storage capacity in Liverpool and 
expressed doubts as to what the merchants 
would do in future to store their cotton. 
Having regard to this statement I should like 
to take this opportunity to say that I see no 
reason why any fear should be entertained 
regarding the provision of adequate storage 


space for cotton in the Liverpool and 
Manchester warehouses. Our company 
has over 400 first-class warehouses in 


commission with a capacity of 2 million 
bales and we have other premises in the 
course of construction. I firmly believe 
that there will be ample space available to 
meet the immediate and future needs of the 
industry. I think you will agree with that, 
gentlemen.” 


The report was adopted. 


SOBRANIE LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Sobranie, Limited, was held on December 
16th, in London, Mr I. Redstone (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The figures which I must 
now present constitute disappointment, 
since the absence of more favourable results 
is certainly not for want of trying. 


It is my belief that pursuing, as we assidu- 
ously do, a policy of market cultivation 
coupled with maintaining the highest pos- 
sible quality of cigarette to offer to people 
able to afford the small difference in price, 
we shall day by day add to our increasing 
number of firm customers, and I feel confi- 
dent that the passage of time will enable us 
to’ present more satisfactory figures to our 
shareholders. 


A very substantial cause of our trading 
decline is to be found in the export markets, 
but here I think the factors which.are at the 
moment operating to our disadvantage may 
before long cease to be operative. 


The “Cocktail” cigarette, the introduc- 
tion of which I foreshadowed in my last 
speech, has been a very real success, and 
there is no doubt that it has settled down as 
a very steady selling line. 

The fact that we have met with reverses 
in the present year is not in the view of your 
directors any reason for deep-seated 
pessimism, but is, so far as we are con- 
cerned, an inducement and a spur to greater 
efforts in the future. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE PERUVIAN 
CORPORATION 


INCREASED NET SURPLUS 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
The Peruvian Corporation, Limited, was 
held on December 15th, in London, Mr 
W. H. White (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 

The gross revenue from railways, steamers 
and other assets for the year amounted to 
£3,853,129, as compared with £3,858,927 in 
the immediately preceding year. At the same 
time, expenditure advanced from £3,483,527 
to £3,579,510, due to increases in salaries, 
wages, social legislation obligations, and 
higher costs of some materials. After adding 
back the fuel oil reserve of £119,264 made 
last year'(no longer required), the net surplus 
was £392,883 before charging debenture 
service, which compares with £375,400 in 
the previous year, ascertained after making 
the fuel oil reserve. 


Two coupons on the corporation’s deben- 
tures (due October 1, 1947, and April 1, 
1948) were paid on April 1, 1953, and 
October 1, 1953, respectively, which leaves 
a balance of £555,587 of net revenue to be 
carried forward under the scheme of arrange- 
ment to meet future payments of debenture 
interest. 


During the year under review, Peru has 
continued its progressive development. The 
country has enjoyed the advantage of poli- 
tical stability and social order and both State 
and private activities have continued to 
advance. 


The value of the sol in relation to the £ 
sterling and the USA dollar remained rela- 
tively steady during the year. Our monthly 
remittance rates have averaged S$/43.00 to 
the £ sterling during the year, as compared 
with $/39.10 during the previous year. The 
rate has since fallen, however, to about 
$/51.00 to the £ sterling. 


BOLIVIA 


The difficulties in Bolivia, particularly in 
regard to the provision of foreign exchange 
have continued throughout the year. i 
pointed out last year the vital importance of 
the production of tin in the economy of 
Bolivia, and as the price has fallen steadily 
from $US1.214 per pound (which ruled 
from May, 1952, to March, 1953) to 
$US0.85 per pound at the present time, the 
outlook is not good, especially in view of high 
production costs. 


On May 15, 1953, a Decree changing the 
official rate of exchange from Bs.169.61 to 
Bs.537.08 per £ sterling was promulgated, 
and to meet this devaluation our tariff was 
increased from June 15, 1953, by 213 per 
cent in respect of the Peruvian part of the 
International through traffic, and by 115 per 
cent on the Bolivian section. 


In my speech last year I stated that the 
Board of Inland Revenue had expressed 
dissatisfaction with the decision of the 
Special Commissioners on our successful 
appeal regarding the method of computing 
our liability under the social laws of Peru, 
and had requested the Special Commis- 
sioners to state a case for the opinion of the 
High Court. The case was duly stated and 
lodged, but I am ynable to say when the 
hearing will take place. In the circum- 
stances, I can say no more. 


At the request of the corporation, the 
committee have extended the duration of 
the Scheme of Arrangement between the 
corporation and its debenture holders for a 
further period of one year expiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. 


The report was adopted. 
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STREAM-LINE FILTERS, 
LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of Stream-Line Filters, Limited, was held on 
December 14th in London. Mr C. $ 
Garland, ARCS, BSc, FRIC, MIChemE 
(chairman and managing director), presided, 
ind in the course of his speech said the 
1ccounts for the year to December 31, 1952, 
ecord further increases both in turnover 
and in profits, but your directors would 
again emphasise that these record results 
must be regarded as abnormal and it is for 
this reason that they have described the 
increased distribution from 20 to 25 per cent 
bonus. They do not consider that the 
best long-term interests of their shareholders 
would be served by wide fluctuations in the 
rate of dividend. Their present policy should 
admit of regular interim and final dividends. 


i> a 


The year was notable for considerable dis- 
turbances in most export markets—restric- 
tions of quotas and of import licences. Your 
company, which normally exports some 60 
per cent of its output, is particularly sus- 
ceptible to the difficulties arising from foreign 
countries’ shortage of sterling which has 
greatly reduced the volume of orders coming, 
for instance, from South American countries, 
France and Turkey. It also feels the reflected 
competition which its valued customers— 
shipbuilders and engine-makers — have 
experienced resulting in some instances in 
cancellation and in a general reluctance of 
foreign buyers to place further orders for 
long forward deliveries. 

The record turnover has to some extent 
been at the expense of shortening the balance 
of orders in hand which, however, permits 
of the quotation of closer delivery dates. The 
company, as a matter of basic policy, attaches 
great importance to keeping its delivery 
promises and to quoting fixed prices abroad. 
This policy has built up a goodwill which 
should be of the greatest value in times of 
difficulty. 


HEAVY TAXATION 


As regards the results for the year, after 
making provision for contingencies in regard 
to the proceeds of certain long-term con- 
tracts, the profit on trading of the parent 
company was £179,571. After adding other 
income and providing for depreciation and 
other charges there remained £165,628, of 
which taxation takes £111,814—over 67 per 
cent. The profits of the whole group after 
ali charges was £271,474, of which £193,485, 
or 71 per cent, goes in taxation including 
£45,150 (23 per cent) for Excess Profits Levy. 
As pointed out previously, this penalty on 
enterprise bears with particular hardship on 
your companies which in the standard years 
were building up their export trade. It is a 
relief to know that this impost will affect 
only one more balance sheet. 


As the book figure of the parent company’s 
plant had been reduced to a nominal value, 
only £2,634 could be written off for depre- 
ciation. The estimated present cost of re- 
placement of the group’s plant and machinery 
is more than £100,000 and a further £6,000 
has, therefore, been added to the fixed assets 
replacement reserve, bringing this to £20,000. 
The addition to contingencies reserve of 
£4,625, making £24,000, is in respect of our 
investment in an associated company in 
France manufacturing our special products, 
which company also accounts for the increase 
of £2,572 in irade investments. 


For 1953 the turnover has been sub- 
stantially maintained but with some further 
reduction of the volume of forward orders, 
it is impossible at this stage to make any 
estimate of profits earned except to say that 
your directors are confident of the ability of 


the company to continue to pay reasonable 
dividends. 

Your company enjoys most loyal service 
from all its staff and employees and the 
several works of the group can be justly 
described as “ happy ships.” Our thanks are 
due to be recorded to the managers, staffs 
and workers who have all made their yalued 
contribution to this end. 

The report was adopted. 


HECTOR WHALING 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL POSITION 





The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of Hector Whaling Limited was held on 
December 16th in London, Mr R. de B. 
Trouton (the chairman) presiding. 

The chairman, in his circulated review, 
said that three outstanding changes had 
taken place during the past year in the affairs 
of the company and its UK subsidiaries. The 
first was the repayment by United Whalers 
Limited of the remaining balance of its 
preference stock. He was glad that they had 
been able to exercise that option and thus 
remove a heavy annual burden at the earliest 
possible date. 

The figure of £6,337,355, representing the 
cost of their fleet, was some £81,000 below 
that of the previous year and the commit- 
ments for additions to fleet were down by the 
substantial sum of £675,000 to £225,000. 
That total reduction of £756,000 was the 
resultant of several transactions during the 
year, the most important being the cancella- 
tion of their contract to build a 20,000 ton 
tanker for delivery in 1954. They had 
acquired three whalecatchers which should 
bring their catching fleet to a high state of 
efficiency and should meet most of their 
replacement requirements. 

The last of the changes was the purchase 
by the company of the entire business and 
assets of its principal subsidiary United 
Whalers Limited. 

The statement continued: I should like to 
draw attention to the greatly improved liquid 
position of the company and its UK sub- 
sidiaries which now exists. Our net ‘liquid 
assets of {1,214,000 exceed capital commit- 
ments of {£225,000 by approximately 
£990,000, compared with a corresponding 
deficit at July 31, 1948, of over £2,500,000, 
a met improvement of some £3,500,000, of 
which about £900,000 represents the excess 
of capital issued by us over capital 
redemption. 

Trading profits of the UK companies fell 
by some /£680,000, as compared with the 
previous year. The reduction in our whale 
oil takings was £710,000—a 6 per cent 
increase in tonnage produced having been 
heavily outweighed by a drop of £34 per ton 
in price. We also suffered a decline of 
£60,000 in sperm oil takings, and tanker 
freight earnings were more than £400,000 
below those of the previous year. 


The brighter side of the picture, which we 
hope may be signiffcant for the future, is that 
these declines were offset to an extent of 
approximately £500,000 by increased by- 
product takings and by savings in operating 
costs. 

Last season “Balaena” made almost 
166,000 barrels (about 27,600 tons) of whale 
and sperm oil. We produced about 4,700 
tons of frozen meat, 4,150 tons of meat and 
liver meals and 130 tons of meat extract. 
Our income from by-products was almost 
equal to the record of 1947-48, when a much 
longer period of operation was permitted. 


_ This year we have sold our entire produc- 
tion of whale oil to the Ministry of Food at 
£67 10s. per ton. I am glad to say that we 
have contracted for the sale of practically all 
our by-products at satisfactory prices. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE STAVELEY COA\ 
AND IRON COMPANY, 
| LIMITED 


FUTURE POLICY 


MR THOMAS A. MCKENN 4 
STATEMENT 


The ninetieth annual general me 
The Staveley Coal and Iron Company. 
Limited, was held on Decetnber 1°‘ at 
Sheffield, Mr Thomas A. McKenna, 
man and managing director, presidin 


The following is an extract from hi } | 
lated statement : 


The gross income of the group amo 
£1,521,113, as compared with {1,141 
the previous year. The crippling ect! 
taxation absorbs no less than £1,010,535 ou 
of a total earnings of £1,521,113. 


The current year’s profit attributab'- : 
the group is £1,521,113, taxation a 
approximately 66} per cent, dividends 
27 per cent, and the amount reinvested i: 
the business 6} per cent. Of our net profit, 
after taxation, £587,313, dividends absorb 7 
per cent, leaving 30 per cent retained 
business. Your directors are again i 
mending a final dividend of 14 pe: it, 
making a total gross dividend for the yea: 
of 224 per cent, less tax. 


DENATIONALISATION OF IRON AND S!EEt 


Stockholders should be aware that fo: 
past seven years your company has 
engaged in the toils of nationalisation, since : 
1946, in connection with its coal interests , 
which have already been reviewed, and since 
1948 in connection with its iron and ch: 
interests. ~ 


Following the passing of the Iron and Siee! 
Act, 1953, the shares in The Staveley Iron 
and Chemical Company, Limited, passed 
from the Iron and Steel Corporation of (reat 


Britain to the Iron and Steel Holding and r 
Realisation Agency on July 13, 1953. : 
Your directors were then faced wii e : 


necessity of making a decision fraught 

vivid political, commercial and sentimenta 

aspects : a decision as to whether or no! | 

try to buy The Staveley Iron and Chemica 
Company from the Holding and Realis:‘:on 
Agency. They have decided not to do so 
because, after seven years’ experience o! 1h 
frustration and totally uncreative ‘lor 
necessarily involved in negotiating «om 
pensation for your nationalised interests, |<) n 
doubt whether it would be in the sto.k- 
holders’ interests to reinvest a very large sum a 
of money in an industry which is specific :\ly 
threatened with. renationalisation. 


BONUS ISSUE 


Your directors, having considered 
future capital requirements and capital s' 
ture of the parent company, now recomme 
a capital dividend to stockholders of {! in 
cash, tax free, for each of £1 stock held A! 
the same time, your directors also re.om- 
mend the issue to stockholders of one 1°¥ \ 
£1 Ordinary share, credited as fully pa, to" 
each {1 stock held. 


It is the intention of your directors ©) us¢ 
surplus funds for the development 20¢ 
expansion of your subsidiary companics, 2d r 
in the acquisit ion of other companies, both f 


at home and abroad, where prudently an¢ 
profitably ible, and where the expenene S 
and know of the Staveley organis:tion t 


can be constructively used. ’ P 
The report and accounts were adop'«<! d 
At a subsequent extraordinary ¢<"<'! b 


share a1 


meeting, resolutions for the bonus 
issue, as mentioned, were approved. 
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JOHN HOLROYD 
& COMPANY 


RETURN TO MORE NORMAL TRADING 
CONDITIONS 


rhe fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Holroyd & Company Limited was held 
on December 17th at Muilnrow, Lancashire, 
Mr E. O. Liebert (the chairman) presiding. 
e following is an extract from his circu- 
address: 


do not doubt that shareholders will be 
ed at the results that we have been able 
{ ow for the past year, for in my speech 
year I gave you warning that the outlook 
uncertain, due to the falling off in 
nd for engineering products. It is safe 
that the fine results we have been able 
chieve have been largely due to a very 
rder book at the beginning of the year, 
luring the year our output was a good 
higher than our intake of orders, and 
there is an immediate change there is 
doubt that our production will decline, 
i resultant adyerse effect on our results 
he current year. I have always tried to 
you a fair and unbiased opinion 
outlook, and my remarks above are 
ntended to cast gloom and des- 
ency amongst you, but 
you know that we 
tion as If now 15, 


rather to 
appreciate the 


You may be confident that we shall do all 
an to safeguard our position should we 
d be running into a period of more 
ult trade. 

has been quite extraordinary in the past 
r how conditions have changed, for this 
time last year our production was still being 
held up by shortages in one direction or 
nother, either of raw materials or of bought- 
out components. All this has changed and 
only shortages now are of orders, which 
iy or may not be due in some degree to 
ny of our customers having overbought, 
hereby being in a position to work off accu- 
ulated stocks, as up to a point we ourselves 
e been doing for some time. I feel, how- 
ever, that buyers will again have to come 
nto the market, and indeed during the last 
onth or so there has been some improve- 

ment in the order position. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Last year I mentioned our export trade 
and I am pleased to say that we have been 
ble to make further progress for several 
new overseas agents have been appointed, and 

rther visits have been made abroad by your 


f 


Cirectors. As a consequence, I am confident 
it our export business should steadily 
expand, 


We have also concluded the purchase of 
t another subsidiary company, and _ this, 
00, we hope will add some revenue during 
the current year. 


' 


i 


i know that you will wish me to say how 
ch you appreciaté the efforts that have 
en made by all the employees of the parent 
mpany as well as the subsidiaries, and you 
il be pleased to know that everyone will 
benefit to a greater extent than previously 
OV an increase in the distribution of our 
Profit Sharing Scheme. 


We have again placed £50,000 to plant 
replacement reserve, making that reserve 
£300,000. It is your directors’ view that 
vhilst this might not now be absolutely neces- 
sary (prices are more stable than they were) 
{ 18 a cautious move, for the cost of new 
pliant is extremely heavy and any success that 
we may have had has in my view been largely 
Gue to the fact that we have always tried to 


buy the very best and latest equipment 
available. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Finally, and to sum up, I feel that we in 
engineering have, in common with most other 
British industries, concluded a long period of 
intense activity and expansion, and that we 
are now entering upon what might be termed 
@ more norma! phase of business activity with 
Keener prices and more competitive and 
shorter deliveries I have not the “least 
anxicty in my own mind that, as in the 


past, we shall be able to hold our own in 


*t tawar eh fiat, } 

whatever the future might hold, equipped 
as we are with the finest plant and manned 
Oy the skilled and loyal staff that we 
have. 


During the year, as you know, we doubled 
our capital by issuing a one-for-one scrip 
bonus, which, quite naturally, was well 
received by our shareholders. The doubled 
capital of £500,000 is considerably less than 
our reserves and represents less than one- 
third of the capital and reserves employed in 
the business of the parent company and its 
subsidiaries, as shown by the balance sheet. 
I am mentioning this as the dividend I am 
about to propose is a modest one expressed 
as a percentage of such capital, being less 
than 5 per cent. It is considerably less 
than the amount left in the business for 
development and is about one-fifth of the 
taxation we pay, which, as you may have 
observed, amounts to over 62 per cent of 
the group’s net 
charging the 
reserve. 


before 
replacement 


profit—and this 
£SO,000 plant 


Ihe report was adopted 


SECOND INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST, LIMITED 
RECORD. REVENUE 


MRL. A. STRIDE ON COUNTRY’S 
SLOW ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of Second Industrial Trust, Limited, was 
held on December 10th in London. 


Mr L. A. Stride (the chairman), presided, 
and in the course of his speech said: Our 
total gross revenue for the year to Septem- 
ber 30, 1953, is £164,082. ‘This is a record 
figure, but our natural satisfaction at this 
achievement must be tempered by the know- 
ledge that of the increase of some £14,500 
only about £4,000 arises from normal 
revenue increase the balance being made up 
of double taxation refunds and arrears of 
income received during the year. Inevitably 
our tax liability has increased and after 
deducting £65,000 on this account the net 
revenue figure is £8,000 more than last year 
at £70,306. We recommend on the ordinary 
stock, a final dividend of 11 per cent, making 
16 per cent for the year, as against 14 per 
cent paid last year. The balance sheet illus- 
trates clearly the continued growth and 
development of the trust. 

The financial year under review has been 
one of stability, as compared with the crises 
of recent vears. Considerable progress has 
been made in strengthening the finances of 
the country, as our slowly increasing gold 
and dollar reserves indicate. 

Much has been done to free industry from 
the shackles which have hampered it since 
the war and to enable free enterprise, upon 
which the prosperity of this country must 
ultimately depend, to play its proper part in 
our economic life. Nevertheless, we must 
be realistic and appreciate the fact that the 
improvement in our affairs has gone neither 
fast enough nor far enough to put the 


country financially out of danger. 
We cannot, of course, improve our finan- 
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cial position unless expand 


our exports 
further. 


To a great extent we seemed to have over- 
come our old difficulty of delivery dates 
only to find we were now being priced out 
of overseas markets, even out of those 
which are traditionally buyers of our 
products. 


It is not difficult to understand how this 
can be when we learn from the President of 
the Board of Trade that although import 
prices have fallen by 17 per cent in the last 
two years, this potentially competitive 
advantage has been more than absorbed by 
wage increases during the same period. The 
strength of the Trust, and consequently its 
ability to meet successfully whatever the 
future holds in store for it, has never been 
greater, 


The report was adopted. 





THE ROVER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


PRICE REDUCTIONS—BUT QUALITY 
FIRST 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
The Rover Company Limited was held on 
December 11th in Birmingham. Mr H. Howe 
Graham, FCA (Deputy Chairman), pre- 
sided in the absence through indisposition of 


the chairman, Mr’ E. Ransom Harrison, 
FSAA. 
The following is an extract from the 


chairman’s statement, which had beer 
circulated with the report and accounts : 


I am pleased to report another successful 
year’s trading. Our turnover, both in value 
and in the number of vehicles sold, shows 
an increase over last year’s record figures. 
Export business has been maintained and 
constitutes well over half of our total turn- 
over. 


We are continuing our work on the de- 
velopment of gas turbine engines for motor- 
cars and for-industrial purposes, and expect 
to commence production of a small engine 
of this type for industrial uses shortly. The 
development of the gas turbine car has not 
yet reached a stage at which production on 
a commercial scale is practicable. 


On September 23rd last we announced our 
new season’s programme for the home 
market, together with an all-round reduction 
in prices. The 1954 range of Rover cars 
includes two new models, the “90” and the 
“60,” besides the existing “75.” All three 
models are cheaper than last season’s “ 75 ”°— 
the retail price of the “75 ” itself, including 
purchase tax, has been reduced by £85. The 
new ‘standard Land-Rover incorporates many 
improvements, and its price in the home 
market has also been reduced ; in addition 
we have introduced a larger version of this 
vehicle, the Land-Rover Pick-Up Truck. In 
making these price reductions we have not 
in any way lowered our standards of materials 
or workmanship; we shall continue our 
policy of putting quality first. 


The surplus on trading and management 
fees for the year of £1,416,407 is slightly 
higher than last year’s figure. The amount 
required for taxation is. £875,003. There is 
a net profit for the period of £369,626, as 
compared with £313,300 last year, and there 
is a total amount of £470,812 available for 
disposal, out of which the _ directors 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 
2s. per share, less tax, and the transfer of 
£200,000 to general reserve and £10,000 
to pensions reserve, leaving a balance to 
carry forward to next year’s account of 
£100,327. 


The report was adopted. 


PI Sees 
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S. SMITH & SONS 
(ENGLAND) 
RECORD SALES 


The annual general meeting of S. Smith 
& Sons (England) Limited was held on 
December 15th at Cricklewood Works, 
Londen, N.W., Mr Ralph Gordon-Smuth, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 


The chairman reported that the group 
profit before tax amounted to £1,678,000 as 
igainst £1,248,000 last year and, after deduct- 
ing the very substantial provision necessary 
for taxation, the net profit was £566,000 
ompared with £434,000. To this must be 
1dded £254,000 for items relating to previous 


which compares with £182,000 last 
year. With the settlement of wartime taxa- 
tion problems, credits of this magnitude in 

of previous years would be unlikely 
in the future. The improvement in profit 
for the year resulted, in the main, from 
increased sales in all major sections of the 
business and also from the more efficient 
employment of factories. The total sales for 
the group were easily a record. 


years, 


respect 


KELVIN & HUGHES GROUP 


The separate accounts of the Kelvin & 
Hughes group showed a consolidated net 
profit after taxation of £160,000. Since the 
end of the financial year the company had 
arranged to acquire from the outside share- 
holders in Kelvin & Hughes, Limited, the 
outstanding 47 per cent of its ordinary share 

apital in exchange for an isstie of ordinary 
shares in the company. 

Ihe board recommended a final dividend 
of 124 per cent on the ordinary shares, 
making, with the interim dividend paid, 15 
per cent for the year, against a total of 12} 
per cent last year. Application had been 
made to the CIC for consent to capitalise 
part of the reserves in paying up new 
ordinary shares to be issued to the ordinary 
shareholders in the proportion of 3 new 
shares for every 5 held. 

The chairman said that after the first few 
months of the year the demand from the 
vehicle producer customers of the company 
increased, and was still being maintained at 
a high level. Great credit was due to the 
motor accessory division in meeting the 
demands made on it. The year had shown 
continued improvements in the division’s 
efficiency both in production and organisa- 
tion, but the directors still considered that it 
was necessary to invest large sums, both at 
Cricklewood and Witney, in order to achieve 
production layouts and methods necessary to 
-. assist the British motor industry in its world 
struggle for° markets, by producing at the 
very lowest cost. 

The clock and watch division’s products 
had been progressively improved and were, 
today, widely recognised as ranking with the 
leading lines in their particular fields in the 
world. “The de luxe jewelled lever watches 
produced at Cheltenham were gaining a high 
reputation and had been associated with 
many successes during the year. 


AVIATION AND INDUSTRIAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Smiths aviation division was now benefit- 
ing by the company’s expansion programme 
completed a year ago and the progress 
achieved during the year was more substan- 
tial than in any previous year in its history. 
The division was well served and well 
equipped to meet the exacting demands of 
the aeroplane and engine designers in the 
fields of both civil and military aeronautics. 


Smiths industrial instruments had again 
had a successful year. One outstanding 
success was the award of a very large con- 


tract for Smiths-Stones electric railway 
speedometers. New outlets for this divi- 
sion’s products were being explored con- 
tinuously. 


The output of Kelvin & Hughes Limited, 
showed a substantial increase over the pre- 
vious year’s record making a total increase 
of 70 per cent during the last two years. 
Bearing in mind the complicated nature and 
high quality of the equipment manufactured, 
this was a remarkable effort. 

The chairman reported that the group’s 
total sales for the present financial year 
showed a satisfactory increase over the 
corresponding period in the previous year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


HEENAN & FROUDE, 
LIMITED 
INCREASED OUTPUT 


MR CHARLES L. HILL’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Heenan and Froude, Limited, was held on 
December 17th, at Worcester, Mr Charles 
L. Hill, chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to August 29, 1953: 


The group net profit, before taxation, 
amounting to £367,113 shows a fall from 
the comparative figure of £394,003 last 
year. After providing £213,788 for taxa- 
tion against £249,449 last year and allow- 
ing for minor adjustments the net 
profit of the group is £154,628 com- 
pared with £144,515. The cash position 
of the group shows a welcome improvement, 
the bank overdrafts having been reduced 
from last year’s £268,159 to £90,086 and 
bank balances and cash increased from 
£29,009 to £86,038. 


The output of the group during the 
financial year was in excess of the previous 
year, but rising costs of manufacture have 
reduced profit margins. The days when 
standard prices could be amended to take 
account of wage and material increases, 
without affecting the flow of orders, are now 
well in the past and it is the view of your 
board that a long period of stabilised costs 
of manufacture is needed if we are to hold 
our own in world markets. 


COMPETITION 


Although the orders on the books of the 
group at the year-end were some £900,000 
less than at the same time last year the 
balance stood at about £4,400,000: in the 
four years to 1952 demand for the group’s 
main products was exceptional. and the fall 
from the peak figures emphasises the definite 
trend towards more difficult trading condi- 
tions in competitive world markets, where 
price and delivery dates must not be less 
favourable than those of foreign manufac- 
turers if the orders are to. be secured. 
Delivery dates have improved during the past 
year and no orders are being lost on this 
account, but on the price question it is only 
too clear that it will be difficult to maintain 
the volume of sales even at the existing price 
level ; if manufacturing costs continue to rise 
and force prices yet higher we shall be priced 
right out of the world markets and that would 
help no one except foreign manufacturers. 


The group’s net earnings before taxation 
are at a modest rate of well under 10 per 
cent and this is a slender margin, particularly 
after the essential needs of the future are 
provided for by way of reserves, out of which 
to pay higher wages which sooner or later 
also means paying more for materials, more 


+ 
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to subcontractors and more for establis!imen; 
charges. ; 


PAST YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 


Reviewing the year’s activities, the } nyine 
Test Plant section has successfully ove: o 
the problems of designing test plant to : 
the ever-increasing power and speed of je 
engines and gas turbines. The most 1 siable 
achievement was the installation of a 1 imber 
of plants for testing the Avon and othe: |cad- 
ing jet engines, and the design and a... 
of these plants has further enhanced th~ -om- 
pany’s reputation. Two wind tunne! plants 
for testing piston engines were also con: lected 


me 
latch 


by the end of the year and have sino bee 


put into service. In the standard ran cs, y 
large number of dynamometers—hyd: iulic, 
dynamatic and electric—were deliver-:| to 
many parts of the world for the testin» of a 


great variety of engines of powers 
from 5 h.p. to 15,000 h.p. 


Orders for the Heenan Eddy-Cucrent 
Couplings were not so numerous as in the 
previous year, although many new applica- 
tions were developed. These coup 
which provide variable and controll: 
speeds from a constant-speed motor, hive 
been applied to a wide range of industries as 
for example, to the textile industry in this 
country and to the cane sugar industry ia 
Mauritius, in both cases effecting a 10 per 
cemt increase in production. 

As foreshadowed in last year’s report, 
orders in the Industrial Cooler section have 
not been maintained at the exceptional !c\ 
although they are still being received « a 
rate which is not. unsatisfactory. 


The effect of overseas competition has been 
more apparent in the Automatic Machine sec- 
tion than in any other part of the comp:iny’s 
business. 


In the Municipal Engineering Division new 
contracts for refuse disposal and utilisition 
plants, incinerators and baling presses have 
maintained the balance of orders. Many new 
schemes prepared for local authoritics are 
of a magnitude which augurs well for the 
future. 


Taken together, the subsidiary comp nics 
have had a good year and contributed about 
two-thirds of the group net profits. 


In addition to the production of a con- 


tinually increasing range of all kinds of 
hydraulic presses and equipment for various 
purposes, both large and small, Fieldin. © 
Platt, Limited, has, during the year, delivered 
the first few presses incorporating ‘he 


latest developments for the extrustion ol 
metals. 


Court Works, Limited, specialists in m: 
able and grey iron castings, avoided the 
recession in the foundry industry and had 4 
record year. 


The company’s subsidiary in the loo- 
motive industry, W. G. Bagnall, Limi 
also had a record year of output. 


Industrial Waste Eliminators, Limited, '\15 
improved upon last year’s record profi 
maintained a high rate of deliveries of | 
abattoir and ancillary equipment. 


The trading of Morton Machine Comp:'y, 
Limited, has followed the previous \°'' > 
pattern, with its main production ['1->, 
bakery machinery, representing about oc 
half of total sales. 


The profits of Associated Locon tive 
Equipment, Limited, were less than last y<at 
due mainly to the complete cessation o 
business with Argentina. 

Two years ago your company acquired 
49 per cent of the issued share capi! o 
British Organic Products, Limited, 14 


before the end of the year under review {1's 
was increased to 51 per cent, thus 2V'"5 
the company a controlling interest. 


The report and accounts were adop'-J 
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BIRMID INDUSTRIES 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of Birmid 
Industries, Limited, was held on Decem- 
ber 16th at Birmingham, The Rt Hon Lord 
Burghley, KCMG, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to July 31, 1953: 

In my addréss last year I stated that the 
position had changed since July of that year, 
nd incoming orders, together with cancella- 


tions, rather pointed to the fact that the 
results for the year ending July 31, 1953, 
might not be so favourable as for the year 


then under review. 


Fortunately, the position changed for the 
better and, consequently, the fall in the profit 
s not quite so large as was, for a time, antici- 
pated. Having regard to all the difficulties 
encountered during the year, your directors 
consider the results to be very satisfactory. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


rhe total capital employed now amounts to 

{6,185,638. The proposed dividend and 

bonus of 125 per cent, less tax, as against 

11} per cent, less tax, paid for the previous 

year, is only equal to 4.84 per cent (gross) 

on the capital employed. Capital and revenue 

reserves exceed the capital issued by 
3,788,138. 

rhe total capital expenditure envisaged 

x the next few years is in the region of 

ist £1,500,000. In a group such as yours 

necessary when considering matters of 

kind to take long views and, as far as 

ble, be sure that there are sufficient 

il resources to take advantage of the 

opportunities for expansion of business and 

lso for the installation of the most up-to-date 


Ihe charge for taxation at £1,055,055 is 
excess of the net profit, £550,987, by over 
500,000. After allowing for the credit in 

ect of surplus taxation of previous 
ls, the total payable to HM Government 
nts to £982,784, as against the proposed 
end of £164,828, or a ratio of six to one. 


; 


PRODUCTION AND SALES 


year 1 foreshadowed a falling off in 

ite of order intake. This feature in fact 

tinued during much of the financial year, 

was reflected in a fall of nearly 10 per 

in the aggregate valu&of sales for the 
group companies. 


From about December, 1952, to April, 
1953, the automobile industry suffered some 
setback, due partly to import restrictions in 
some overseas markets, and partly to doubts 
as to the forthcoming Budget proposals affect- 
ing purchase tax. Also the reduction in the 
rate Of some parts of the rearmament pro- 
gramme, together with the extension of the 
completion periods, lessened the demand 
made upon your companies. Thus it became 
necessary throughout the group to reduce 
stalls and working hours appreciably. 


\t the present time the demand for your 
-ompanies’ products is more encouraging 
and I hope may*continue steady. 


Every general wage increase unrelated to 
Production inevitably increases living costs. 
Thus we have the paradox of the present 
1S per cent wage increase claim “to meet 
Increased living costs,” which in fact must 
inevitably entail an increase in living costs. 
It is to be regretted that apparently certain 
of the trade unions still do not accept that 
such stable conditinns are as much in their 
interests as anyone else’s. 


The report was adopted. 


ATKINSON-OATES 
MOTORS LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


OUTSTANDINGLY SOUND POSITION 


MR A. R. CALLOW ON A VERY 
SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of Atkinson-Oates Motors Limited was held 
on December 4th at 701 Atkinson House. 
47 Strand Street, Cape Town, Mr A. R. 
Callow (chairman of the board) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: The company enjoyed a very 
Satisfactory year and the results are fully up 
to expectations, The net profit before taxa- 
tion amounted to £838,657 which is slightly 
lower than the previous year. 


The dividend has been maintained at 80 
per cent, which must be a source of satisfac- 
tion to shareholders in view of the very diffi- 
cult times through which we are passing. It 
is the intention of your directors to stabilise 
dividends as far as reasonably possible and at 
the same time to strengthen the company 
against any contingencies which may arise in 
the future. 

In accordance with this policy, your direc- 
tors considered it prudent to transfer 
£300,000 from the accumulated profits to 
reserve fund which account now stands in 
the books of the company at {1 million 

I have to report that since the end of the 
financial year a tender has been accepted for 
the erection of a building on the site we 
acquired in Pretoria. It is anticipated that 
the building will take twelve months to con- 
struct at an approximate cost of £125,000. 
The requirements of a modern motor busi- 
ness have been incorporated in this building 
which will be occupied by Sydney Clow and 
Company, Limited. 


It had been planned to start the building 
of our proposed assembly plant at Elsies 
River, Cape, early mext year. Owing, 
however, to the fact that the present 


exchange position does not permit of the 
importation of capital equipment we have 


reluctantly been compelled to defer our 
plans until such time as the _ necessary 
exchange is available. 

Our cash resources of £1,564,581 may 


seem unduly high to shareholders but with 
our commitments for taxation, dividends 
and the building project mentioned, con- 
siderable inroads will be made in this figure. 
Surplus funds are invested whenever practi- 
cable and help to augment our income. 


The company is in an_ outstandingly 
sound position as all stocks and other assets 
are fully paid for and the landed property 
is unencumbered. Our current liabilities, 
apart from taxation and dividends, are rela- 
tively small and we can look forward to the 
future with justifiable confidence. 


Referring to the prospects for the current 
Snancial year, I might mention that there 
does not appear to be any likelihood of the 
control of exchange being relaxed. In view 
of this, we cannot increase our imports of 
stock as our currency allocation will not 
exceed that of the year under review. With 
limited supplies no difficulty will be experi- 
enced in disposing profitably of all new 
vehicles imported as a strong demand still 
exists for the lines we represent. In addi- 
tion, our parts departments and workshops 
continue to show good progress" and used 
cars find a steady market. Summing up our 
position I have every confidence that it will 
be possible to maintain a satisfactory level 
of turnover and profits during the current 
financial year. The report and accounts were 


adopted. 
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LINES BROS., LIMITED 


EXTENSION OF ACTIVITIES 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Lines Bros., Limited, was held on Decem- 
ber 15th in London, Mr Walter Lines, chair- 
man and joint managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

At the end of 1952 the cost of our main 
raw materials showed a welcome downward 
trend, which, together with some economies in 
methods of manufacture, was passed on to our 
customers, as is Our normal policy. Unfor- 
tunately, in a few months this trend was re- 
versed and labour charges also increased. A 
tendency for the costs of packing materials— 
so vital to export business—to fall was re- 
versed later in the year. Apart from these 
factors, we suffered what seems to be 
the normal annual increase in the cost per 
cent to our products of electricity, coal, gas, 
water, freight, and local rates, about which 
we can do nothing. To add to the effect of 
these items, the buyers made up their minds 
that there would be a reduction in purchase 
tax when the Chancellor opened his Budget, 
and decided they would not be caught this 
tme with stocks on which they had paid a 
higher rate of tax. On Budget Day, April 
14th, the Chancellor duly made the reduction 
—from 334 to 25 per cent—instead of on 
January Ist, in spite of representations made 
to him by almost every section of industry. 
The result of this delay was deplorable, for 
manufacturers, who must endeavour to keep 
their staffs fully and, therefore, economically 
employed, soon filled up all available storage 
space, and were compelled to reduce instead 
of increase production on which so much 
depends. We decided, and I am sure rightly, 
to stick to our reduced selling prices. These 
factors affected the first half of the year under 
review, and although by the end of June we 
had succeeded in maintaining the money 
value of our sales, and actually considerably 
increased our bulk sales, the final trading 
profits were somewhat lower. We had, and 
have in hand a large programme of improved 
layouts and installations of new plant which 
we feel sure will help us to take care of 
increased costs. The effect of these improve- 
ments was not felt in the year under review. 
Since the beginning of our new financial 
year there has been a large increase in sales 
as compared with the corresponding period 
last year. 


NEW ACQUISITION 


In the early part of 1953 I visited South 
Africa, which before 1940 had been our best 
export market but which has, since 1951, for 
currency reasons, imposed an embargo on the 
import of toys. On my return I recom- 
mended the purchase outright of an operating 
company, with factory, plant, and land at 
Johannesburg, with the name of Jabula (Zulu 
for “happy ”), which has for some years been 
making a limited range of metal toys, helped 
no doubt by the embargo on imports. This 
is the largest toy factory in South Africa. 


Export trade has recently shown consider- 
able improvement following the setback due 
to embargoes and other trade barriers, and 
we have been hard put to it to execute all 
the trade offered for immediate delivery. Our 
design and development building has been 
very fully occupied with many new and 
attractive articles which we are sure will be 
in great demand. 


With the coming into production of new 
lines and the improvements we have been 
making in our manufacturing methods, we 
look forward with confidence to a steady 
growth of profitable trade. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend on the ordinary shares of 8d. 
per share, less income tax, was approved. 
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GOODE DURRANT & 
MURRAY LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


GROWING CLI NTELE IN WORLD 
MARKETS 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Goode Durrant & Murray Limited was 
held on December 17th at 197 Great Portland 
London, W.1, Mr Lewis A. Kemp 
(the chairman) presiding. 


‘ 
f =f 
sireet, 


Che following is the statement by the chair- 


man which had been circulated with the 
*port and accounts: 
It is with much pleasure that I place 


company’s results for the 
20, 1953. 


re you 


yeat ended July 


four 


These are not quite up to last year, due to 
the prudent necessity of adequate provis:on 
wainst loss in respect of frozen currency m 
Brazil, which-has prevented us from showing 
: very satisfactory result. Even so, the final 
arrived at after a difficult year in 
yverseas trading, can be regarded as by no 
neans unsatisfactory. Your directors are 
satisfied that the position has been consoli- 
dated. Market conditions are more stable, 
surplus stocks have been absorbed, and losses 
have been ascertained and met. In general, 
restrictions on imports are being relaxed, and 
turnover, by volume as distinct from value, 
s improving. 


igures, 


RESUME OF MARKETS 


AUSTRALIA: I am not attempting to 
quote statistics regarding the wool clip, 
heat, and other primary products, but con- 


fine myself to pronouncing the simple fact 
hat the income from these sources is the 
life-blood of Australian economy, and I am 
glad to report that ‘the primary industries 
throughout Commonwealth are in a 
healthy condition, and finding ready markets 
for their products at profitable prices 
Secondary industry is striving to meet the 
demand for goods. Our trading stocks have 
been reduced, as a result of which our habili- 
ies to bankers in Australia have been brought 
back to normal. Reduction in stocks, through 
import restrictions, was responsible for some 
shortages and lack of balance, which has now 
been rectified. The margin of profit we are 

make is limited and working 
expenses continue to rise. Our woollen mill 


the 
Lire 


allowed to 
| 


has recovered and has aggregate orders in 
hand to ensure full activity. The erection 
of the oil refinery at Kwinana in Western 
Australia is attracting other _ industrial 
development as well as population. Although 
the rise™in wages has been stemmed, costs 
of manufacture are high and must cause some 
anxiety to manufacturers. The inflationary 
tendency is worrying to the business com- 
munity generally. 

NEW ZEALAND: Difficulties of payment 
have been overcome, and increased exchange 
is now available. Stocks have been reduced, 
and demand for new goods is very keen. 
Primary products are in world demand, and 
are being disposed of at satisfactory prices. 


WEST INDIES: Our trade in this area 
has been very satisfactory, and there is an 


increasing demand for goods by our 
customers 
AFRICA: In the Union of South Africa 


trade is buoyant, but there is difficulty in 
balancing imports with exports and, as a 
result, there is to be a continuation of quotas 
for imports, which may have some effect 
upon our business. Industry is expanding, 
and the demand for capital "continues un- 
abated. In East Africa the Mau-Mau troubles 
have caused disruption in some areas, but 
have not affected trade to any marked degree. 


The Rhodesias are enjoying prosperity and 
new industries are springing up. Nyasaland 
bas had a good season, and merchants are 
active in ordering supplies. Our trade with 
West Africa is expanding with the progressive 


- development of the territory. 


LATIN AMERICA : Our business with 
this area is completely over-shadowed | by 
Brazil, from which territory no payments 
have been received for over a year. However, 
since the date of the balance sheet we have 
encashed over 25 per cent of our debt and 
are exploring avenues to secure early re- 
mittance of all or part of the remainder held 
im. abeyance by the Brazilian Bank, with a 
view to avoiding the delay entailed by the 
Government scheme of payment by instal- 
ment spread over several years. The other 
markets in South America are not very active 
at th's time, but we are still conducting 
moderate business in certain of the 
Republics. 

MIDDLE EAST AND ASIA : Generally 
speaking, trading in these countries is 
adversely affected by political influences, but 
contacts have been maintained; and business 
continues active with some of our ald 
customers. 


BALANCE SHEET 


You will see that our current assets exceed 
liabilities by £864,936. Your directors are 
of the opinion that the provisicns for 
doubtfut debts are sufficient for any eventu- 
ality, and that stocks are soundly valued. 


The profit available, amounting to £64,263 

after provision for taxation, is sufficient to 
repeat last year’s dividend of 10 per cent 
and add £19,027 to the carry-forward, which 
now amounts to £96,160, in addition to 
£23,451 left in the accounts of subsidiary 
companies. 
During the year we acauired an old- 
established business of confirming agents 
and shippers, which will be carried on as 
a subsidiary company, and expanded as 
opportunities occur. 

Both our’ United States and South African 
subsidiaries have contributed to the profit of 
the group, and we trust that conditions will 
allow us to extend our business in these 
spheres. 

Trading for the opening months of the 
current year is encouraging and justifies an 
opinion of restrained optimism. We are 
working upon a more solid base, with 
normal conditions of competitive trading 
and greater freedom, which should provide 
opportunities for expanding the company’s 
business on favourable terms. Exports are 
essential to the United Kingdom, and we 
have a vital part to play in our capacity as 
shippers and financiers for our growing 
clientele in all parts of the world. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


HILLS (WEST BROMWICH) 
LIMITED 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Hills (West Bromwich) Limited was held 
on December Lith. at West Bromwich, Mr 
E. D. Hinchliffe, AMI Struct.E (deputy 
chairman and managing director) presided 


and paid a tribute to the late chairman, Mr 
R. S. Dyball. 


Tribute was paid in the late chairman’s 
circulated statement to the, services rendered 
by the late Mr Manley Cooper, who was for 
so long connected with the company. 


The statement-continued: The balance on 
trading accounts at £190,699 shows an 
improvement of £48,834. The profit before 
taxation is £102,677, compared with £73,257 
in the previous year. The charge for taxa- 
tion has increased from £43,268 ta £63,882 
for the year 1952-53. 


THE ECONOMIST, DECEMBER |) 


Our existing order book is of suc 
tude that your company can oper: 
field of school construction for ar | 
years at not less than its presen: 
production. 


The advantages of Hills system of |;) 
construction for single- 
building is becoming increasing! 
ciated ; many types of. developm 
tures have already been, completed 
ing. factories, canteens, office bik 
various_forms of social amenity bui! . 
is anticipated that the volume -of \ fr 
these sources will make a substa: 
tribution to output. 


In addition to Pakistan and Canad 
marked interest is being shown in yo 
pany’s products by overseas cou: 
think it is not unreasonable to hope 
results for the current year at least 
those now under review. 


The report was adopted. 
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KEYSTONE KNITTING 


MILLS (1928) 


VERY SATISFACTORY PROGRES 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general 


of Kevstone Knittng Mills (1928), Limite 


was held on December 14th at Elst: 


Mr H.-N. Lewis (chairman and manazin 


director) presided and in the course 
speech said: 

The profits of your company and 
sidiary are £25,547, as compared w 
of £30,653, representing an improvernen 
£56,200. These figures are after 
provisions. Omitting taxation, the imp: 
ment is no less than £88,990. I 
will agree that these figures indicat 
satisfactory progress. 


I will now refer you to the consolidate 


profit and loss account. For your « 
venience my figures will be kept to the 
hundred pounds. The profit on trading 
the current year at £198,000 is an incre: 
£108,800 on the preceding year. [: 
to achieve this result and be prepared 
competition which is expected to 
more severe, it has been necessary 
additional expenditure. General ad 
and other selling schemes have been 
for the purpose of bringing your con 
products before the general public to a 
extent than in past years. 


It was decided to recommend that th 
dend on the deferred ordinary share 
retained at 5 per cent (less income 
last year. 


While the conmipany’s sales during the 
to June 30th last showed reasonable imp: 
ment on the total for the preceding ye 
am glad to be able to inform you tha 


total for the five months which have elaps 


I can see no reason why the impro.<" 


in business which we are experiencia: 
not continue throughout the curren! 


The report was adopted. 
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since that date shows a further gratily ag 
increase. 

. Sales to the export markets are sli:iitly 
less than in the corresponding period 0: thc 
preceding year. 

Nylon yarn, which is now the major aw 
material used in the manufacture of hosiery, 
is still in extremely short supply and the 
quantity of nylon hosiery we can produce 
restricted only by the raw naterial avaiable 
to us, 

We are constantly experimenting wiih "cw 
yarns and new fabrics in order to muntaiy 
the high reputation which “Ke; pe 
hosiery and lingerie have always enjoy-'. *" 
to keep the factory fully employed. 

Bearing in mind all relevant circums'!"\~» 
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THE -CONOMIST, DECEMBER 19, 1953 


THE SCOTTISH . 
AUSTRALIAN COMPANY 


,OPOSED NEW ACQUISITION 


annual general meeting of The 
Sci Australian Company, Limited, was 
December 10th in London. 


Norman Eggar (chairman and man- 
a¢i ‘irector) presided, and in the course 
of ech said: Dealing first of all with 

fit and loss account, you will notice 
proceeds from wool and livestock 
by £45,000. Actually, proceeds 
ool were down by {£62,000 and pro- 
om livestock up. £17,500. Our wool 
down by 1,033 bales, three stations 
Downs, Corrella-Warraweena and 
} having substantially smalicr clips. 
the main reason for the reduction in 
though the average price per bale 
3 18s. 5d. more. 


ncome from the joint organisation 

4,907 ; we expect to receive similar 

ring the current year and next year. 

vill notice that taxation absorbs 

3. We have available for disposal the 

£179,132 after crediting a taxation 

ent in respect of past years and pro- 

{13,330 for a staff bonus which has 

xtremely well earned. We are appro- 

{100,000 to general revenue reserve, 

i g that reserve to £1,300,000. After 

g £17,600 for the dividends, less 

tax, on the guaranteed preference 

stk ind £55,000 (net) for the interim and 

ial dividend of 10 per cent and bonus 

per cent, if approved, on the consoli- 

ordinary stock, we carry forward 
942, against £151,410 brought in. 


regards the parent company’s balance 

you will notice an item, “ wool reali- 

ons in excess Of one year’s clip carried 
forward, £247,608.” Last year, contrary to 


our usual custom, we sold most of our 
Queensland clip in Brisbane instead of bring- 
ing it to London. The proceeds for this 


yoo! were actually received before the end 
e financial year, but it has always been 

our practice to deal with only one clip from 
stauion yearly, so that the amount 


ed to had to be carried forward. 


i will, I am sure, agree that our balance 

s a Strong one. The pastoral industry 

have its setbacks from drought, bush 

fires and floods, but our interests are widely 
d and I feel that our resources will 
us to face the future with confidence. 


PROPOSED ACQUISITION 


will expect me to refer to the 
icement which appeared in the press 
-ovember 11 that this company had 
to acquire the share capital of The 
‘ex South Wales Land and Agency Com- 


Ole a 


pany, Limited, That company is engaged 

lar pastoral activities to our own. It 
ov vo freehold properties in the north of 
N South Wales some’ 75 miles south- 


f Texas, and a freehold and two lease- 
holc properties in Queensland. Assuming 
that the offer is accepted, it will mean that 
hall get an addition of some 50,000 to 
: stock of merino sheep and some 10,000 
heac of cattle. The transaction will involve 
an issue of an additional £130,725 consoli- 
= | Ordinary stock, to which the Treasury 
Has viven its consent. Full details are being 
issucd to all stockholders, who will be asked 
'o attend am extraordinary general meeting on 
January 15, 1954, for the purpose of passing 
he necessary. resolutions. If these are 
Carried, Mr D. R. Jardine, Ghairman of the 
New South Wales Land and Agency Com- 
Peny, Limited, will join the Board of this 


company, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


TOWN TAILORS 
STEADY PROGRESS IN ALL SECTIONS 


The twenty-third 


Th innual general meeting 
of Town Tailors. n 


+4 Limited, was held on 
“tememyge 14th Leeds, Mr Hector: M. 
razer, chairman nd managing director. 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chai 


mans circulated statement for the 





“ 

August 1, 1953 
We have made ted ee ce atl 

z nave made eacy pro S$ IM aii SOC- 
¢ } ; +} ; 
tions during the year. After charg lepre 
ae . ea! A er charging Gepre- 
Ciation and expenses (excluding taxation) 





our group net profit £311,777 compared 


with {264,382 for the previous year, when 
we had the benefit of £75,000 credited from 
a special stock contingency reserve. 

In 1950 I said that I looked forward to 
the day when our ordinary shareholders 
would receive a more adequate reward, 
During the following year, we were able to 
increase the dividend by one-sixth and in 
spite of the severe recession in the tailoring 
trade, we maintained this increased dividend 
during last year. Now, I am happy to say 
that another increase is proposed Your 


directors recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 16 per cent to the ordinary stock- 
holders which, together with the interim divi- 
makes a total dividend of 
against 28 per cent 
for the previous year on a smaller capital. 


dend of 12 per cent, 
28 per 


ent +} waar 
cent ior ne yea;»r, 


For the fifth consecutive have 


dec ided 


year we 
to recommend. a bonus issue to our 
ordinary stockholders. This will consist of 
one Ordinary stock unit for every six ordinary 
stock units held. The cost will be £50,000, 
which we shall take from the reserve accounts. 
It is proposed to carry forward a balance of 
£401,111 on the profit and loss account. 


FACTORIES AND SHOPS 


Our factories are al] working to full capa- 
city and no labour hours have been lost by 
any dispute during the last twelve months. 
The new factory at Barrow is making steady 
progress, and we are now building an exten- 
sion to the Blyth factory. 

All Weaver to Wearer shops are profitable, 
and new branches have been most successful. 
Additional new premises were opened at 
Romford, Bournemouth, Boscombe, Glasgow, 
Hammersmith, Greenock and Whitehaven. 


Subsidiary companies have again been 
of great help. Our mail order department is 
making good progress and export. shows 


improvement. A new innovation is the 
export of ready-made clothing ; previously 
we shipped piece goods only. 

Always, we try to be in the forefront of 
new fashions which we feel will be in great 
demand. By specialising on lines in which 
we excel, we continue to concentrate on the 
needs of the majority. 

We still lead the field of multiple clothiers 
in giving better value at considerably lower 
prices. We propose to continue this policy 
of a quick turnover of stocks at a lower 
margin of profit. This assists our Customers, 
reduces our risks and should benefit our 
stockholders. 

In the future, I would recommend that we 
spend even more money on improvements to 
try to ensure continued progress and thus 
safeguard our stockholders’ interests in the 
days of more intense competition, with which 
we are sure to be faced. For the current 
financial year, I cannot at the moment 
visualise many unfavourable factors which 
will prevent normal progress being made. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the proposed benus share issue was 


sanctioned. 
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CONSOLIDATED GOLD 
FIELDS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, LIMITED 


RECORD FIGURES 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on December 10th in London. 


_Mr Robert Annan, chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: 


Dividends and interest on our investments 
at £1,226,000 constitute a further record, and 
continue to reflect the satisfactory develop- 
ment of our important interests in the mines 
on the Far West Rand and in the production 
of platinum. 


After charging £635,000 for overseas and 
United Kingdom taxation the net profit for 
the year is £876,000. With the single ex- 
ception of last year, this constitutes our 
highest net profit since 1939. 

The mines achieved record figures for 
tonnage milled and gold produced with a 
substantial increase in profits. This is princi- 
pally due to the expansion of operations at 
West Driefontein. Four of the mines have 
been included in the scheme for the produc- 
tion of uranium. 


The results have been, on the whole, most 
satisfactory, particularly in the opening of new 
mines on the property of West Wits and in 
the Free State. 

We have sound reasons for confidence. Our 
main interest continues to be in the South 
African gold mining industry, where the ex- 
pansion which began with the launching of 
West Witwatersrand Areas twenty-one years 
ago is bringing into production mines of con- 
siderably higher grade than most of those now 
bemg worked. 


The report was adopted. 





LONDON & RHODESIAN 
MINING & LAND 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held on December 8th, in London. 


Sir Joseph Ball, KBE (chairman and 
managing director), presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said : The profit for 
the year amounted to £98,424. The carry 
forward at £36,814 is slightly over £2,000 in 
excess of the corresponding figure last year. 


Mining : An important source of income 
to the company arises from the fees and com- 
missions which we receive as consulting 
engineers and managers of mines owned by 
associated companies, such, for example, as 
the well-known Cam and Motor Mine, and 
the three mines owned by Coronation Syndi- 
cate, Limited, viz.: The Muriel mine, 
Tebekwe mine and the Arcturus mine. Dur- 
ing the last year or two they have all made 
very substantial progress. 


Shortly after the close of the financial year, 
we received information as to the possibilities 
of a gold mining property conveniently 
situated in the Jumbo district. An offer of 
£80,000 was found to be acceptable, and 
steps were accordingly taken to form a 
Southern Rhodesian subsidiary company, 
with an issued capital of £90,000, to purchase 
and operate the mine, and the transaction has 
now been completed. 


Ranching : The total profit on our ranch- 
ing operations during the year under review 
amounted to £34,596—-an increase of 
approximately £2,100 over the previous year, 


Real Estate: The company still held 
973,925 acres of land at June 30, 1953, despite 
the fact that sales during the year totalled 
41,643 acres and resulted in a profit of 
£22,538. The report was adopted. 
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JOSHUA TETLEY & SON 
LIMITED 


(Brewers and Bottlers) 
A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


MR F. E. TETLEY ON AN 
IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Joshua Tetley & Son Limited was held on 
December 11, 1953, at itie Registered Office 
of the company, The Brewery, Leeds 10, 
Mr F. E. Tetley, chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

The secretary of the company, Mr R. F. 
Tetley, read the notice convening the meet- 
ing, and Mr W. N. Herald (Messrs Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Company) read the 
report of the auditors. 

Mr F. E. Tetley referred to the resignation 
1s chairman of Mr C. H. Tetley and to his 
services to the company over a period of 
fifty-one years, for nineteen years of which 
he was chairman. 

The chairman then said: Ladies and 
gentlemen,—The directors’ report and state- 
ment of accounts having been in your hands 
for the required time |] presume you will 


ygree that we should take them as read. 
This was agreed. 
TRADING RESULTS 
It falls upon me now to submit for your 


approval and adoption the accounts and direc- 
tors’ report for the financial year ended 
September 30, 1953. The company has again 
made progress with regard to sales and our 
total income of {6,724,623 shows an increase 
of £274,000 over the figure for last year. 
Our income for 1953 has been absorbed in 
the following manner: 


PPPOE SF GEOEY 3 oii 5 Snicvenscammenss’ 61.4 
Taxation 5.4 

Materials and production costs 
excluding wages 11.1 

Wages, salaries and pension 
schemes 6.0 
General trade expenses 9.6 
Depreciation and reserves .,. 3.9 
Interest Bs 9 
Dividends (net Steck Jal 8 1.7 
100.0 


There has again been a certain increase in 
our expenses and charges and the final result 
shows that we have a net profit before taxa- 
tion of £619,000, as against £540,000 last 
year. Taxation this year has been on a lower 
scale than last, the rate per £1 being reduced 
from 12s. 10d. to lls. 8d., so that we have 
available for appropriations and dividends a 
net profit of some £64,000 more than a year 
ago. We have thought it wise to recom- 
mend the payment of the same ordinary divi- 
dend as last year—namely 3s. 3d. per £1 of 
stock, to place £50,000 to the credit of general 
reserve, bringing its total up to £1,050,000, 
and to increase the profits carried forward by 
an amount of £89,543. We have not thought 
it right to recommend any increase in the 
dividend in view of the fact that our net 
current assets have again declined, this time 
by some £106,000, while our bank overdraft 
has increased from £87,000 to £171,000. As 
a matter of interest I can state that over the 
last seven years the amount we have invested 
in the business has only exceeded the net 
dividends paid by the sum of £23,500. 


OFFER TO DUNCAN GILMOUR & 
COMPANY 


I am glad to inform you that the dis- 
cussions between the board of your company 


and that of Duncan Gilmour & Company, 
Limited, have now been satisfactorily com- 
pleted, with the result that a formal offer is 
being dispatched tonight to the stockholders 
of Duncan Gilmour & Company, Limited, 
of an exchange of stocks of this company for 
their stocks. The effect of an acceptance of 
the offer will be that Duncan Gilmour & 
Company, Limited, will become a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Tetleys and the present 
board of Duncan Gilmour will resign. Your 
directors are confident that if the offer is 
accepted it will constitute an important 
development in the history of this company. 

I should add that no change in the board 
of this company is contemplated as a result 
of this amalgamation, but we shall welcome 
the co-operation of the executives and 
administrative staff of the Duncan Gilmour 
group. 

I am advised that it would be improper 
for me to disclose further details of the pro- 
posals at this meeting, but a circular will be 
dispatched to you tonight setting out details, 
together with the report of the proceedings 
at this meeting. You will receive the details 
at precisely the same time as they are received 
by the stockholders of Duncan Gilmour. 

This circular will also refer to our proposals 
for raising additional finance and maintaining 
the balance of the company’s capitalisation. 


SATISFACTORY SALES IN CURRENT YEAR 


Since September 30th sales have been satis- 
factory and it is anticipated that our malting 
costs will again be lower in the coming year. 
Our new drum maltings are expected to be 
in partial production for some months of next 
year, though they will not be fully employed 
until the spring of 1955. 


In conclusion, I should like, on behalf of 
the directors, to thank all the men and women 
in our employ for the splendid work which 
they have done for the company during the 
past year, and I have no doubt that all stock- 
holders would wish to join the directors in 
this expression of thanks. 

I now beg to move that the statement of 
accounts of the company for the year ended 
September 30, 1953, as audited, together with 
the directors’ report, be and are hereby 
approved and adopted, and I will ask Mr 
M. H. Tetley to second this motion. 


The report and accounts were then unani- 
mously adopted, the dividends approved as 
proposed by. the directors and the formal 
business duly transacted, the proceedings 
terminating with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, 


IND COOPE & ALLSOPP, 
LIMITED 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Ind Coope & Allsopp, Limited, was held on 
December 17th, in London, Col. The Rt Hon 


Lord Courthope, MC (the chairman), pre- 
siding. 





The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement for the year ended 
August 31, 1953: 


Notwithstanding a small decline in overall 
output, turnover again increased. This was 
largely due to a growing demand for Double 
Diamond and for the better quality Burton 
beers. both on draught and in bottle. There 
was also increased demand for wines and 
spirits. As the year has progressed output 
has tended to improve, and it has during the 
new financial year been in excess of that of 
last year. 

Last year I told you that the outlook was 
promising and we have had a record export 
year, our brewery at Alloa having been con- 
tinually at full production. This is due not 
only to the enterprise of those concerned, 
but to the very great strides made in pro- 
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ducing a lager beer which the public have 
adjudged rhe equal of any continents’ com. 
petitor, Though this is a relatively smaij 
side of our business, it is an important con. 
tributor to our profit and loss accoun: 

The group ttading profit is reduced from 
£2,703,217 to £2,599,641, notwithstanding an 


increase of over 2 per cent in overal! vroup 
turnover. This fall in trading profit :esults 
from generally increased costs of distribution 
and selling and in particular a substant:.:! fl) 
in managed house profits. 

The report was adopted and a final 
dividend of 8 per cent, making 12 per cen 
for the year, was approved. 


WALMSLEYS (BURY) 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper 
Making Machinery and Equipment 





LARGE VOLUME OF WORK IN HAND 


The twenty-first annual genera} meeting 
of Walmsleys (Bury) Limited wes held on 
December 11th at the Chamber ef Commerce 
Rooms, Silver Street, Bury. 


Mr John Wolstenholme (the chairman), 
who presided, in the courg: of his speech 
said: The group profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1953, before charging taxation, is 
£376,587, compared with £459,445 for the 
previous year. This fall in profits 
tax is an experience shared by quite a large 
section of industry, éspecially the pape: 
board trade, in the same period of time. | 
am not alarmed about it. Indeed, if the surge 
of inflation which had been carrying profits 
to ever higher levels can continue to be kept 
under control, all of us, shareholders, 
employees, customers and management alike, 
will have cause to be grateful. 


After charging all taxation and deducting 
the proportion of subsidiary companies 
profits which are attributable to outside share 
holders’ interests, the group profit becomes 
£200,644, compared with last year’s figure ol 
£213,826. 

Out of the profits £12,000 has been set 
aside for pensions reserves. 

This year a final dividend of 125 per cent 
on the ordinary share capital has been pro- 
posed for your approval. The net dividends 
thus require £39,988, leaving £148,656 to be 
added to the amount brought forward from 
last year. After these provisions the sum 
carried forward in the profit and loss account 
becomes £969,966. 


hefore 
erore 


and 


MANUFACTURING PROGRAMM! 


Several very large contracts are in pf0o- 
gress, the completion of which ¢ the 
customer’s requirements call for a stron: and 
sustained effort at every level of the org:1!s2- 


tion. We have a reasonable confidence in 
our capacity to meet these calls, at the Ligh 
level of quality which sustains our reput?'.on 


Very recently we have received © 
mentary reports of the start up of "°\ 
machines from the Walmsley Group ‘0m 
countries as distant as New Zealand ind 
Pakistan. We have executed a host of orc! 
for equipment of smaller character. (” ‘6 
year under review there has been a drop 0 
the volume of smaller orders, a relic. 
of the trading recession to which the pipe 
trade has been so widely subject. (9 
volume of these smaller orders and inquitics 
has recently shown. some signs of rev 


Paper-making machinery has again const’ 
tuted some 80 per cent of our total work, but 
our other activities—namely, high speed 
engines, mining machinery, rail-cars 2° 
mobile cranes have maintained their cont 
bution to our output. 


Future prospects depend upon the gener 
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